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Long-Bell Boys, Tuscania Survivors, Reunited Abroad 


When the ill fated T'uscania sailed from the American shore early last 
February it had on board 800 lads recruited from the woods, sawmills 
and lumber yards of the country as well as several hundred soldier boys. 
Most of the boys were fortunate enough to be among the saved, following 
the ‘‘U’’ boat attack off the eastern coast of Ireland, and were landed 
after hours of suffering and mental torture at different points in the 
Emerald Isle‘and Scotland. The forestry lads who survived the T'uscania 
disaster remained for several weeks at army camps in England before they 
proceeded to France, and it might be described as one of the pranks of 
fate that the nine young men who previous to enlisting in the Sixth 
Battalion of the 20th Engineers (Forest) were employees of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., in responsible positions, one by one 
congregated at Morning Hill Camp near Winchester, England. 

Before they departed for France the boys had a group photo taken ; 
an enlargement of it was received this week at the offices of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., in Kansas City. It will be recalled that 164 of the T’uscania 
dead, many of whom were forestry lads, now lie buried near Port Ellen, 
Islay Island, one of the Hebrides group, but all the Long-Bell boys were 
among the saved and each one is now doing his ‘‘bit’’ in France. 

Each one of the Long-Bell boys who are identified in the reading mat- 
ter appearing below the illustration was in the mill, yard or sales office 
service of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. before enlisting. Those designated 
as yard or assistant yard managers previously had mill experience and 


all were well qualified for engaging in woods and sawmill work in France. 

Since landing safely following the T'uscania disaster the Long-Bell 
boys, like the hundreds of other lumber industry lads who belong to the 
20th Engineers, have written home to their relatives and families. These 
letters have been interesting and descriptive of their experiences, treat- 
ment accorded them in Allied countries and matters having to do with 
their work in France, where they are employed in French forests, doing 
woods work in their own way, which is a la American, or at sawmills now 
having American machinery and operated along the same lines as sawmills 
in the United States. Herein, as in many army methods, American 
brains and American pep as exempified in the lumber industry lads 
from the States have revolutionized lumber production in the territories 
back of the fighting zones. There are many things that the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. organization is proud of, but of none more than that nine of 
its former employees are serving for the Allied cause in a way that 
their experience best fits them, and using their brains and brawn in 
the task, engaged in by hundreds of American lads, of getting out lum- 
ber and timber supplies needed by the Allied armies. In modern warfare 
lumber is just as necessary as guns or munitions or food supplies, and 
armies to wage war successfully must have their supplies quickly and in 
quantities. 

The nine boys here shown report themselves as hale and hearty and 
most enthusiastic in the work that now engages them in France. 
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Those appearing in the illustration with their former connections and present assignments with the 20th Engineers are as follows: Standing (from left to right)—J. 
A. Johnson, Mill at Lake Charles, La.: Checker Co. E.—6th Battalion; George B. Oakeson, Assistant Yard Manager at El Dorado, Kan.: Sergeant Co. E.—6th 
Battalion; Max W. Friend, Assistant Yard Manager at Baxter Springs, Kan.: Sergeant Major Headquarters 6th Battalion; Tom Ashby, Assistant Yard Manager 
at Augusta, Kan.: Corporal Co. E.—6th Battalion; Purl H. Marshall, Yard Manager Towanda, Kan.: Corporal Supply Department Co. E.—é6th Battalion; Mr. 
Rutledge, Mill, Longville, La.: Sergeant Co. E.—6th Battalion; Sitting (left to right )William E. Barwick, Sales Office, Chicago: Sergeant Supply Depot Co. F.— 
6th Battalion; Porter B. Smith, Yard Manager at Leon, Kan.: Corporal Supply Depot Co. F.—6th Battalion; Vernon Babcock, Assistant Yard Manager at El 
Dorado, Kan,: Chief Cook Co..E.—6th Battalion. 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


But, Mr. Lumber Dealer, don’t overlook the fact 
that big value is the result of recommending the 
wood naturally adaped to your customers’ needs. 








Right now when builders are busy is a good time 
to have a stock of 





Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford Cedar 


in your yard. You'll find these two woods 

offer an exceptionally wide range of uses. 
Douglas Fir is naturally adapted to doors, 

casing, ceiling, finish, flooring, timbers, dimen- 


sion, etc.; while Port Orford Cedar columns, 
interior trim, wardrobes, etc., offer builders big 
value. 


Every dealer should have a stock of these 
two woods. Let us suggest a trial order. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 
711 Syndicate Bldg, Oakland, Cal. 


Successors to the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. 
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Write for Prices 


W.D. Young ® Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 


GUARANTEES QUALITY 


Beech, Birch, and Oak 
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The Forests Prove Ever a Friend to 
Humanity 


An interesting reference to the value of forests as 
military cover appeared in foreign cables early this week 
as follows: 


Le Petit Parisien points out the importance of the fact 
that Paris is so well defended by forest and recalls that this 
is the only kind of ground which still preserves its impor- 
tance. The German offensive in April, it notes, died out when 
it reached Nieppe forest and Carlepont wood. The forest 
that covered the heights of Mont de Choisy and Villers Cot- 
terets forest have so far proved uncrossable obstacles in the 
latest German advance. 

“The forest,” says the same paper, “now constitutes the 
only sufficiently extensive and impenetrable camouflage, espe- 
cially at this season, for the movement and assemblage of 
troops which can not be rendered nugatory by aerial recon- 
naissance. 

“The wide stretches of forest country which lie between 
the present front and the capital constitute the most powerful 
protection against the enemy coming from the North and 
Northeast.” 


Another dispatch of nearly the same date told of ef- 
forts of Americans to dispossess Germans from Belleau 
woods just northwest of Bouresche and gave the follow- 
ing interesting account of the American efforts in that 
undertaking : 

At this writing scores of guns are raking the woods on the 
mathematical plan to rid it of the last boche. The area of the 
hill is dtvided on a big checkerboard arrangement, with a par- 
ticular spot to work for each battery. Five ‘thousand high 
explosives.and gas shells have already been thrown into the 
woods in the biggest artillery performance in which the 
Americans have yet engaged. 

Such experiences are hard upon the French forests 
but they could render no higher service to mankind then 
their defensive assistance to the Allies. 


Humanitarian and Patriotic Policy 
of the Retail Coal Dealer 


‘*Old people and patriots first’’ is the motto of an 
Indiana lumber and coal dealer who paid the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN office a very pleasant visit one day this 
week. In conversation regarding the coal situation this 
dealer said that in filling orders he was making it a 
point to see that the aged were supplied first; further, 
that he was going to take care of the widow whose boy 
is fighting in France, and that as a general proposition 
those who are making the biggest sacrifices toward win- 
ning the war will get their orders filled first. He cited a 
certain ‘‘big fellow’’ who loudly proclaimed his inten- 
tion to ‘‘get even’’ with the dealer because he did not 
get his coal just when he wanted. He was politely but 
firmly told that the country expected him to render serv- 
ice toward winning the war, and he would have to show 
why he should have priority over anyone else. In other 
words, this straight-thinking and patriotic retailer takes 
the position that folks who are helping the Government to 
the extent of their ability are entitled to whatever special 
consideration it may be possible to extend, rather than 
those who perhaps have sidestepped their full share of 
the universal obligation to buy Liberty bonds and war 
savings stamps, subscribe to the Red Cross and Y. M. 
C. A. and to help in all the activities of the community 
that are directed toward winning the war—and it is a 
fortunate community that does not have a few such 
individuals. 

It is a poor rule that does not work both ways, and 
persons who are in any sense slackers have no right to 
complain if they find themselves at the foot of the prefer- 
ence list when it comes to getting coal. 


President Asks Every One to Enlist 
Next Week 


Appealing to ‘‘every man, woman and child to pledge 
themselves on or before June 28 to save constantly and 
to buy war savings stamps as regularly as possible,’’ 
President Wilson expresses the hope that there will ‘‘be 
none unenlisted on that day.’’ The week beginning June 
24 is named ‘‘ National War Savings Pledge Week,’’ and 
the flood of pledges is expected to reach high tide on 
Friday, June 28, set apart as ‘‘National War Savings 
Day.’’ As the President sets forth in his proclamation, 
the present war is a struggle of nations, not merely of 
armies, and the entire population must be ‘enlisted 
industrially and economically. 

In next week’s drive the unit is the $5 war savings 
stamp (selling this month at $4.16), not the 25-cent 
thrift stamp, tho children and those unable to pledge 
themselves to buy regularly the larger stamps are of 
course expected to buy thrift stamps and convert them 
into war savings stamps as rapidly as possible. Those 
who are able to do so should pledge the maximum of 
$1,000 to be bought before the end of 1918, Those who 
can not reach that amount should, if possible, pledge 
themselves to fill a $100 certificate, requiring twenty 
stamps. An average of $20 for every man, woman and 
child in the United States must be bought during the 
present year in order to reach the goal of two billion 
dollars. 

The excellent suggestion was made by the Finkbine 
Lumber Co., of Wiggins, Miss., in its page advertisement 
in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, that 
lumbermen arrange with their postmasters for supplies 
of stamps to be handled in their offices and commissaries, 
thus taking a direct: part in helping the Government to 
finance the war by making it easy for their employees 
to buy the stamps. 

The little 25-cent green thrift stamp is all right in its 
place and is doing a great deal toward winning the war, 
but during *‘National War Savings Pledge Week’’ 
everyone should ‘‘talk up’’—and buy to the limit—the 
$5 ‘‘baby bonds’’ that Uncle Sam is offering for $4.16 
each, 


The Shingle Nail 
That Stays Put 


The Government has announced that no shortage is 
expected in zine and is recommending to manufacturers 
the use of zine instead of iron and steel for-certain pur- 
poses. The manufacturers of refrigerators, for example, 
at the present time are conducting researches*with enamel 
coated zine as a: substitute for galvanized sheet iron for 
refrigerator linings. 

This suggests that the solid zine nail may soon again 
be entirely practicable for shingle roofs. Indeed, it can 
not be considered entirely out of the question at present 
current prices if proper consideration is given to the 
greater durability of the roof and to the further fact 








that additional fire security is offered by a roof that is 
tightly nailed and that will continue in that condition. 
It has come to be fairly well recognized that what is 
known as the ‘‘flying brand’’ hazard of shingle roofs 
(of which so much capital is made by the opposition) can 
hardly be considered to exist at all if the shingles are 
properly secured. The trouble is that with the ordinary 
nail the corrosion that begins under the head of the nail 
and continues until it is entirely rusted off produces a 
loosened condition of the shingle long before complete 
failure of the fastening occurs. There is, therefore, a 
long intermediate period during which if a fire occurs in 
that building the draft pressure beneath the roof may be 
sufficient to blow off the loosened shingles. A roof 
fastened with nails that do not corrode never reaches this 
—— unless by splitting of the shingle thru the 
nail. 

It would be much better for the retail lumberman to 
handle zine nails at no profit whatever than to sell the 
ordinary shingle nail at a nice margin. 





AT A RECENT convention of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, held in New York, a resolution was 
adopted approving the movement for the establishment 
of a national trade-mark for use in both domestic and 


foreign commerce. The organization also pledged its - 


efforts to promote the enactment of national legislation 
to establish a national trade-mark. Steps have already 
been undertaken in France and in England to adopt a 
national trade-mark to be put upon all goods manu- 
factured after the end of the war, 
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Thrift Arithmetic to Foster Pupils’ 
Interest in War Savings Stamps 


A plan that vitalizes the study of arithmetic and 
creates in the pupil an intelligent understanding of why 
the Government is asking everyone to buy war savings 
stamps has been worked out by Prof. David E. Smith of 
the Teachers’ College of Columbia University. Instead of 
the ordinary dry-as-dust problems that have little con- 
nection with everyday life, and still less with the war, 
Prof. Smith has devised a series of questions that are 
actually interesting—so much so in fact that even the 
adult whose school days are far behind him feels like 
sharpening his pencil and working them out just to see 
what the answers are. The author has arranged the 
problems with a view to their arithmetical value to the 
pupil as well as the inculcating of ideas of thrift and 
patriotism. The examples have been sent by George D. 
Strayer of the Division of Education of the National War 
Savings Committee to school superintendents thruout the 
country with the recommendation that they be used in the 
grades from fourth to eighth to educate and encourage 
pupils and their parents to invest in war savings stamps. 

Here is a representative problem for the fourth grade: 
‘<If you save 50 cents by not going to the movies how 
many thrift stamps can you buy to help your country?”’ 

For the fifth grade this type of example is presented: 
‘¢Qur Government can buy 1,000 good shelter tents for 
our soldiers for $2,967.80; when war savings stamps are 
selling at $4.18 each how many must be sold to provide 
this number of tents?’’ 

In the seventh grade the pupils are supposed to solve 
such problems as the following: ‘‘Our boys at the front 
need plenty of warm woolen socks for winter in the 
trenches. The Government pays $3,000 for 10,000 pairs. 
How many war savings stamps must be sold at $4.18 each 
to realize the necessary amount?’’ Also this: ‘‘A man 
bought 200 war savings stamps when they cost $4.18 each. 
On Jan. 1, 1923, the Government will pay him $1,000 for 
them. How much more will he receive than if he had 
invested the money for the same length of time at 4 
percent simple interest?’’ 

These problems bring the duty of saving and buying 
war savings stamps right home to the individual and if 
generally adopted thruout the country should prove effec- 
tive thrift propaganda. It is the view of advanced edu- 
cators that the closer theory and practice can be related 
to one another and to conditions of everyday life the 
more readily they are grasped by the learner, and these 
very practical problems certainly are a long step in that 
direction. 


Enrollment of Carpenters for Work in 
Ship Yards 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found a summary of 
the results of an investigation conducted by the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN for the purpose of ascertaining to 
what extent ordinary house carpenters might, as a win- 
the-war measure, be utilized in ship building work. The 
thought in mind was not to encourage any carpenters 
who are employed or who are likely to be needed for 
building work in their communities to leave there to 
take up ship work, but rather the possible utilization of 
the large number of carpenters who are in enforced idle- 
ness because of general slackness in the building line 
and without definite prospect of employment at their 
trade any time soon. It was felt that carpenters in these 
circumstances might better be employed in building ships 
to help win the war, from both the individual and the 
patriotic standpoints, 

While naturally the chief demand is for skilled ship 
carpenters and calkers, some yards have taken on a good 
many house carpenters, and report that with a short 
period of special training they become very efficient on 
ship work, Certain of the ship yards have training 
schools for breaking in carpenters and other mechanics 
who are without experience in ship work, and probably 
this feature will be extended as the need of workmen in- 
creases. In some other yards house carpenters are em- 
ployed as helpers to the regular ship carpenters, in which 
way they soon pick up the ‘‘ fine points’’ of the trade and 
qualify for higher wages. 

All the Government departments and agencies directly 
concerned with ship building urge that carpenters who are 
in position to accept employment in ship yards, when 
they are needed, shall enroll in the Public Service Re- 
serve of the United States Department of Labor. Each 
State has a director, and the organization is carried. down 
thru the counties, so that there is in most communities a 
resident enrolling agent who can give information and 
register applicants. Usually this agent is connected with 
the county council of defense. Where there is no local 
representative of the Reserve the retail lumber dealer 
can perform a patriotic service by communicating with 
the Federal or State director of his State, suggesting 
that a local enrolling agent be appointed. This is im- 
portant in localities where there are unemployed carpen- 
ters or other mechanics who might eventually be used 
on ship work, Probably in many instances the’ lumber- 
man himself might be the appointee, for which position 
his acquaintance with the carpenters and his knowledge 
of local industrial conditions especially fit him. 

Notwithstanding the present‘ apparent reluctance of 
many ship building concerns to. employ house carpenters 





the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not escape the convic- 
tion that as training schools are further developed in 
connection with the ship yards, and as the need of men 
increases with the speeding up of production and the 
doubling of shifts, many more of these workers will be 
wanted. Therefore it is important that all available 
men be registered in the Reserve so that they may be im- 
mediately available when the need arises. ; 

There is another aspect to the employment question 
that applies not only to carpenters but to workers of any 
trade who may find themselves unable to obtain employ- 
ment in their accustomed lines. This is admirably stated 
in a letter written to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Her- 
bert P. Carter, State director of the United States Pub- 
lic Service Reserve for Virginia, which reads in part as 
follows: 

‘‘The shortage of common Jabor is seriously threaten- 
ing the proper carrying out of the nation’s war task. 
We may have to appeal to men who have been following 
trades such as carpentry to make the sacrifice of vol- 
unteering to perform unskilled labor. When the nation 
begins to stop the production of nonessentials a body of 
skilled labor is released whose skill can not in all cases 
be used for war work. Able bodied men who are not 
called to the army may have to forget their skill and be 
satisfied to dig or carry burdens.’’ 

It is apparent that war conditions involve radical re- 
adjustment by individuals no less than by industries. The 
sensible and patriotic man who finds himself unable to 
obtain employment at his occupation, which may in 
normal times be of the most essential, will not hesitate 
to ‘‘pitch in” wherever he can make his effort count 
for the most, primarily, toward winning the war and, 
secondarily, for himself and those dependent upon him. 
With harvest at hand and urgent need of men to save 
what is hoped will be the largest wheat crop excepting 
one ever raised in this country it should not take any 
unemployed man in the grain belt long to decide what 
to do. There also is insistent call from the’ ship yards 
for unskilled workers. The essential thing is for every 
able bodied man to get into the game somewhere. Push- 
ers, not passengers, are needed to drive Uncle Sam’s big 
war machine, 


Universal Hardwood Inspection Rules 
a Vital Necessity 


The forthcoming week will see another convention of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association and another 
effort to secure a single standard of hardwood grading 
for the entire country. The occasion also promises to be 
marked with the strong controversial features that have 
distinguished discussion of that subject in past years. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no desire to discuss the 
points of controversy and does not believe that the vital 
and essential thing lies necessarily with either side of 
the argument regarding them. The important thing is 
to establish a single set of grading rules. That neces- 
sarily means a certain amount of concession and compro- 
mise. That, however, is no new necessity, because every 
feature of any such rule is a compromise. No two hard- 
wood lumbermen in the entire country could sit down and 
each write a separate set of grading rules embodying 
his best ideas and judgment upon the subject and have 
them come within forty rows of apple trees of coinciding 
with each other. This might be true and yet each might 
be a very excellent set of rules. 

When we get several hundred hardwood lumbermen 
together, therefore, we, of course, have a vast amount 
of difference of opinion upon any one point. This need 
not introduce any difficulty if there is the proper spirit 
of concession, of give and take, the proper sense of 
perspective as relative to the entire subject. 

This organization has taken some pride in the past 
in the fact that, however bitter the debate in the sessions, 
victors and vanquished alike immediately resume toward 
each other their relations of fraternal fellowship with no 
remnants of bitterness. That, of course, is a very fine 
thing, and yet from another viewpoint it is all wasted 
energy if the essential thing is not accomplished. 

A dual set of hardwood rules represents waste and in- 
efficiency, two things against which the face of the nation 
is firmly set at this time. There is a stronger incentive 
than ever before for hardwood lumbermen to get to- 
gether upon a common basis of agreement even tho at 
the outset it be not entirely perfect in every particular. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ventures these remarks 
hoping that it may not be considered lacking in admira- 
tion for the man who fights valiantly and effectively for 
his cherished convictions. With this, however, there 
should also be room for the generous spirit of conces- 
sion that is equally essential in all human relationship. 








As THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes to press the news 
comes that most of the special difficulties of the freight 
rate advance with relation to the lumber industry have 
been ironed out. The minimum car rate of $15 will not 
apply to inbound log movements, but a 25 percent ad- 
vance over old net rate will be substituted. Thru rates 
that are combinations of locals can not be advanced more 
than 5 cents. These announcements evidence a disposi- 
tion toward a reasonable application of the advance, 
which may lead to some further modifications, tho the 
most important inequities are probably those covered 
above. The question as to whether the 5-cent maximum 
on lumber is reasonable as compared with 2 cents on 
brick and stone and other competitive materials has not 
yet received direct attention, but it is one that merits 
consideration. 


The Week’s Progress in 
Lumber Price Fixing 

There has been a number of developments in the mat- 
ter of lumber price fixing since the announcement in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the Gov- 
ernment had determined upon this policy. The mill price 
on Douglas fir for the Government has already been estab- 
lished and hearings are under way on southern pine. It 
is very likely that the program as far as mill price on 
lumber is concerned can be carried out with little diffi- 
culty. 

The fixing of the ultimate retail price of lumber, how- 
ever—that is, the price of lumber to the consuming public 
—is a much more complicated proposition and there seems 
to be a considerable measure of probability that this 
will not be undertaken in the immediate future. No 
definite conclusion yet has been reached as to fixing the 
price of lumber to the retailers. Rumors that the whole 
question of price fixing may be abandoned have been 
current, but rumors are poor things to depend upon in 
these strenuous times, 

If the limit that the Government places in its maximum 
mill price is reflected thru the avenues of competition 
in a reasonably related retail price the situation prob- 
ably will be satisfactory and be left undisturbed. It 
should be remembered in this connection that in the past 
the retailer of lumber has had nq protection against 
fluctuation in the wholesale price except in maintaining 
a wider margin as a protective reserve to insure him 
against that uncertainty. If a fixed mill price means 
greater stability of full mill value the retailer can and 
doubtless will do business upon a slightly closer margin, 
as he will not be so likely to be caught on a declining 
market with a high priced stock of lumber on his hands. 

It is becoming increasingly evident, also, that the 
wholesaler must be considered as a factor in the situation. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has always recognized and 
defended the wholesaler as a factor of efficiency in the 
merchandising of lumber. But the position of the Gov- 
ernment toward the wholesaler up to the present in its 
own lumber purchases has not extended him the full 
recognition which he deserves. At the present time, how- 
ever, the wholesalers’ argument is being vigorously pre- 
sented and assurances have been given that prices on 
commercial lumber will not be fixed definitely until they 
have been fully investigated. 

Here, too, is a somewhat complicated factor. There 
are wholesalers who operate a yard, passing thru it a 
larger or smaller proportion of the product which they 
handle, and wholesalers who handle the orders without 
coming in actual contact with the lumber that is shipped 
direct from the mill to their customer. There are whole- 
salers who contract lumber from the mills and go out to 
sell it and there are other wholesalers who get the orders 
from the consumer and then come forth to find mills with 
which to place them. The same firm at the same time 
may conduct business on all of these various lines. 

To a large extent the lumber wholesaler serves the 
smaller sawmills and takes the place for them of the 
sales department that the larger lumber manufacturer 
maintains as a part of his own organization. In soft 
woods, particularly, the wholesaler serves the buying 
trade in much the same way as the individual sawmill 
sales department, his service being chiefly to the saw- 
mill and his chief remuneration being largely derived 
from it. The sawmill usually makes him a concession 
from its mill price ranging from 50 cents to $1.50 on 
the soft woods from the various sections, which cor- 
responds very closely to his own gross profit, as shown 
by tabulations covering thirty-six wholesale operations 
in Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago and Minneapolis. 
If this were the only problem presented by the whole- 
sale distribution of lumber it would be a comparatively 
easy one to handle merely by establishing a maximum 
price to wholesalers suitably lower than the maximum 
mill price. 

The case, however, is by no means so simple as that. 
Even the office wholesaler often renders a material 
service to the people to whom he sells thru his expert 
knowledge of their needs and of the supplying lumber 
markets. The special service rendered by the stock 
of the wholesale yard is very largely a service to its 
customers. The mixed stock of lumber in the nearby 
yard is worth more than in its location at the several 
mills from which it has been secured. The cost of 
handling it in this way as compared with direct ship- 
ment from the mills is, of course, materially greater, 
but this is a cost that in large part the lumber retailer 
or large consumer pays because of the added service 
that he received in addition to the lumber. 

The wholesalers have been promised a hearing upon 
these points and they may be expected interestingly to 
develop these facts under the guidance of the able 
counsel whom they have employed. 

As may be noted from latest dispatches in this issue, 
leading manufacturers feel that the fixing of prices 
on commercial lumber should be postponed at least 
sixty days, during which time the question should be 
thoroly studied and investigated by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 





The Montana legislature has passed a law prohibiting 
the burning of brush in the State during the dry period 
from July 15 to September. ; 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


WILLOW OFFERED 


Where are the parties who use willow; what classes of 
manufacturing are consumers of such woods? 

I could furnish several million feet of such, running from 
as small as switch willow to as large as three feet at the 
stump, but most of it is about 12 inches at stump. Deliv- 
eries to transportation by the Cotton Belt and Frisco rail- 
roads. 

This willow is in the Mississippi Valley between Cairo and 
Memphis and am desirous to sell it as stumpage or in the 
log and not further manufactured.—INquiRy No. 112. 


[The address of the inquirer will be supplied upon re- 
quest.— EDITOR. | 


WALNUT PROPELLER STOCK OFFERED 
Would it be possible for you to give us the names and ad- 
dresses of a few firms that are manufacturing for the Gov- 
ernment airplane propellers both in oak and walnut? We 
have been turning out some of this stock and selling to a 
jobber and we would like to get some orders direct from the 
manufacturers of the propellers.—INQuiIRyY No. 79. 


[The above comes from Missouri. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has the names of only one or two manufac- 
turers of airplane propellers under contract with the 
Government and theretore publishes this offer for the 
benefit of others. The address of the inquirer will be 
supplied upon request.—EDITOR. | 


APPLE WOOD OFFERED 

We are advised that apple wood is in demand for saw and 
hammer handles etc. In the event we are rightly informed, 
could you put us in touch with parties seeking this product ?— 
Inquiry No. 56. 

[The above inquiry comes from Oregon. The demand 
for apple wood is largely in the eastern and middle 
States and is usually fairly well supplied by the old or- 
chards of that region. Undoubtedly, however, the ex- 
tensive growth of apples in the Pacific Northwest will 
lead in time to the development of considerable supplies 
of excellent apple wood, and the inquiry is published to 
test the possibilities of a market for it at the present 
time. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not recall of ever 
having seen apple wood used for hammer handles. It is, 


however, used for the turning of both mallet handles 
and mallet heads and is used also for the stocks of 
wooden planes and for the manufacture of rules, canes, 
whips and umbrella handles. Its most extensive use, 
however, is for the handles of hand saws and it is used 
for this purpose by all the large saw manufacturers, The 
second largest use in this country is for the manufacture 
of tobacco pipes, which take about 38 percent of the 
output as compared with 48 percent for handles. It is 
also a favorite wood for the wooden parts of scientific 
instruments, altho this takes but a small quantity of 
wood.—EbITor. | 


WHITE PINE WANTED 


We are figuring on some business now for our box factory 
(Clarksburg, W. Va.) that will require from one to two cars 
of white pine per day. We would want this in a grade suit- 
able for box work and in 4, 5x6/4 inches, most 4/4 inches. 
If you know of any good mills that would be interested in 
cutting on an order of this size we would be glad to hear 
from you as promptly as possible.—INquiry No. 94. 


[There is a considerable supply of white pine along 
the Appalachian range that should be very suitable for 
this purpose and the inquiry will probably bring some 
prompt offers. The address of the inquirer will be sup- 
plied upon request.—EDITOoR. | : 


INTERPRETATION OF AN ORDER 


We sold customer order for gum reading as follows: 

150-200,000 feet 4/4 sap gum box boards, 

We have shipped 70,000 feet and claim we owe them 80,000 
feet to complete the order. They state we owe them 130,000 
to complete it. Who is right”—INQuiry No. 100. 


[ When an order calls for 150,000 to 200,000 feet of an 
item it leaves a seller’s option to make shipment of any 
quantity between the minimum and maximum limit 
stated. Shipment of 150,000 feet will therefore satisfy 
this order.—EpITor. | 








SOUND WORMY CHESTNUT WANTED 
We are in the market for a lot of chestnut lumber to be 
delivered at Bristol, Tenn., and can use sound wormy. Please 
refer us to the proper parties.—INQuIRY No. 72. 
[The address of the inquirer will be supplied upon 
request.—EDITOR. | 





A TURNERY JOB WANTED 


Will you please be so kind as to inform me, if you can, 
where I can get some small wooden tops turned out? See 
diagram enclosed, 


I have searched the ad columns of your paper and others, 
but can not find anyone doing this kind of work. 

I want these tops made of cottonwood or maple in 10,000 
and 25,000 lots. I would like to find some one in Chicago or 
near by.— Inquiry No. 92. 


{The above inquiry comes from St. Louis, altho it 
will be noted that it asks for Chicago work. The 
wooden box top shown by the pattern is in the usual 
pattern of the top of a wooden pill box, being 2 9/32 
inches of side diameter and % inch gross thickness, of 
which 4 inch is represented by the thickness of the top 
and 1% inch by the projection of the square lip of the 
pattern. The drawing submitted shows the grain of the 
wood running across the top, but probably this is in 
error, as the grain in wood turnery is usually run parallel 
to the centers of the lathe. 

This is a very simple article to turn and the address of 
the inquirer will be supplied upon request—EbITor. | 


LAND SCRIP WANTED 

I am in the market for some land scrip; have looked thru 
the latest edition of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and failed to 
find any advertised. Some years ago you carried a lot of ad- 
vertisements of scrip for sale. Will you be kind enough to 
furnish me with names of some parties who have this scrip 
to dispose of? As stated above, I am in the market for some, 
and would like to get in touch with some party who has this 
scrip on hand in the near future.—INQuiry No, 65. 


[The above inquiry comes from an attorney-at-law in 
Mississippi. No land scrip has been offered thru the 
advertising columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for a 
number of years and it does not know of any in the mar- 
ket at this time.—EDITOR. ] 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE 


One of the most reassuring developments of the war 
period is, the manner in which the financial machinery 
of the country is operating. It has demonstrated its 
efficiency in this national crisis on numerous occasions, 
but probably the most severe test is the way it has en- 
dured the strain in the current month caused by the 
necessity of providing for the finances of the enormous 
Federal tax payments. Had it been feasible for busi- 
ness to anticipate the heavier tax payments thru a 
more liberal purchase of the certificates of indebted- 
ness in anticipation of taxes the strain would have been 
far less and, in fact, actual ease in money for war time 
would have been experienced. So great was the demand 
on industry for working capital that it was impossible 
to borrow as liberally as business required, hence the 
larger and many of the smaller concerns deemed it ad- 
visable to draw on their accumulated surplus and accru- 
ing profits for working capital instead of setting aside a 
percentage out of which to pay taxes, which would have 
been the sound, businesslike method in ordinary times. 

Nevertheless, the banking system of the country has 
stood up under this strain remarkably well, clearly dem- 
onstrating the value of the Federal Reserve. This sys- 
tem has made possible many of the things accomplished 
in financing the war, but the country is far from the 
goal in the matter of mobilization of banking resources. 
Approximately only 40 percent of the banking resources 
of the country has been mobilized under the Federal Re- 
serve. This is due to the fact that the number of banks 
operating under State charters in this country greatly 
outnumbers those operating under the National Banking 
Act. It is estimated that approximately $8,000,000,000 
of the banking resources represented by State banks is 
eligible for membership in the Federal Reserve under the 
present provisions. Patriotic reasons should be ample 
incentive to these banks to affiliate with the Federal 
Reserve and thus contribute to the mobilization of the 
country’s resources. At present there is mobilized in the 
Federal Reserve about two-thirds of the banking re- 
sources of the country. 


At the present moment there is no indication of peace, 
nor can the thoughtful man see any developments point- 
ing to an early end of the war. Success to the United 
States and the Allies is so dependent upon preparation 
for eventualities that it seems essential that all plans be 
made on the theory of a long war. Unfortunately, our 
Allies in Europe to a considerable extent made their 
early plans on the theory of a three years’ conflict, and 
for this reason progress has been hampered. No matter 
to what extent we may hope and economic theory may 
point to an inability of Germany and her allies to with- 
stand the tremendous pressure that the war is putting 
upon them, it is not safe to conclude nor to plan on any- 
thing except a long war. Hence it is essential that the 

ull man power of the country be mobilized and that 
there be a complete mobilization of our industrial and 
financial strength at home to support our military forces. 

The problem that confronts State banks necessarily 
involves the effect of a membership in the Federal Re- 
serve on the operation of the individual banking institu- 
tion. The trouble is that the individual banker, as a 
tule, is not thoroly familiar with the benefits and opera- 
tion of the Federal Reserve. This applies to some extent 
to national bankers as well, and an indication of this is 


found in the custom of carrying large balances in the 
banking centers. ‘If the individual banker will ask him- 
self why he carries a deposit balance in a New York bank 
of thousands of dollars and in some instances millions 
and then studies the Federal Reserve provisions he will 
soon grasp the truth. 


Under the old custom it was necessary for interior 
banks to carry considerable balance in New York against 
which to draw when needed. This balance acted as a part 
of the reserve of the bank. Furthermore, it was the 
custom to lend surplus funds on call in the New York 
security market, that being more profitable to the banks 
than to allow the money to lie in New York banks as a 
deposit balance. It is difficult to get away from old 
habits, especially in the banking business, but the Fed- 
eral Reserve has changed all this, as far as actual bene- 
fit is concerned. The banker is sticking to his old habit 
notwithstanding that habit is costing him money, tho 
he may not know it. 


Under the Federal Reserve system it is possible to buy 
New York exchange and make funds available in New 
York almost immediately. The transfer of funds thru 
the gold settlement fund of the Federal Reserve system 
permits of an instantaneous shifting at a minimum of 
cost. There is another feature of the Federal Reserve 
Act that has changed the value of balances of individual 
banks. The Federal Reserve Act provides that legal re- 
serves of member banks must be carried in the vaults 
of the Federal Reserve banks. This mobilizes the gold 
and provides elasticity both of bank currency and credit. 
Gold in the vault of an individual bank under present 
conditions is of no more value than its face, whereas in 
the Federal Reserve System it affords a basis of issue, 
which will permit of an expansion to 2% and 2% times 
its face value. This indicates why it is essential and 
why it is patriotic to transfer all the gold to the Federal 
Reserve. 


Turning to the more selfish phase of the problem of 
State banks entering the Federal Reserve system, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that many banks, both State 
and national, at the present time fail to appreciate the 
value of the rediscount and the protection that the Fed- 
eral Reserve gives to the individual bank. Many State 
bankers answer this with a remark that they can always 
obtain accommodations in event they need them, thru 
their correspondents at the reserve or central reserve 
city, the correspondent being a member of the Federal 
Reserve System. This is true at the present time, but 
the time may come in the near future, with enormous 
Liberty Loan issues to be financed and with business 
requirements larger, when the member banks will have 
use for all of their Federal Reserve privileges without 
caring for non-member State banks. 


Furthermore, it is unreasonable to suppose a member 
bank at.a reserve center is going to maintain and use its 
Federal Reserve privileges for the benefit of correspond- 
ent non-member State banks, without some small profit 
at least. Another reason given for some State banks 
not entering the Federal Reserve is that they do not in- 
vest their funds in loans that are eligible for rediscount ; 
that they loan only on collateral. It is inconceivable that 
any bank would lend all its funds on one class of obliga- 
tions, and the sooner the banker who follows that plan 


AND TRADE 


gets away from it the better it will be for him and the 
sounder will be the banking position of the country. 


The banker who carries large balances at the reserve 
centers, or especially the central reserve centers, in the 
course of time will find that he is not following the method 
that will afford him the greatest profit. He receives 
on his balance in New York, for instance, 24% percent 
interest, computed on the daily average. He carries this 
balance because he wants his money available at all 
times, or on short notice. Supposing he had bought a 
bankers’ acceptance, the obligation of the same bank in 
which he carries his balance, and which is predicated on 
an export or import transaction; this bankers’ acceptance 
under present conditions would yield him about 4% per- 
cent. 

Now as to liquidity. The banker’s acceptance has be- 
hind it the same guaranty as the deposit, both being the 
obligation of the accepting bank or the depositary. The 
acceptance is a 30-, 60- or 90-day paper, which may seem 
less desirable to the banker than a deposit balance against 
which he may draw. But what are the facts? This 
banker’s acceptance may be sold, in the event the holder 
desires to realize on it before maturity, in the open mar- 
ket with little loss, or it may be sold to the Federal 
Reserve bank under similar conditions. Should the re- 
quirements of the owning bank be temporary the banker 
may take the acceptance to the Federal Reserve bank 
direct and borrow on it. Under present conditions he 
can borrow at a rate of discount less than that called for 
by the acceptance, so he actually makes money by the 
transaction. These acceptances are just as good in the 
vaults of a savings bank as they are in a national bank. 
They are as liquid and they are infinitely more profitable 
than a bank balance or a call loan in the eastern market 
as a rule, 

Now what is the effect of investment of these surplus 
funds in bankers’ acceptances? It is obvious that money 
deposited and carried as balances in a New York bank 
is reloaned, with the exception of the amount required 
to be carried by the depositary bank as reserve. In re- 
loaning this the interior bank has no voice in determining 
the class of loan into which the funds go, and it is well 
known that a considerable volume of the balances car- 
ried in New York finds its way into stock market loans. 
The nise and fall of volume of bank balances or, to put 
it in another way, of surplus funds in New York is fol- 
lowed by a corresponding rise and fall in speculative 
market activity, as a rule. If the surplus funds of. the 
banks are invested in bankers’ acceptances it is self 
evident the funds are being used to finance legitimate 
business as distinguished from speculative market oper- 
ations. 

There are many other reasons why the savings bank 
or the State bank should cast its lot with the Federal 
Reserve System and thus contribute to the mobilization 
of our entire financial strength behind the Government 
during the war. So great are the war requirements that 
every effort must be concentrated in keeping our credit 
as liquid as possible in order that we may facilitate the 
financing of the Government’s expenditures with the least 
possible inflation. To the extent the country is able to 
avoid dangerous inflation, to that extent will there be 
pate Mra less disaster and inconvenience in the read- 
justment period after the war. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The situation in France controls the market situation. 
Developments, day by day, week by week, show the in- 
creasing part that the United States must play in the 
war. These developments lead the Government to de- 
mand more and more of the manufacturing capacity of 
the country—hence the business of the nation is largely 
governed by events in France, the ‘‘governing,’’ of 
course, being directed from Washington. The growing 
need of the Government for commodities means that the 
supply for private buyers is curtailed; this in turn has a 
tendency to speed up price fixing to all buyers by the 
Government. Just now it is lumber that engages the at- 
tention and it seems that officials are beginning to see 
that to fix prices to all is a mighty difficult problem. 
What the outcome will be is uncertain. Financially the 
country is in excellent shape. The banks are taking care 
of the needs of borrowings for legitimate enterprises, in- 
terest rates remain firm at around 6 percent in most cen- 
ters, and the outlook for excellent crops was never better. 
The most encouraging feature of the situation is that 
slowly, surely the knowledge is growing of the part that 
each one must take in helping to win the war—and each 
one is taking that part. 

* * * 


The subject that has had the greatest effect upon the 
southern pine market this week is whether the Govern- 
ment will fix the price to all buyers, including the ultimate 

consumer. Unquestionably this was 
SOUTHERN the original idea, but as officials of 
PINE the Government have gone into the sit- 
uation the magnitude of such a task 
is gradually dawning on them and at present (Thursday) 
it seems probable that prices will be fixed for the Govern- 
ment, the Allies and for manufacturers and retailers buy- 
ing directly from the mills. That is, the price will be 
fixed to all except the purchasers from retailers. The sit- 
uation has not developed sufficiently to make certain the 
outcome, however. In the meantime buying, especially by 
retailers, has been halted to a considerable extent, tho 
the volume of orders booked is considerably in excess of 
the volume taken at the same time in 1917, Another 
factor that causes a slowing up in buying is the low and 
broken character of stocks at many mills. Government 
buying of lumber continues in considerable volume, tho 
the largest orders in prospect have not been placed. The 
car situation is spotted. Some Texas manufacturers re- 
port that cars can not be obtained in as great number as 
desired. As the movement of wheat to market is begin- 
ning in Texas this situation is probably explained and 
should be a warning to those in need of lumber. On the 
other hand, other sections report a surplus of cars, or pos- 
sibly it would be better to say a surplus of cars, because 
it is impossible to get men to load all of the cars that are 
offered by the railroads. The market, on the whole, has 
remained quite firm. Water shipment of lumber from 
the Southeast has been discouraged by the U-boat activi- 
ties and this, in time, will work a hardship on the mills, 
Some embargoes have been lifted in the East and more 
lumber is moving in that direction, but, broadly speak- 
ing, the embargo situation is far from relieved. For the 
week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN average price index 
stands at $30.84. Prices have been well maintained on 
the whole. For tae week ended June 7 a group of 153 
mills booked orders for 73,681,222 feet, made shipments 
of 86,337,272 feet and produced 78,725,235 feet. Normal 
production is estimated at 96,000,000 feet. Orders on 
hand call for approximately 700,000,000 feet. 


* ” * 


This has been a rather quiet week for North Carolina 
pine manufacturers. For one thing, the price fixing 
program has held back purchasing from retailers and 

for another the U-boat operations cer- 


NORTH tainly have had a discouraging effect 
CAROLINA upon coastwise shipments. The U- 
PINE boats are operating right in the 


coastwise lanes. If they are sunk or 
stop operating the situation may react in favor of ship- 
pers, because considerable stocks have been piled up 
on the wharves at some of the northern ports and a tem- 
porary discontinuance of shipments would undoubtedly 
have a strengthening effect. The Government continues 
to take a good deal of stock, but orders due to be placed 
shortly should call for a good deal more. Some embar- 
goes have been modified, but, on the whole, the shipping 
situation is far from satisfactory. More lumber is called 
for in the manufacturing territory, but this increase is 
not sufficient to take care of all the stock that could be 
sold, especially the better grades. Where it is possible 
to make prompt shipment the manufacturers have shown 
a willingness to shade prices, tho the market may be 
termed firm. 

* * * 


Despite the fact that some of the embargoes applying 
to eastern shipments have been lifted great difficulty con- 
tinues to be experienced in getting shipments thru to the 

East, where further supplies of* hard- 
HARDWOODS woods are badly needed. The result 
is that in the East direct or indirect 
needs of the Government absorb by far the greater part 
of the fresh stock. In this district, however, there are 
some dealers that saw the situation coming and stocked 
vp well to meet the demand. The foresight of these lum- 
bermen has enabled buyers badly in need of special items 
to satisfy their wants, and incidentally they have been of 
much help to the Government. Interest, of course, cen- 
ters upon whether the coming meeting in Chicago will 
result in the one set of grading rules. In the South there 
has been no lessening in the supply of cars, with the 
result that a number of the shippers once more are able 
to ship at a normal rate. The car shortage affects 
to a certain extent movement of logs to the mills and thus 
delays production. In the North buying is steady and, as 
in the South, the mills have all the business that can be 
handled. Of great importance is the announcement that 


Director General of Railroads McAdoo will do away with 
the provision calling for a $15 minimum rate on carloads 
of logs moving over common carriers, A number of the 
smaller vehicle manufacturers and woodworking factories 
are getting into the Government vehicle manufacturing 
business and the fact that they are in the market for 
vehicle stock affects the vehicle controversy. The ques- 
tion of fixing the price of hardwoods has not come up at 
Washington as yet; at least no official announcements 
have been made. Prices, on the whole, remained firm this 
week, tho it is doubtful if there were the usual number of 
upward revisions. As much of the hardwood purchased 
is now going for direct or indirect Government require- 
ments the possibility of price fixing did not have a great 
tendency to slow up purchasing. 

* * 


There has been a considerable pick up in buying of 
cypress in some consuming markets. This spurt is in- 
duced by the desire to get stock started to destination 

before June 25 so that the increase 
CYPRESS in freight rates may be sidestepped. 
A good deal of finish has been called 
for in this buying. A number of yards have been low 
on finish for some time, but with a rather slack demand 
from builders they have been loath to order. When it 
became evident, however, that prices would be increased 
by the raise in freight rates a number of dealers decided 
to fill out assortments of finish; in other words, the con- 
clusion was that carrying charges would not equal the 
advance in freight rates. More than one mill reports a 
tightening up in the car situation, tho the condition is 
not acute as yet. Stocks continue broken and the mills 
are not very eager for new business. 


* * * 


In the East the demand for spruce is very good— 
better, in fact, than the manufacturers are in a position 
to fill. The Government is taking a good deal of stock 

and so the commercial trade is not 
SPRUCE getting much lumber. Production of 
spruce so that airplane material may 
be obtained is being speeded up and this will eventually 
result in a good deal of side lumber. Much of the spruce 
that is going to airplane factories is found unsuitable 
for manufacture and this is sorted out. At first, if re- 
ports are to be believed, this lumber was burned, but 
it now seems that the Government is going to help the 
airplane manufacturers dispose of it. The total will 
amount to a large lot and some profitable business could 
undoubtedly be developed from this source. Prices in 
the East and in Canada remain very firm. On the Pacific 
coast the production of airplane spruce is pressed with 
renewed vigor, but with the concentration of manufac- 
ture at central points and the development of markets 
for the sidecut the situation is steadily improving from 
the manufacturer’s viewpoint. 


* * * 


The demand for hemlock is strong and fully equal to 
the supply. The Government continues to take the bulk 
of that produced in Pennsylvania and as the need of 

lumber for other purposes is very 
HEMLOCK keen hemlock from the North is in 
much demand in the East. Shipments 
by water find a ready market, and while the volume may 
not be large as compared with former years, the number 
of lumbermen who advocate using the water route to 
the East increases. The Government is placing some 
orders with Michigan and Wisconsin manutacturers, tho 
the total business secured from this source is not so 
large as could be obtained if the manutacturers: were 
to go after it. Production is being speeded up as much 
as possible in the North and despite labor shortage and 
other handicaps it now seems likely that the cut will 
be large when all factors are considered. Prices have 
increased steadily, tho not by large jumps, and the 
situation from this angle is satisfactory to sellers. 


* * x 


Practically all grades of white pine sell readily and 
the volume of business is limited only by a decided short- 
age of some items in first hands. The mills, however, 

manage to take care of customers in 
WHITE a manner that is generally considered 
PINE very satisfactory in view of the many 
handicaps under which they operate. 
Right now the supply of cars in the North is good and 
shipments move out in considerable volume. Practically 
all dry stock is called for in orders on hand. The better 
grades, suitable for the factory trade, meet with a ready 
call, especially in the East. It is not unlikely that the 
Government will call for clear white pine for airplane 
construction, as it has done for Idaho white pine. Labor 
continues scarce, but many of the plants employ women 
for the light jobs and so get on a war basis. In fact, 
manufacturing companies are operating and producing 
nearly the normal cut in many instances with less men 
than they would have considered it possible to operate 
with three years ago. Prices are quite firm. 


* * * 


The supply of cars at the redwood mills has improved. 
Embargoes continue to be troublesome on shipments east 
of Chicago, tho more lumber now gets thru than was the 

case several weeks ago. In California 
REDWOOD the present demand from retail yards 
is not very heavy, tho a. lot of nice 
prospective businegs is in sight. For one thing, a lot 
of houses are to be built at ship yards and.for another 
the Government is certain to increase the size of canton- 
ments and other Government camps in the State. <A lot 
of redwood will be needed for both purposes. The de- 
mand for clear redwood for export business is good, but 
tonnage is hard to secure. A good deal is being used for 
interior trim on vessels of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 


tion. The call for factory stock is very good. Production 
is being pushed as much as possible. Prices are firm, 
* * * 


Probably the most important development in the west- 
ern pines situation is the call from the Government for 
a supply of Idaho white pine airplane beam stock from 

Inland Empire manufacturers. The 
WESTERN quantity to be supplied has been left 
PINES open, but it is safe to assume that all 
the stock that can be secured will be 
taken. Perfect stock will be needed and probably sizes 
smaller than required for wing beams will ultimately be 
used. A cut-up plant of the kind located at Vancouver, 
Wash., may be established. Also a plan is under way to 
supply the Government powder plants in the East with 
a lot of box lumber each month. There is no reason 
to believe that California sugar pine and western white 
pine will not be found suitable for airplane construction 
and so mills producing them probably will share in the 
orders eventually. Buying by retailers was not very 
heavy during the week, but it was enough to absorb all 
of the stock ready for sale. Iowa, Illinois, the middle 
West and the Atlantic coast States are taking a steadily 
increasing amount of western pines, partly because they 
are substituted for other woods and partly because their 
many excellent qualities are becoming more common 
knowledge among the buyers of these sections. Prices 
are firm and all items are scarce, except that some clear 
larch and fir and larch dimension is moving slowly in the 
Inland Empire. For the week ended June 1 a group of 
thirty-three mills booked orders for 22,925,000 feet, 
shipped 22,787,372 feet and cut 25,404,971 feet. 


* * 


The Douglas fir p-oducers were the first manufacturers 
to have an inning at Washington this week, and the most 
important development from the hearing was the an- 

nouncement by Director General of 
DOUGLAS Railroads McAdoo that the $15 mini- 
FIR mum charge on carloads of logs 

moving to mills over common carriers 
would be done away with. As matters now stand a new 
price list, to become effective at midnight, June 15, has 
been issued, the base price being $26. This price applies 
to the Government only, tho it may be extended to retail 
dealers later on. The new list calls for discount sheet 
No. 22 on clears, but on most other items the price is 
to be $1 under the list. The prices fixed for fir logs are 
$12, $16 and $20. Unquestionably buying by retailers 
has been halted to a certain extent by the prospective 
fixing of prices, but as things now look it will be some 
time before it is definitely decided whether the prices 
are to apply to the retail trade. Manufacturers continue 
to have a good supply of cars and gradually the fear 
of choking the yards with the side-cut disappears. There 
has been some accumulation this year, but it is very 
slight when spread out among the mills. Members of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association up to June 1 
have cut 1,619,261,173 feet, booked orders for 1,472,833,- 
597 feet and made shipments totaling 1,570,208,878 feet. 
Thus shipments have been only 49,052,295 feet less than 
production. Clears continue scarce; so scarce, in fact, 
that the Fir Production Board has suspended the priority 
order under which silo, tank, cross arm and similar stock 
has been produced. The reason ascribed is that the stock 
is needed for the manufacture of airplanes, Without 
going into a discussion of whether silo and the other stock 
are cut from logs that might be worked up into airplane 
material, other reasons make it certain that the order 
will shortly be modified. In the meantime production 
moves along at a good pace and cars continue plentiful, 
tho the latter condition will not prevail long after the 
crop movement begins. For the week ended June 1 
a group of 138 mills cut 77,561,639 feet. Orders booked 
were above actual production 3,901,377 feet, while ship- 
ments were above the same basis 8,587,658 feet. Produc- 
tion, figured on the 8-hour day basis, was 4.71 percent 
below normal production. 

* * * 


Just now the red cedar shingle market is firm. Pro- 
duction is light, but the mills are sending forward ship- 
ments as fast as they can be loaded. There are two 

reasons for the latter; one is that 
SHINGLES, everybody wants the shingles on 
POSTS wheels before the increase in rates 
take effect, the other is that some mills 
see the car shortage coming and want to ship out all the 
stock possible. As the summer starts it is evident a good 
deal more small house building is to be. done this. sum- 
mer than was at first expected and this will mean an in- 
creased call for shingles. Therefore the outlook is better 
than it was. Posts continue to move very well and more 
difficulty is experienced in finding available stock than 
in selling it. Cars are coming forward in better time, 
tho. White cedar shingles have improved in demand, but 
are generally sold at the old basis. The demand for 
cypress shingles is fully equal to the supply. 

* 


* * 


The absorbing topic this week is how far the Govern- 
ment will go in its price fixing program. There is a 
decided division of opinion, even among the members of 

the price fixing committee of the War 
PRICE Industries Board. Unquestionably 
FIXING the original intention was to fix the 
prices to every purchaser of lumber, 
but now that officials have secured a somewhat clearer 
idea of what this involves there is a tendency to limit 
the scope of the fixed prices, That is, it now seems that 
prices will be fixed up to and including those for retail 
lumbermen, but that no attempt will be made to fix them 
for the customers of the retailer. There is a counter 
proposal to take away all price restrictions;of any kind 
and let the proposed war tax law take care of any profi- 
teering that may arise. The latter does not seem to be 
a likely outcome, however. 
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SCOPE OF GOVERNMENT FIXED PRICES UNDETERMINED 


Increases on Fir Lumber and Logs Granted—Minimum Car Rate on Logs Rescinded— West and South Fail toAgree—Prices 


SOUTHERN PINE PRICE FIXING DRAGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN]) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 13.—The hearing of repre- 
sentatives of southern pine lumber producers before the 
price fixing committee of the War Industries Board oc- 
cupied all of today and promises to run thru Friday and 
probably longer. No definite developments came today. 
The understanding is that a good deal of plain speaking 
has been engaged in by both sides, but the hearing pro- 
ceeds in good humor. 

It is known that some southern pine men feel that the 
committee or the Federal Trade Commission should make 
a careful investigation, possibly covering sixty days, be- 
fore attempting, finally to fix a price for commercial lum- 
ber. 


GOVERNMENT PRICES ON FIR FIXED 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., June 12.—At the conclusion of 
their hearing at 11 o’clock this morning the delegation 
of fir lumber manufacturers apparently had arrived at an 
adjustment with the price fixing committee of the War 
Industries Board which will give the west Coast lumber- 
men an average of $26 a thousand feet. The base price 
of $26 represents an increase of substantially $2.40 a 
thousand feet, of which $1.30 is absorbed in advances 
allowed loggers and increased freight charges where logs 
are delivered to mills over common carriers. 

Not wholly satisfied with the decision, the west Coast 
manufacturers left for home this evening after having 
accepted the decision of the price fixing committee un- 
conditionally in its application to Government orders, but 
with the reservation that the prices named should not 
apply as maximum to the trade unless governmental regu- 
lation should also apply to southern pine. 

In trade terms, the Government price on fir represents 
full discount sheet No. 22 on third clears and better. On 
large timbers and on planking which may be 3 inches and 
thicker and 10 inches and wider, all lengths; on common 
boards, shiplap, 2-inch dimension and all other dimension 
8x8 and under, the Government price is $1 less than dis- 
count sheet No. 22. ; z 

The new prices become effective at midnight June 15 
and are not retroactive. In other words, the Government 
price of March 19, which was a dollar less than discount 
sheet 22, is continued in effect until June 15, instead of 
May 81 as designated in thé original order. 

Before starting west the committee of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association expressed their appreciation of 
the courteous treatment accorded them in the presentation 
of their case by the price fixing committee, and members 
of the committee also spoke in high terms of the conscien- 
tious work on behalf of the Government of Charles Rdgar, 
acting director of lumber. 

The agreement between the west Coast men and the 
committee came suddenly this morning after it had been 
announced that the director general of railroads would so 
amend general order No, 28 as to eliminate the applica- 
tion of carload minimum earnings against logs delivered 
to mills‘over common carriers. This minimum, which is 
$15 a car, would have increased certain log rates on the 
Pacific coast fully 100 percent. Mr. MeAdoo tonight 
made this modification. ; 

The absorbing of this minimum carload charge consti- 
tuted probably the most serious differences between the 
mill men and the price fixing committee. 

The fixed price for fir logs in Oregon and Washington 
was raised from $10, $15.50 and $19, for the three estab- 
lished grades, to $12, $16 and $20, which, figuring log 
run in that section, would mean an advance of about $1.05. 

A long log on the Pacific coast was defined as a log 
42 feet and longer with a top diameter of 18 inches and 
over. ‘The spread on long logs was established on the 
Columbia River basis, which means a slight modification 
of the Puget Sound spread. It is also understood that 
the long log spread will be based on a No. 2 log in all 
districts, and that this spread will be $2 for logs 42 to 50 
feet in length; $4 on 52 to 60 feet; $6 on 62 to 70 feet; 
$9 on 72 to 80 feet; $12 on 82 to 90 feet, and $15 on 92 
to 100 feet. 

The foregoing will apply to logs of random tops, 27 
inches and under. For logs with tops 28 inches and over 
the spread is established at $6 on 42 to 50 feet; $8 on 52 
to 60 feet; $11 on 62 to 70 feet; $14 on 72 to 80 fect; 
$18 on 82 to 90 feet, and $25 on 92 to 100 feet, with logs 
over 100 feet subject to special price or contract. 

The west Coast lumber manufacturers presented a com- 
posite statement of costs, sales and log yield from about 
thirty typical fir establishments, showing a stumpage 
value of approximately $3.11 without any marked infla- 
tion for the war period as compared with the pre-war 
period of timber transfers. 

This statement was compiled under the direction of 
E. B, Hazen, chairman of the cost accounting committee 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, whose meth- 
ods and ideas of cost data were in part adopted by the 
Southern Pine Association in preparation of its case. 
Prices fixed are maximum and are made effective for a 
period of ninety days. 

There are a number of details of the price fixing ruling 
yet to be worked out, but undoubtedly the ruling will be 
announced in all its phases within a few days. 

Mr. Hazen and R. B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast 
association, will remain here for a time to work out the 
details still to be settled. 

Special mention should be given R. H. Burnside, presi- 
dent of the association, E. B. Hazen and E. D. Kingsley, 
who constituted a special committee to work out certain 
details while the matter was pending actively before the 
price fixing committee. 





May Not Be Fixed Beyond the Retailer 





While the question of fixing a ‘‘price to the public’’ 
remains more or less in abeyance, it is well understood 
that the advance granted the west Coast men and the ad- 
vance certain to be allowed the southern pine, Georgia- 
Florida and Alabama-Mississippi producers are intended 
base prices tor the commerciai trade. The wholesalers 
and retailers will be heard before the commercial prices 
are definitely fixed. 

The possibiiity that the regulation of prices for the 
present at least may not go beyond the commercial trade 
was much discussed tonight by lumbermen. ‘The vista 
opened up by the proposal to fix a price to the ultimate 
consumer generaily is said to be far from cheering. 

The southern pine delegation, with representatives of 
the Georgia-Florida and Alabama-Mississippi organiza- 
tions in attendance, began their hearing immediately after 
the fir men concluded at 11 o’clock this forenoon. They 
hardly got a good start today, and the hearing may be 
even more prolonged than that of the west Coast men, 
which occupied the larger part of three days. 

Representatives of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the board of directors of which were consti- 
tuted a special committee to come here and thresh out 
question of prices, were present thruout the fir hearings 
and, of course, took a prominent part in the southern pine 
hearing. John Henry Kirby, president of the National 
and chairman of the committee, made the opening state- 
ment. Charles 8, Keith, president of the Southern Pine 
Association, and R. A. Long, of Kansas City, also spoke 
at today’s opening meeting. 

There were lively passages between the speakers and 
members of the price fixing committee. This was true of 
fir men, all the hearings having been much alike. 

While the meetings all have been executive, understand- 
ing is that the yellow pine men contend for an average 
base price of at least $30. Mr, Edgar is said to favor 
giving them a $26 price, altho this may have been approxi- 
mately with a view to reaching a compromise between the 
two. An average price of $28 was spoken of tonight as a 
possible outcome, but many yellow pine men feel that 
with a price on commercial lumber in prospect this amount 
would not give the southern mills relatively as fair a deal 
as the $26 price will. give the fir mills. This is due to 
the fact that the present spread between the Government 
and commercial: prices for yellow pine is about $4 per 
thousand, while the spread between the fir prices is $2 or 
somewhat less. 


FIXING LUMBER PRICES BY FIAT 


WASHINGTON, D, C., June 10.—When this dispatch was 
written, following an initial hearing of representative 
fir lumbermen before the price fixing committee of the 
War Industries Board, there was little certainty as to 
just how the price will be fixed to the public, assuming 
there is no change in the announced determination to fix 
a price on fir and other lumber. 

The fir men did not conclude their statement on the 
case today and will continue tomorrow. They had ex- 
pected to finish today, but somewhat of a tangle de- 
veloped over the increased freight rate and especially the 
increased minimum on logs from logging camps to saw- 
mills, The lumbermen took the ground that this ad- 
ditional $1 charge should be placed on the loggers. 
Charles Edgar, acting director of lumber, and some others 
thought it should be borne by the mills. There was a lot 
of argument back and forth on this point. 

KE, B. Hazen submitted a carefully prepared statement 
of production costs based on the books of representative 
fir mills. This furnished material on which to engage 
in further argument regarding the minimum charge for 
the transportation of logs on common carrier roads. 

Early in the discussion the fact developed that the 
increased freight rate will be a determining factor in 
fixing the price on lumber, regardless of how far the 
price fixing program is carried. Indications today among 
jumbermen here were that the price fixing committee and 
the War Industries Board find the price problem far 
more difficult of solution than some of them had thought. 
For example, the southern pine and fir men made -an 
earnest effort to come to an agreement as to the cost 
factors that must be taken into account in fixing a price 
on commercial as well as Government and Allied busi- 
ness. The effort failed, and a decision was reached for 
each to go before the price fixing committee and present 
the case on its merits, 

The fact that wide differences of opinion exist be- 
tween fir men and also among southern pine men on some 
important points is not calculated to make easier the 
work of Uncle Sam’s agents in attempting to arrive at 
what is a just price to the Government, the Allies, the 
retail dealers and the public. Incidentally, the whole- 
salers are far from asleep and they intend to have some 
say in the price fixing matter and, if possible, have their 
status in lumber distribution definitely fixed one way 
or another. 

Louis Germain, jr., head of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Distributers’ Bureau, attended today’s hear- 
ing. E. T. Allen, who is looking out for timber owners, 
also was present, as were a few others not immediately 
connected with the production of fir lumber, 


Personal Opinion on Practicability 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative has discussed 
the matter of fixing price to the public with every leading 
lumberman whom he has met here. Without exception 
they have replied that they did not know how it was to be 
done. Some of them hope still that no effort will be made 
to go beyond the retailer. The President, however, is 


known to be convinced that a price should be fixed to the 
public, 


One leading southern pine producer told members of the 
staff of the director of lumber and the War Industries 
Board proper that if a serious attempt is made to fix a 
price on lumber to the public an organization as large 
as the Food and Fuel Administration combined will 
be necessary. 

Whether Bernard M. Baruch and his associates, who 
are looking at the matter from a broad gauged viewpoint 
and in the light of the President’s announced policy, have 
grasped the extent of the organization required to make 
price fixing to the public really effective may be ques- 
tioned. Mr. Baruch is a big man, however, and is deal- 
ing with big tnings and doing his work well. Lumber- 
men generally appear to have confidence in him and in his 
disposition to do the right thing. 

Prices have been fixed heretofore on steel, copper, 
aluminum and other metals, wool and a few other 
commodities. The rule has been for representative men 
in each industry to get together with the Government’s 
spokesmen and agree upon a price conceded to be rea- 
sonable and just to both sides. Some of the other in- 
dustries are more highly organized than the lumber in- 
dustry. Southern pine and fir spokesmen having failed to 
come to an agreement among themselves naturally makes 
it more difficult for the price fixing committee to de- 
termine what is the most equitable basis from which to 
work out a decision on maximum prices. In any event 
it does not appear likely that a hasty decision will be 
made regarding the question of a price to the public, or 
even to the retailer or wholesaler. 


Attitude of the President and Manufacturers 


Lumbermen who are here desire to comply with the 
expressed wishes of the Government’s representatives. 
Having gone on record at the National meeting in Chi- 
cago as willing to stand for the Government fixing a 
price on commercial lumber, they have not the faintest 
idea of repudiating their own resolution, Many of them 
feel, however, that fixing a maximum mill price to ap- 
ply generally as a basis should cover the ground so far 
as concerns purchases by the Government and the Allies 
and the trade. They think it a doubtful expedient to 
go even that far, and much more so to attempt to regu- 
late prices down thru the retailer to the public. 

The proposition is nothing like as simple as it looks 
on the surface. A little scratching of the surface at any 
point develops obstacles of all kinds, Despite the com- 
plicated nature of the situation, one individual in a posi- 
tion to know how Mr. Baruch feels says that a price to 
the public is not in any sense camouflage; that it is 
the President’s own policy, and that it will be tried 
out even at the risk of being smashed in practical opera- 
tion, Whether this individual spoke with real or assumed 
authority may be questioned. 

The lumbermen here are hopeful that a final decision, 
which will hold for a reasonable period of time, will not 
be long delayed. They wish to get rid of uncertainty as 
quickly as possible, no matter which way the cat jumps. 


War Basis and Essential Industries 

Lumbermen generally realize that the industries of 
the country ultimately must go on a war basis. Some 
of those here feel that the sooner this happens the better, 
as far as lumber is concerned; in order that uncertainty 
may be ended. It is a brand new thing, and many lum- 
bermen have the natural degree of distrust of untried 
expedients. 

There has been a suggestion that lumber concerns in 
sections that are not contributing to the needs of the 
Government and the Allies may ultimately find them- 
selves high and dry. For example, mills in the Inland 
Empire are not furnishing material for Government 
orders. Are Inland Empire mills essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war? This question is said 
to have been raised specifically during the informal con- 
ferences that have been going on here for virtually two 
weeks. If the measure by which an industry contributes 
to the prosecution of the war is to govern the powers that 
be in determining what is essential and what not essen- 
tial, even certain mills in California that are not cutting 
lumber that Uncle Sam or the Allies are using might 
well find themselves placed in the non-essential class. 

Until now the Government has not been disposed to 
recognize the wholesaler as essential to the proper dis- 
tribution of lumber for Government and Allied uses. 
If a price is to be fixed to the public it is hard to see how 
the Government could avoid doing business thru the 
wholesaler. The Fuel Administration found it very help- 
ful to recognize that the wholesaler and jobber were 
important factors in the distribution of coal. Whole- 
sale lumbermen are confident the powers that be will 
recognize that they are in position to assist the Govern- 
ment in this connection. 


A Knotty Problem 

Under a system of price fixing that goes all the way 
around will the Government take care of the side cut 
from mill operations on ship timbers and airplane stock? 
In other words, if the Government is to embark upon a 
policy of regulating the lumber industry will it really 
regulate it? If it will find a market for side stuff in- 
cident to essential mill operations for Government uses 
lumbermen can see where real good to the industry might 
result in all sections. 

With so many grades and species, with tens of 
thousands of retailers whose handling charges vary wide- 
ly in different sections and under different conditions, the 
task is a staggering one. It is freely predicted that one 
certain result of the agitation over prices will be to make 
all mills adopt some adequate system of cost account- 


(Concluded on Page 64) 
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SEEK GOVERNMENT AID FOR A RIVER BARGE LINE 


Delegation from Mississippi Valley Points Visiting 
Washington—Has Strong Arguments 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 11.—To urge upon Director Gen- 
eral McAdoo the importance of constructing at once a 
Government-owned barge line on the lower Mississippi 
River, as a war measure, a delegation representing St. 
Louis and other river cities will confer with him in Wash- 
ington next Monday. The St. Louisans will depart at 
noon Thursday, headed by Jackson Johnson, president 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, and James E. 
Smith, former president of the Mississippi Valley Water- 
ways Association. 

The river boosters will confer with the thirty-six sena- 
tors from the Valley States and the delegation, headed 
by Sendtor Reed, will call upon Mr. McAdoo. Senator 
Reed is preparing a statement in answer to objections 
that have been advanced against the project. 


agents have begun operations in that section and are 
buying up all the walnut trees that they can find. 
tract of walnut timber near Bismarck, north of Danville, 
was bought by these agents and men went to work this 
week to cut the timber and it will be shipped to St. 
Louis, where it will be worked up into gunstocks for the 
Government. The timber north of Danville along the 
North Fork River is the last remnant of the once large 
walnut tracts of many years ago. 

8. H. Blood, sawmill owner of Grayville, Ill., a few 
miles west of this city, with the aid of boy scouts a few 
days ago found thirty-four walnut trees on his farm that 
will produce about 5,000 feet of good lumber. This 
will be turned over to the Government. 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF INLAND EMPIRE CUT 


SPOKANE, WasH., June 8.—Figures have been com- 
piled as follows showing the equipment and capacity of 
the larger sawmills of the Spokane district of the Inland 
Empire and their operations on May 15 this year: 











Photo by International Film Service 


This is a view of one of the sawmills in France being operated by members of the 10th and 
20th Engineers (Forest) and is one of the first illustrations to reach this country showing 
where the lumbermen are working. That they are working is shown by the pile of sawdust 
to the right. The photographer had supplied a — line to go with the illustration to 


the effect that the pile of sawdust represented one 


MAN it seems that a pile of sawdust of this size is some achievement as representing all 
the work that one mill has done since the beginning of operations; it took many thousand 
feet of logs to produce that amount of dust. Some timbers may be seen piled up at the left. 








KENTUCKY PRODUCES A HUGE YELLOW POPLAR 


Tree Said to Have Brought Goodly Sum—Handling 
It Presents Difficulties 


WuitTeEsBurRG, Ky., June 12.—A mammoth yellow pop- 
lar tree, perhaps one of the largest ever marketed in 
eastern Kentucky, has just been cut and consigned to 
the Cincinnati markets by the Rodgers Bros.’ Lumber 
Co., a local concern operating on Shelby Creek east of 
here, near the Letcher-Pike border. 

The great tree stood back several miles in the foothills 
of the Cumberland Mountain and for years was an ob- 
ject of much interest, many people being attracted by 
the unusually big tree. Surrounding there were other 
trees of large size. Lumbermen for years figured on the 
cost of marketing the big tree, but no one cared to 
experiment until the Rodgers Bros.’ Lumber Co. con- 
cluded to ‘‘tackle’’ the job not long ago. The task was 
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Secretary McAdoo’s Inland Waterways Committee has 
declared that the river is not navigable, and in order 
to refute this a resume has been prepared embodying 
all arguments in favor of river traffic, backed up with 
sworn statements from river pilots and firms that have 
operated barge lines on the lower river. Walter Irwin, 
master of the steamer Nokomis, tells of the movement 
of a tow of thirteen barges loaded with knocked down 
box cars for the French Government from St. Louis to 
New Orleans last December. The trip was made with 
practically no difficulty, altho the river was unusually 
low and the season was long overt. The barges drew five 
feet of water. The only difficulty was at Cairo, where a 
tornado and ice gorges were encountered. These barges 
were 153 feet x 34 feet, with 6-foot hulls. 

The contentions of the valley delegation are borne 
out in a report issued by William 8. Mitchell, district 
engineer for the Mississippi River Commission. 





A SOLDIER-LOGGER ON FRENCH CUSTOMS 


EVERETT, WASH., June 8.—There are no shingle mills 
in France and lumber mills are a great curiosity, writes 
Corporal Joseph Knott to his family in Everett. 

‘*The timber here looks funny,’’ says this soldier’s 
letter. ‘‘It is all in rows, no underbrush, and the trees 
will not average more than 12 or 15 inches in thickness, 
A donkey engiae would not do a very big business here, 
nor would the mills like we have at home. French mills 
are a great curiosity. The head saw—generally the only 
saw—is a band about 2% or 3 inches wide. Logs are 
cut very short, from 6 or 7 to 16 feet. Carriages are 
small and the sawyer feeds by turning a crank. For an 
edger they use the opposite side of a band saw; some- 
times they have a rip saw and once in a great while a 
surfacer or a matcher. There are no shingle mills, as they 
use tile altogether in France. 

‘*The turpentine business is very extensive here. They 
make a long gash in a tree and place an earthernware 
vessel for the pitch to run in. All the trees are scarred 
up from previous years. It looks like a small business 
when one tree is inspected, but taking into consideration 
the millions of trees so treated it is a large proposition. 

**Cork oak also grows in this country, and if you 
need cork all you need to do is to procure a piece of 
bark and whittle your cork.’’ 





FAKE GOVERNMENT AGENTS VICTIMIZE FARMERS 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 10.—According to a report 
received today from Huntingburg, Ind., the farmers in 
that vicinity are being victimized by men who, posing 
as agents of the United States Government, are induc- 
ing them to sell their walnut timber at less than one-half 
the market price. The farmers are being warned by the 
proper authorities to be on their guard and whenever 
a man calls at their homes and says he is representing 
the United States Government they are urged to demand 
of the man that he show his proper credentials. It is 
said that in a number of cases the farmers have been 
taken in by these ‘‘sharpers’’ and have sold their tim- 
ber at low prices. 

In this (Vanderburg) county the several hundred boy 
scouts have decided to help the Government in taking 
lists of farmers who have walnut trees on their places. 
Each tree will be listed and numbered and turned in to 
the Government. 

A report from Danville, Ill., states that Government 


U-BOAT FAILS TO SINK LUMBER SCHOONER 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 8.—That the German U-boat 
raid off the Atlantic coast this week is a real home 
institution as well was emphasized by the sinking off 
Cape Charles last Tuesday morning of the schooner 
Edward R. Baird. The schooner was taking a cargo of 
lumber from Jacksonville to New York when it ran afoul 
the submarine. The latter’s commander gave the captain 
and crew time enough to take to their small boats and 
then let go a couple of powerful bombs, which ought to 
have sunk promptly any kind of an old boat. The 
schooner’s captain, however, followed his wounded ves- 
sel with the glass for several hours and it was still afloat 
when he got beyond glass range. The captain gave it 
as his opinion that the schooner, being built of wood 
and carrying a cargo of lumber, could not sink, but would 
probably float around on the ocean for several days. 


HOW ONE SHIP YARD HANDLES HEAVY TIMBERS 


MiLToN, FLa., June 10.—The wooden ship yards of 
Florida are doing their full share in turning out vessels. 
Not only are the lumber 








undertaken, tho not until the men behind the push had 
figured out the cost of removing the tree, ‘‘snaking’’ the 
big logs to the mill; the expense of hauling the manu- 
factured product to the nearest shipping point—in fact, 
every detail was carefully compiled. An adjacent tract 
of hardwood was purchased; a mill installed one mile 
away. ‘The first work was the disposition of the mam- 
moth tree. With much care the tree was felled. The 
first three cuts were ten feet long, as the biggest task 
was ‘‘snaking’’ the mammoth logs—no steam or motive 
power being available owing to the rough topography 
of the country. Teams of oxen were to be used. The 
butt log cut measured six feet in diameter. Three 10- 
foot cuts were taken first; then five 12-foot cuts, as the 
tree measured a little over 90 feet to the first limb— 
tall and stately. Three other cuts of about 8 feet each 
were sawn above the first branch. The big cuts were 
hauled to the mill with ten heavy yoke of oxen. 

When sawn the product totaled nearly 7,000 feet of 
first class lumber, with several hundred feet of seconds 
thrown in. A special car is now carrying the lumber 





manufacturers of this State 
being called upon to supply 
vast quantities of lumber 
and timbers for vessels but 
they are also cutting thcus- 
ands of piles for work along 
the north Atlantic coast. 
Consequently, there is hardly 
a sawmill in Florida that is 
not the scene of intense ac- 
tivity. Great as the activity 
is around the sawmills there 
is even greater activity in 
the ship building yards. A : 
good example of this activ- , 
ity is the yard of the Bag- 
dad Shipbuilding Co., lo- 
cated on the water front |# 
near Milton. The yard of |@ 
this company is well laid out 
and the entire operation is 
so planned that as much of 
the work as possible will be 
done mechanically. The ac- 
companying illustration de- 
picts one labor saving device 
and also a device that saves 
much time. Along each side 
of a vessel a track is laid 
and over this track a Byers’ 
crane is operated. The crane 
picks up heavy timbers, loads 
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of lumber or any other ob- 


ject desired and lifts up and A BYERS CRAND IN OPERATION AT’ PLANT OF THE BAGDAD SHIPBUILDING CO. 


practically puts it in place. The machine, which is manu- 
factured by the John F. Byers Machine Co., of Ra- 
venna, Ohio, has given very great satisfaction and natur- 
ally saves a great deal of time in getting heavy tim- 
bers in place. The accompanying illustration shows 
one of the wooden ships on the ways and in the fore- 
ground a load of short heavy timbers may be seen starting 
upward in the sling of the crane. The crane is also 
used for piling up timbers temporarily or it may be em- 
ployed to shift timbers so that they may be worked 
with greater ease. 


to Cincinnati. It is said a nice margin of profit was 
netted by the local company in the transaction. 

Few of these large trees remain in the rapidly dimin- 
ishing hardwood field of Kentucky, as development fac- 
tors are everywhere transforming the forests. New towns 
are springing up where a few years ago were indomitable 
forests of fine hardwoods. The forests are going. 





Conscription for the boys who must go. Subscription 
from those who stay. 
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EXPLAINS HANDLING OF CANADIAN TRADE 


War Trade Board Advises How to Make Application 
for Export of Lumber to Canada 


MeEmpHIs, TENN., June 11.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association has today issued a circular to its 
members quoting the following letter written by J. C. 
Woodhull, trade adviser, War Trade Board, Washington, 
to Maley & Wertz: 


We are in receipt of your letter of June 4 in reference to 
applications for export of lumber to Canada. 

Please be advised that the proper way to make application 
for such an export is to make one application on Form X for 
each consignee, accompanied by Form X2, both properly filled 
out as to answers. We are sending you a supply of both of 
these forms. 

As to the triplicate applications to which 7 refer, they 
are not a measure of our Government but of the Canadian 
Government and are designed to assist lumbermen in Canada 
who desire to import lumber from the United States, and 
operate in this way: 

When an importer in Canada desires the assistance of the 
Canadian War Trade Board to secure lumber he wishes to 
purchase in the United States he makes his application in 
triplicate and presents it to this body. This is done on 
forms which the War Trade Board furnishes the Canadian 
importer. The board, if the importation meets with its ap- 
proval, sends one of these forms properly prepared to the 
Canadian War Mission in Washington and the latter, in turn, 
sends it to us for our decision. 

When this is done it is not necessary for the exporter 
in the United States to make an application, the Canadian 
application, reaching us thru the War Trade Board and the 
mission, being all that is required. 

In the regular course of business the first way described— 
that of the exporter in the United States making application 
to us upon our Form X, accompanied by Form X2—is all that 
is necessary. 


In connection with a new ruling of the War Trade 
Board the association has issued the following: 
On all forest products requiring export licenses to Canada 


shippers must endorse one of the following statements on 
bill of lading: 


*1-_-Export license number ...... or partial shipment 
authority and shipper’s export declaration in quadruple mailed 
direct to collector of customs at .......... port of exit. 


“2-——Export license number or partial shipment 
authority and shipper’s export declaration in quadruple at- 
tached thereto.” 

On all forest products not requiring individual license, on 
which, however, shipper’s export declaration in quadruplicate 
must be made, shipper must endorse one of the following 
statements on bill of lading : 

“1—-This shipment does not require individual license ; 
shipper’s export declaration in quadruplicate mailed direct 
to collector of customs at .......... ort of exit. 

“2-This shipment does not require individual license: 
shipper’s export declaration in quadruplicate attached 
hereto.” 


By this means the collector of customs at the port of exit 
at which the car arrives may see at a glance if documents 
were mailed to another port and cars diverted or if attached 
to billing. 


INVESTIGATING GOVERNMENT VEHICLE STOCK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 12.—W. D. Brush and W. N. 
Sparhawk, of the United States Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., are in Cincinnati conferring with lumber 
manufacturers and distributers in regard to the supply 
and production of lumber, bearing on the requirements 
of the Government for wagons, artillery wheels and gun 
stocks. The Government has been supplying a great 
measure of its requirements thru this market, especially 
in hardwoods. 


REPORTED LEGAL PROCEEDINGS CREATE INTEREST 


BaLtTrmorE, Mp., June 10.—A report sent out late this 
afternoon from Washington to the effect that the De- 
partment of Justice was taking steps to institute pro- 
ceedings against lumbermen who have used, unauthor- 
ized, permits signed by army officers, to make shipments 
of lumber for private use, perhaps 7,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber being sent out in this way and got preference over 
other shipments because it ostensibly was intended for 
the Government, was received with much interest among 
members of the trade here. These members had, of 
course, heard rumors about such alleged practices and, ac- 
cording to current reports, the extent of such preferential 
shipments were made to appear much larger in these 
rumors, which, however, could not be traced to any reliable 
source. Nor were lumbermen impressed with the serious- 
ness of the allegation that an effort would be put forth 
not merely to have dealers reputed to have made use of 
these permits indicted for fraud, but to bring against 
them the graver charge of treason or disloyalty. The be- 
lief expressed here is that if improper use of the permits 
in question was made it was not done with any intent to 
deceive the Government or to aid any interests un- 
friendly to it, but solely to.meet some imperative business 
requirements, and that in all probability every piece of 
such lumber ultimately went into Government work and 
became a means of promoting the war. It is not thought 
that any charge of disloyalty, let alone treason, could 
be sustained. 


PRESENT TRANSPORTATION TROUBLES TO DIRECTOR 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 11.—The Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is hoping for at 
least some relief from the trying transportation situation 
prevailing here after an important conference held last 
Monday, with Regional Director C. H. Markham. Presi- 
dent Robert B. Rayner, Secretary John I. Coulbourn, Rob- 
ert G. Kay, chairman of the committee on railroads and 
transportation, past presidents Frederick 8. Underhill 
and Thomas B. Hammer, and Thomas B. Rutter, jr., at- 
tended the conference for the wholesale lumbermen, while 
Mr. Markham had some of his assistants present for the 
railroads. They were very courteously received, and their 
complaints carefully considered. They were asked to put 
their claims in writing, and were told that ‘‘the rail- 
toads are getting in better shape all the time, and we 
will give you relief or tell why we can’t.’’ ‘The following 
was then drafted and sent formally: 


We ask for relief from the present burdensome situation so 
&s to enable us to ship commercial lumber from points in the 











South via Cincinnati and Hagerstown Gateways to points east 
of Pittsburgh and Brie, except to Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York proper. 

We also ask your earnest consideration to the needs of our 
shippers whose material can move only by Norfolk and Poto- 
mac Yards, providing some method by which shipments may 
move by either of these routes, and insuring us that when 
permits are issued by Messrs. Glynn and Blydenburgh, the 
same will be honored by the originating line in the South. 

We wish to remind you of our statement to you of our 
many obligations in old, unfilled orders which we are most 
anxious to be rid of prior to June 25, when the new rates of 
freight will be in effect. 


Those who attended the conference seem to think there 
is a better chance of relief than there has been before be- 


cause they believe an earnest effort to find a way will 
be made, 


LAUNCH CAMPAIGN TO KEEP LABOR AT HOME 


LovIsvittE, Ky., June 12.—About a dozen Louisville 
lumber and woodworking plants are among about fifty 
local industrial concerns whick thru the Louisville Board 
of Trade have launched a campaign thru the local news- 
papers to hold skilled labor in Louisville and break up 
the steady shifting from job to job. The slogan ‘‘ Stick 
to Your Job in Louisville,’? has been adopted, and 
reading notices and full page advertisements are being 
used in the newspapers in an effort to show employees 
that wages in Louisville are as high as elsewhere, and 
that they will make more by sticking on one job than 
losing time and traveling expenses in their efforts to 
locate better jobs on every rumor. 

An effort is being made to show the workingman 
that he can assist the city and also his country by stick- 
ing to his job and aiding production until such a time as 
he may be called for active Federal service. 








UNDERTAKE BIG SPRUCE CONTRACT 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 10.—Sims & Carey, railroad 
contractors of St. Paul, who have operated considerably 
in Montana, it is understood, have taken a Government 
contract to furnish 300,000,000 feet of spruce from west- 
ern Clallam County in this State. They are now ar- 
ranging to construct a large mill at Lake Pleasant, about 
forty miles beyond the present end of the Milwaukee 


NAVAL STORES OPERATORS PLEDGE CO-OPERATION 


Official Urges Curtailed Operation to Release Men, and 
Advises Producers to Organize 


New Or.eans, La., June 10.—Manufacturers of naval 
stores were told at a conference today between representa- 
tives of that industry and Cliff Williams, Federal super- 
visor of labor for the sixth labor district, that they must 
curtail production in order to release men for essential 
war work. ‘‘ You are over-producing,’’ said he, ‘‘ while in 
many places the grass is higher than the food crops. I 
do not wish to injure you; all I want is to find out how 
many men you can do without and then cut your force as 
much as possible.’? Mr. Williams denounced the luring 
away of labor from southern industries and promised to 
use his best efforts to stop it. A.C. Darling, of Adalusia, 
Ala., declared that to stop the industry would ruin hun- 
dreds of operators whose entire resources were tied up 
in pine land leases that must be paid whether they were 
worked or not. H.M. Hamilton, of Chicago, representing 
the national varnish manufacturers, produced figures to 
show that 75 percent of the paint and varnish manu- 
factured was used for war purposes, including painting 
of ships, cantonments, army wagons ete. Every shrapnel 
shell needs one to three pounds of varnish, 

Supervisor Williams expressed his desire to coéperate 
with the naval stores manufacturers to the fullest extent, 
and suggested that they organize ‘‘self preservation loy- 
alty leagues’’ ior the purpose of ‘‘creating public senti- 
ment that will force the last loafer to work, keep out the 
labor-recruiter curse and maintain a check on the labor 
situation.’’ By a rising vote the members of the confer- 
ence pledged themselves to form such leagues, and also 
adopted a resolution endorsing the movement to provide 
labor to harvest the crops of the sixth district, and de- 
claring that they will gladly codperate, making no effort 
to hold labor in excess of that actually required to pro- 
duce sufficient naval stores to supply the needs of the 
United States and the Allies. 





LONGEST WOODEN BRIDGE IN WORLD BURNS 


The famous mile long bridge, acclaimed to be the longest 
wooden bridge in the world, connecting the celebrated 
summer resorts of Hampton 








and Salisbury Beaches in 
New Hampshire, is again 
being rebuilt after being 
damaged seriously in a fire 
of suspicious origin. 

The great bridge is the 
main artery of travel between 
the New England cities and 
the White Mountains and the 
Maine beaches for the auto- 
mobilists. Already it has 
suffered a serious accident 
with much damage when this 
winter the great ice cakes 
crushed some of the piling 
and the tidal waters at a 
great height took away sev- 
eral hundred feet. This fire 
is very suspicious and as yet 
the authorities have decided 
on no probable cause except 
possibly incendiary origin. 

The bridge is of spruce and 
southern pine and is just 








SUSPICIOUS FIRE BURNS WORLD'S LONGEST WOODEN BRIDGE 


railroad extension that runs out from Port Angeles, 
Wash. It is understood that the Government will finance 
the railroad in extending its line to the location of the 
mill, but construction on the mill plant will be begun 
at once and machinery and equipment will be taken in 
over the team road by auto truck. Miles Earles, formerly 
with the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., Port Angeles, 
and brother of Michael Earles, of Seattle, former presi- 
dent of that company, is to have charge of the new con- 
cern’s logging operation. Plans are being made for 
rushing the work of constructing the plant. 





LAY PLANS TO SOLVE LABOR PROBLEMS 


Str. Louis, Mo., June 11.—Saturday half holidays at 
full pay has been granted the laborers in the retail lum- 
ber yards of St. Louis. Ten hours will constitute a day’s 
work, as heretofore, and it was agreed that extra time 
for those who wish to put it in will be paid for by con- 
tract. The scale of wages paid yard laborers has been 
voluntarily increased recently, and the Saturday half- 
holiday is also voluntary on the part of the lumbermen. 

The decision to improve working conditions in the 
yards was made at a meeting yesterday of the labor 
committee of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange— 
Division A, retailers—of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis. The problems arising from the shortage of 
labor, a condition that affects alike the producing and 
distributing centers because of the call to arms of men 
and the demands for labor in war work, were discussed. 
It was decided that the lumber yards must make work- 
ing conditions as attractive as possible in order to hold 
their men. Common labor is especially short. 

The labor committee is composed of Stephen J. Gavin, 
chairman; Charles Behrens, Val Reis and Julius Seidel. 

A solution of the shortage of labor is seen in the em- 
ployment of negro women in the yards. The Ganahl 
Lumber Co. is the first concern to employ this class of 
labor, and the experiment has been so successful that 
other yards contemplate its use. The women answered 
an advertisement that did not stipulate that men were 
wanted. They were engaged, and now have been at 
work for three weeks. 


under a mile in length. It 
was originally a toll bridge, 
built by a private concern, 
Now it is owned by the State. Construction of a large 
number of new summer houses on White Island was held 
up by the damage from the fire. 





BIG SHELL BOX ORDER PLACED 


Toronto, ONT., June 11—The Canadian Government 
let contracts for shell boxes yesterday which will create a 
market for about 13,500,000 feet of spruce and birch. 
The call asked for tenders on 1,000,000 boxes and it is 
believed that the contracts given cover the whole of this 
amount. The names of those securing the contracts have 
not been made public. All of the contracts, however, 
weut to Ontario and Quebec nrms, according to reliable 
information, 

The box covered in this contract is to hold two rounds 
of 6-inch shells and each box requires about 1114 feet of 
spruce and 2 feet of birch. Both the spruce and the 
birch are to be 1l-inch stock dressed to % inch. The 
prices of the contracts let range from $1.12 to $1.15. 
The spruce is for the sides and top and bottom. The 
birch is for the ends. 





“TREELESS” STATE FURNISHES WALNUT 


Omana, Nzs., June 10.—Southeastern Nebraska is be- 
ing entirely denuded of its black walnut timber to furnish 
gun stocks for the American army and the Allies. Black 
walnut has flourished on the river and creek bottoms for 
more than half a century, but the timber has been 80 
scattered that it has never been cut to any extent to be 
marketed. Now that the demand for black walnut has 
become so great for gun stocks this timber has suddenly 
come to real value. Boy scouts are sent out to find the 
black walnut trees and hunt out the owners in order that 
the trees may be purchased and marketed, and today along 
the railway tracks in many of the towns great stacks of 
black walnut logs are piled awaiting shipment, a sight 
unusual in this State, commonly known as the treeless 
prairie State. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


AIRPLANES HAVE MONOPOLY ON FIR 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 12.—It was predicted here 
today that the circular order issued June 7 by the Fir 
Production Board, virtually placing an embargo on fir 
lumber of the grade 2 clear or better for cross arms, 
tank stock, silo stock or pipe stock, will be modified in 
the near future. The Department of Agriculture is boost- 
ing the campaign to have farmers build more silos in 
order to increase their facilities for taking care of feed 
stuffs for stock. Consequently officials of the department 
were surprised when they learned of the new fir embargo 
order. The aviation people were called upon and declared 
that all clear fir stock was needed for airplane material, 
at least for the present. The Department of Agriculture 
therefore was not disposed to interfere in any way with 
the execution of the order of the fir board in the absence 
of definite proof of the actual need of the class of mate- 
rial that enters into silo staves for aircraft production. 
It was strongly intimated that the order will be sharply 
modified. At the same time the fir board members are a 
unit in the conviction that nothing can be permitted to 
interfere with getting out the desired amount of fir for 
aircraft, which all recognize must come first. 

A copy of the fir board’s order reached Washington 
today. It states clearly that outstanding releases of 
these classes of stock are merely suspended—not canceled 
or recalled. ‘‘ Whenever it appears proper to this board 
for us to allow shipment of this class of material another 
circular will be issued reinstating the releases, which are 
hereby suspended,’’ it reads. 

Provision is made for taking care of exceptional cases 
that may arise. In such instances the ultimate consumer 
must make application direct to the board, and if proper 
showing is made releases will be ordered. 





HAGERSTOWN GATEWAY ROUTING RESTRICTED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHinetTon, D. C., June 12.—In a decision handed 
down in Investigation and Suspension Docket No, 1112— 
Lumber from the Southeast—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission makes fhe following findings: 

1. Proposed cancelation of routes for the movement of 
lumber, under joint rates, from points on the Seaboard Air 
Line and the Atlantic Coast Line to eastern port cities and 
interior eastern territory thru Petersburg and Richmond, Va., 
and Hagerstown, Md., justified in part 

2. Proposed cancelation of the route thru Florence, §8. C., 
Wadesboro, N. C., and Hagerstown, Md., on lumber from At- 
lantic Coast Line points north and east of the line from 
Wadesboro to Charleston, 8. C., justified. 

This case grew out of the congestion at the Norfolk and 
Potomac yard gateways on lumber from the Southeast, 
which resulted in the placing of embargoes on those points 
and the passage of shipments thru them only upon the 
issue of permits. On account of these conditions lumber 
shippers sought an outlet via Hagerstown, availing them- 
selves of the unlimited routing provisions of the tariffs. 
The carriers involved, because of the increasing use of 
the Hagerstown route, filed tariffs placing certain re- 
strictions upon shipments thru that gateway. The Nor- 
folk & Western pointed out that it had found it necessary 
to place several embargoes on its line between Petersburg 
and Hagerstown. 

The effect of the commission’s decision is to grant the 
roads the authority to make certain restrictions as to 
routing, but not virtually to close the Hagerstown gate- 
way as some of the lumber shippers feared might be the 
case. In closing Hagerstown to shipments from Atlantic 
Coast Line points north and east of the line from Wades- 
boro, N. C., to Charleston, 8. C., the commission points 
out that this particular area should be excluded. 





GOVERNMENT BUYS MORE SOUTHERN PINE 
[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN J 

WasuHinaton, D. C., June 13.—The Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau this week has placed new orders total 
ing about 25,000,000 feet. The largest item is 6,000,000 
feet of lumber to be delivered at the new Government 
supply yard at Gilmerton, Va. 

An item of 5,000,000 feet is for the James Stewart 
Co., to be used for bulwarks in ships and to be delivered 
at New York and Portsmouth. , Nearly 5,000,000 feet is 
car material for the American Car & Foundry Co., deliv- 
ered at Berwick, Pa. Upward of 2,000,000 feet is for 
the additional hospital to be built by the surgeon gen- 
eral at Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, Md. The Southern 
Railway placed an order for 4,000,000 feet for bridges 
ete. An additional 600,000 feet of lumber was ordered 
for the Government nitrate plant at Nitro, Va. 
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TEXAS BOOMS THE SILO PRACTICALLY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Houston, Tex., June 11.—‘‘Tf you can not put a uni- 
form on. your back, put a silo on your farm’’ is the 
slogan of a campaign launched Sunday by the extension 
service of the Agricultural and Mechanical College, acting 
in conjunction with the State council of defense. The 
campaign is to last ten days, but while brief it will be 
energetic, the ultimate object being to secure the installa- 
tion of 5,585 new silos in Texas. 

Thru its hundreds of county demonstration agents and 
the county branches of the council of defense the exten- 
sion service will carry the slogan to the homes of the 
farmers in the hope of stimulating interest. Arrange- 
ments have been made to send an expert around to direct 
the erection of the silos where they are purchased in car- 
load lots and then give demonstrations under an expert 
of how to fill the silos when the time comes for that 
purpose. 

The campaign is inaugurated as a war measure, the 
arguments being made that every silo saves enough food 
to feed eighty soldiers for one month; that cows fed on 
silage produce from 12 to 17 percent more milk than 
when fed on the same feed in its dry state, and that 


practically 50 percent of the feed value of the Texas corn 
crop is lost in the failure to save the stalk and fodder. 

Texas has had a sad lesson in losses of cattle, crops 
and dairy products by failure to provide protection 
against the drouth of the last few years. C. M. Evans, 
chief of the animal husbandry division of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College extension service, is bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of the farmers in the 
following statement: 


Under the drouth conditions which prevailed in Texas last 
year the entire crop of corn in many portions of the State 
was of no value save as silage. There were hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of corn where there was no grain on the stalk, 
but the stalks would have made three tons of ensilage to the 
acre and worth $10 a ton; as it was all of this feed was 
wasted. The ovtlook this year is for a heavy crop of forage, 
but there is also the prospect that all corn and wheat by- 
products will be greatly in demand for human food, making 
it necessary that cattle be fed more largely on forage than 
ever before, and as we do not know when there will be an- 
other drouth we ought to put all forage possible in silos this 
year and hold it as a reserve against the day when there will 
be an urgent need for it. 


Under the plan of campaign the total number of silos 
that are to be built has been apportioned among the 
counties of the State. Dallas and Harris counties, the 
largest in the State, are to have sixty silos each, and 
already good results are being shown from the campaign. 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY PROMOTED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or.EANS, LaA., June 13.—Secretary-manager 
J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, today 
announced the appointment of A. G. T. Moore, assistant 
secretary since 1916, as director of the association’s cut- 





A. G. T. MOORE, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA.; 
Director Southern Pine Cut-over Land Department 


over land department. The appointment is approved by 
the cut-over land committee. Mr. Rhodes adds: 

Mr. Moore will cotjperate with officials of the Government 
in the several southern States in working out the problems 
of the best immediate utilization of cut-over lands. It is not 
the intention of the association to exploit these lands for set- 
tlement at this time but rather to investigate their possi- 
bilities for cattle grazing, and to that end will coéperate in 
experiments in forage crops, suppression of the cattle tick 
etc. 

No appointment to the assistant secretaryship will be 
made at this time, but H. C. Berckes, who has been serv- 
ing on the association staff for three years, has been 
given the title of assistant to manager. 





AN EXPLANATION 


This week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN will be late in reaching its readers— 
the result of labor trouble. Early last week the 
press feeders of Chicago made a demand for an 
increase in their pay of $5 a week. The em- 
ployers offered to arbitrate the matter, but the 
press feeders’ union was unwilling to arbitrate. 
A few of the press feeders returned to work for 
two days, Saturday and Sunday, and the June 8 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
printed but reached its readers two or three days 
late. The feeders then went out again and this 
week there has been a continuous strike until 
Thursday night. 

The employers asked the United States Gov- 
ernment to appoint an arbitrator. Such arbi- 
trator has been appointed and a conference has 
been held—the arbitrator advising the union to 
go back to work and to accept arbitration. The 
union has just agreed to go back to work, and 
the presses are now running on the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and the paper will get into the 
mail on Saturday. This will mean it will reach 
its destinations from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours late. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regrets ex- 
ceedingly that there has been a delay in the 
paper reaching its readers, but it was unavoid- 
able for the reason that all of the large printing 
establishments in the city of Chicago have been 
affected. All other trade publications have been 
delayed the same as the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. 











LUMBERMEN 


WHAT THE RAILROADS MAY SPEND 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 13.—The director general of 
railroads has approved a budget for all railroads and 
terminal companies providing for the expenditure of a 
little less than $1,000,000,000; this includes $206,994,914 
for freight cars, $28,340,446 for passenger cars, $12,- 
963,109 for other equipment not including locomotives 
and $35,043,290 for improvements to existing equipment. 
Another item covers bridges, trestles and culverts to cost 
$38,035,762, rails and other track material $31,556,115, 
section houses and other roadway buildings $1,510,546, 
freight and passenger stations, office buildings etc., $22,- 
940,636. Considerable items also are provided for shop 
buildings, engine houses, power plants, wharves and 
docks. Nearly $50,000,000 will be spent on new stretches 
of main line track and nearly double that amount on 

additional yard tracks, sidings and industry tracks. 





LUMBERMAN’S SON WOUNDED IN WAR 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 13.—A. 8. Wastell, prom- 
inent lumberman of the Pacific coast, now connected with 
the fir production board, has been officially advised that 
his son, Albert Wastell, an engineer, was severely wounded 
in France May 29. , 


NEW FREIGHT INCREASE INTERPRETED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 13.—A supplement to the 
order of Director General of Railroads MeAdoo provid- 
ing for a general increase of 25 percent in freight rates 
with certain exceptions, including lumber, provides that 
intrastate rates when in conflict with interstate rates 
shall not be cancelled but that the increases shall apply 
to both State and interstate rates. The modification re- 
garding the $15 minimum charge per car on logs is con- 
tained in the following: 

The minimum charge of $15 per car will apply only to line 
haul shipments and not to brick, cement, coal, co e, logs, 
ore, sand and gravel and stone, broken, crushed or ground, 


on which the existing rates as increased under section two 
of the order shall apply. 





Another important paragraph of the supplement reads: 


Section 20 is amended to provide specifically that the rates 
to be increased are those existing on May 25, 1918, including 
changes previously published, but not then effective and not 
under suspension except that the increases will apply to rates 
authorized or ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
prior to May 25, 1918, and published between May 25 and 
June 15, and that where rates so authorized or ordered are 
not published before June 15 they may be increased as pro- 
vided in the order by subsequent revision. 





MORE ABOUT ITALY’S LUMBER NEEDS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—Of great interest to 
American lumber. manufacturers interested in after war 
Kuropean markets will be the following report on the 
demand for lumber in Italy as secured by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce from what it terms ‘‘an 
authoritative source’’: ; 


The yearly cut from Italian forests, excluding firewood, be- 
fore the war amounted to not more than 600,000,000 feet, 
board measure, a year. Up to date the lack of imported lum- 
ber and the demands of the war have made such inroads upon 
the supply that for about fifteen years no more timber can 
be cut. If the war ends within a year or two, Italy must 
import at least 2,000,000,000 board feet a year; but if lum- 
ber prices abroad are approximately the same in gold as they 
were before the war, it will import 3,000,000,000 to 4,000,- 
00,000 board feet for about three years and 2,000,000,000 
board feet for the twelve years following. Many Italian lum- 
ber concerns had their own tracts of timber and mills in that 
part of Austria bordering upon the Italian Veneto. These 
concerns will not go back into Austria if lumber can be im- 
ported from elsewhere and lumber prices are at all within 
reason. 

Outside of southern pine from the United States, practically 
all the wood imported was of the kind known in Italy as 
“abete’’ (Huropean pine or fir). In my opinion there will be 
a postwar market for American spruce, hemlock, southern 
pine, swamp cypress, redwood, and Douglas fir or Oregon pine, 
as well as for a fair quantity of American white oak, the last 
named in the form of railway ties particularly. The market 
for American pitch pine will always be here on account of its 
use for hardwood flooring and similar purposes. I suggest that 
American manufacturers begin to exhibit in Italy, in the 
American consulates or elsewhere, small samples of all the 
woods mentioned, except pitch pine and white oak, both of 
which are well known. Several qualities of each variety, 
with the prices of each quality, should be exhibited and goods 
guaranteed to sample. I believe that southern pine and 
southern swamp cypress are just the woods to take the place 
of the “abete,” and that Oregon pine and redwood can not 
help finding a good market. All, however, must be furnished 
at a price to compete with Austrian lumber, otherwise Italy 
would be compelled to turn to Austria again. The great re- 
quirement is to have samples of American wood in Italy now, 
so that Italian dealers may see just what the United States 
can furnish in the way of cheap lumber. 





THE TONNAGE PUZZLE EXPLAINED 


To many persons who are not experienced ship build- 
ers the various uses of the term ‘‘tonnage’’ in relation 
to the size of a ship are very confusing. The following 
article from the ‘‘Pusey & Jones Shipbuilder’’ explains 
the terms well and makes a clean distinction between the 
various ways in which the terms are used: 


There are four kinds of tonnage in use in shipping circles. 
They are gross tonnage, net registered tonnage, deadweight 
carrying capacity and displacement. 

Deadweight tonnage is what the vessel actually can carry 
in tons of heavy cargo, plus stores and bunker coal. 

Gross tonnage is based on the cubic contents of the hull, 
with certain arbitrary spaces deducted, and has little bear- 
ing on the cargo-carrying capacity of the vessel. 

Net registered tonnage is gross tonnage, with certain allow- 
ances for crew space and machinery space deducted, and has 
little bearing on the deadweight carrying capacity of the 
vessel, 

Displacement is the total weight of the vessel when full of 
cargo—that is, the weight of her hull plus her deadweight 
tonnage. 

In round numbers, a ship of 9,000 tons deadweight would 
stand about as follows: 


Deadweight carrying capacity...........eeee eee cees 9,000 
SAP AHA Ss, o'sse S510 CK Gip tals dy:ste-n esta coins Genesee 5,000 
De MII sla ninco bo -aunni dine 'S eashn eS sti fo Loe wag oth cal oe 3,000 
Displacement ...... ohare SPL aR ATA, SUED ACL, 
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UTILIZING HOUSE CARPENTERS FOR BUILDING SHIPS 





Many Are Now Employed in Ship Yards—Brief Special Training Is Required—Available Men Should Enroll in Public 
Service Reserve and Await Call—Applications in Person Are Discouraged 


Impelled by the increasingly urgent need of maximum 
production of ships and by the fact that thousands of 
house carpenters thruout the country are in enforced idle- 
ness because of abnormal conditions in the building in- 
dustry, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently instituted 
an exhaustive investigation to ascertain to what extent 
these carpenters might be able to find employment in 
ship yards and thus aid in winning the war. The fact 
that there is a difference between the special kind of 
skill possessed by the ordinary carpenter and that re- 
quired by the ship builder was, of course, fully recog- 
nized; yet it was felt that with their experience in the 
use of tools the former class of workmen probably could 
soon acquire the training needed for ship work and 
render valuable aid in the present emergency. After per- 
sonal interviews and correspondence with some of the 
officials of the United States Shipping Board, the Emer- 
gency, Fleet Corporation and the public service reserve 
of the Department of Labor, and correspondence with 
many large ship building concerns in all parts of the 
country, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is able to present 
certain facts and conclusions which it is hoped will be 
not only interesting but of definite value to those most 
directly concerned. In this connection it may not be 
out of place to mention that letters have been received 
from Chairman Edward N. Hurley, of the United States 
Shipping Board; and from Director General Charles M. 
Schwab and Vice President Charles Piez, of the Emer- 
geney Fleet Corporation, expressing their appreciation 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S cooperation in this mat- 
ter and offering certain suggestions as to the most effect- 
ive means of accomplishing the desired results, some 
of which will be specifically referred to further along 
in this article. 

. Letters: have been received from the Federal State di- 
rectors of the Public Service Reserve of many of the 
States, giving interesting and valuable information re- 
garding the situation in their several States. Excerpts 
from these letters are quoted and commented on in this 
article. For the convenience of any persons who may 
wish to correspond with these officials for further infor- 
mation, or to enroll, their names and addresses are printed, 
as follows: 

Thomas J. Croaff, State Director U. 8. Public Service Re- 
serve, Phoenix, Ariz. 

W. G, Sprague, Special Agent U. S. Employment Service, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Leo. H. Kasper, State Director U. S. Public Service Re- 
serve, State Capitol, Hartford, Conn. 

oO. G. F. Markhus, State Director U. 8. Public Service Re- 
serve, Boise, Idaho. 

Charles A. Munroe, State Director U. S. Public Service 
Reserve, 120 West Adams St., Chicago, Il. 

H. J. Metcalf, State Director U. 8. Public Service Reserve, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

f Knapp, State Director U. 8. Public Service Reserve, 
Topeka, Kan. 

John X. Shaw, State Director U. S. Public Service Re- 
serve, 26 Commerce St., Baltimore, Md. 

William A. Gaston, State Director U. 8S. Public Service 
Reserve, State House, Boston, Mass. 

William B. Wreford, Secretary U. S. Public Service Re- 
serve, 43 Washington Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

D. R. Cotton, State Director U. S. Public Service Reserve, 
1414 Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

C. C. Carson, Director U. 8. Public Service Reserve, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 

George_E, Norman, State Director U. 8. 
Reserve, Lincoln, Neb. 

Clarence EK. Carr, State Director U. S. Public Service Re- 
serve, State House, Concord, N. H. 

Hardy, Secretary Commercial Club, Fargo, N. D. 

Joseph Spitz, State Director of Employment, 9 Franklin 
St., Newark, N. J. 

Robert W. Simonds, State Director U. S. Public Service 
Reserve, Montpelier, Vt. 

John C. Frazee, State Director U. S. Public Service Re- 
serve, Finance Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles McCaffree, State Director U. S. Public Reserve, 
—— Ss. 


Public Service 


D. 
° - Mayhugh, State Director U. S. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

H. Lewis, State District Superintendent U. S. Em- 
igre? Service, Smithville, Tex. 

obert Moran, State Director U. S. Public Service Reserve, 

Arcade Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Samuel B. Montgomery, State Director U. S. Public Serv- 
ice Reserve, Charlestown, W. Va. 

P. B. Pope, Traveling Examiner U. 8S. Public Service Re- 
serve, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Edward P. Taylor, State Director U. S. Public Service 
Reserve, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

N. BE. Squibb, State Director U. S. Public Service Reserve, 
State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Herbert P. Carter, State Director U. 8. 
Reserve, Alexandria, Va. 


. Qualifications for Ship Trades 


Before passing to the consideration of the replies re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from the various 
ship building concerns to whom its letters of inquiry 
were addressed the following statement by T. M. Guerin, 
of the Brotherhood of Carpenters, Washington, D. C., 
will be found illuminating. His remarks regarding the 
readiness with which ordinary carpenters adapt themselves 
to ship building work are corroborated by some of the re- 
plies received. Mr. Guerin says: 


The work of the shipwright is the most varied of any 
Ship building trade. He follows closely and plays a part in 
the construction of the ship from the laying of the keel 
blocks until the vessel slides into the water. The work may 
be roughly divided into two classes—the carpentry or wood 
work such as _ scaffolding, building cradle and launching 
ways, laying of wooden decks, installing ceilings, etc., and 
the erecting of millwright work such as horning bulkheads, 
lining and installing stern and stern post, laying off for and 
installing deck fitting, fairing frames and keeping the ship 
fair upon the ways. 

The first class of work calls for the fabricating skill and 
knowledge of wood working tools possessed by the carpenter ; 
second for the planning and assembling skill of the mill- 
wright of the carpenter trade. Spar making, boat building, 
and calking wooden decks are special classes of shipwright 
work and are generally done by special gangs or special 
men, members of the Brotherhood of Carpenters. The in- 
side work such as building of stairs, cases, cupboards, berths 
and paneling, commonly known as interior finishing, is done 
by the ship joiner. The shipwright is primarily a planner 
and an assembler and, in certain forms of work such as 


Public Reserve, 


Publie Service 





spar making and boat building, a skillful fabricator. He 
must be particularly able in keeping the ship and the various 
parts of the ship gg wf lined, squared and plumbed. Aside 
from this he must have a practical knowledge of timbers 
and the proper methods of blocking, shoring and stage build- 
ing with particular application to the construction of the 
launching cradle and launching ways. For this work he 
needs a knowledge of as well as skill in using carpenters’ 
tools for heavy work and in addition a knowledge of the 
broadax and adz Members of the Brotherhood of Carper. 
ters who most readily adapt themselves to the shipwright 
branch of our trade are house carpenters; also carpenters 
who are accustomed to working on concrete building, bridge 
carpenters, men especially adapted in house moving, dock 
and wharf carpenters, pile drivers and millwrights. 

Calking in ship work is of two distinct kinds: calking of 
wooden decks and seams of vessels of wooden construction 
and calking of seams between metal plates, of cage between 
plates and shapes and around rivets etc. Calking of wooden 
seams is done by spreading the seam, filling it with cotton 
and oakum and pounding it in with a wooden mallet and 
ship wood calking tools. Wood calking is a distinctive ship 
trade which is usually considered part of the shipwright 
work and is an expert branch of the industry which needs 
special training to accomplish proper results. 

The ship joiner is a cabinet maker, an inside finisher. 
The cabinet maker is capable of doing carpentry work on 
the ship or in the shops. He must, however, become accus- 
tomed to bell cuts and to metal fittings. The cabinet maker 
or joiner, furniture maker and carpenter of experience on 
inside finish, machine operators for the cabinet shop, such 
as molders, stickers, planer, and shaper hands working in 
— mills or sash and door plants, are adaptable for this 
work. 

There are many little technicalities of the ship building 
eraft that are different from house building but which are 
very easily learned by carpenters who have not heretofore 
worked in ship yards. 


Some House Carpenters Employed 


From the replies received to the questionnaire sent out 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to ship building concerns, 
it appears that nearly all are in need of experienced ship 
carpenters and calkers, and that there also is considerable 
demand for heavy construction carpenters who are ex- 
perienced in bridge building and handling heavy tim- 
bers. A considerable number of concerns, moreover, 
seem to find ordinary house carpenters, after some spe- 
cial training, very acceptable workmen. Extracts from 
some of these replies follow: 

Mississippi—While we especially need experienced ship 
carpenters and calkers we are using a great number of or- 
dinary house carpenters, and with a few weeks’ training the 
majority make good help. The experience required by them 
is mostly in handling sharp edged tools, and knowledge of 


the work sufficient to catch the idea quickly when told and 
to follow instructions. 


Oregon—We can use ordinary carpenters who are good 
natural mechanics. Such men easily pick up the ship car- 
pentering business, 


Washington—We can use house and bridge carpenters and 
millwrights. 


Georgia—We want first class ship carpenters if they can be 
obtained but can use ordinary house carpenters provided they 
have had experience with adz and broad-ax, 


Connecticut—We have taken on some house carpenters 
but their qualifications are different from those of ship car- 
penters and, therefore, we have hired them as carpenter's 
helpers, at 46 cents an hour, with higher wages when quali- 
fied. 

An Ohio concern engaged in building submarine chasers 
and hydroairplane pontoons employs ordinary carpenters 
at $4; cabinet makers and inside finishers at $4.50 to 
$5 a day. ; 

A Texas concern writes that while they use some ordi- 
nary carpenters they have more applications from that 
class of workmen than they can find places for. 


Should Enroll and Await Call 


Notwithstanding the fact that there appears to exist a 
considerable demand for ordinary carpenters at ship 
yards in certain sections of the country, as indicated 
by the foregoing excerpts, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
strongly advises against carpenters going to any ship 
yard without being certain that definite jobs at fixed 
wages await them when they arrive. This is best ac- 
complished by enrolling in the Publie Service Reserve 
of the United States Department of Labor, subject to 
call when needed. The Public Service Reserve now 
reaches into practically every county thruout the coun- 
try. In case, however, the local representative is un- 
known, a letter addressed to the ‘‘ Federal State Director 
of the United States Public Service Reserve,’’ without 
any further addresses than the name of the State (if the 
city is not known) will reach that official and bring the 
necessary information and a blank form for filling out. 
In this connection, Vice President Charles Piez of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, writes: ‘‘We are all 
trying to see if it is not possible to procure help and 
distribute it thru one agency and in that way avoid 
duplication of effort and particularly the taking of 
men away from essential industries.’’ 

It can not be too emphatically stated that enrollment 
in the Public Service Reserve does not imply that the 
applicant will be called at once, or within any speci- 
fied period. On this point, I. W. Litchfield, of the 
United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C., 
said in a recent interview with a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: ‘‘In their eagerness to 
serve the Government some men have even thrown up 
good jobs in the expectation that they would have no 
difficulty in getting placed in ship yards. Such a 
course is ex¥remely unwise. Men who register for 
service should continue in whatever line they are en- 
gaged until they are actually called. Our plan,’’ he 
added, ‘‘is to have the county directors register all 
workers and make reports to the State directors. When 
a call comes the word is passed down the line thru the 
organization to the individual.’’ 

In a letter written to this office some days after the 
interview just referred to, Mr. Litchfield said: ‘‘ There 
is a growing demand for carpenters in ship yards, where 
they are being broken in for ship work in the absence 
of sufficient supply of experienced ship carpenters. Up 





to the present, however, we have been able to locate 
ample sources of supply within reasonable distances 
of the yards. Yesterday our agent in Oklahoma tele- 
graphed that about seventy carpenters had been re- 
leased from cantonment work, and I think these will 
be placed in some of the Gulf ship yards.’’ 

In a still later letter Mr. Litchfield said: ‘‘We 
have just finished a canvass of heavy timber carpen- 
ters and have a large number listed, who will be dis- 
tributed to the ship yards in a few days. One of our 
greatest difficulties is that some of the ship yards are 
not paying a reasonable scale of wages for house car- 
penters. I had a complaint recently from a ship yard 
in Virginia stating that it was losing carpenters be- 
cause the powder plant offered more money, paying 
55 cents an hour, I have on hand a number of offers 
from contractors who can furnish house carpenters, 
and for the present we are well able to supply all the 
calls upon us.’’ Mr. Litchfield added that much em- 
barrassment had been caused by an ill informed and 
overzealous representative of the Federal Shipping Board 
having advertised for 5,000 carpenters to go to a cer- 
tain city. This notice caused untold trouble, because 
many carpenters who went there found a surplus of 
good carpenters walking the streets, besides attracting 
many men who had no qualifications for ship building 
work. The advertisement was cancelled as quickly as 
possible, but the incident illustrates the advisability 
of carpenters being certain that definite jobs await 
them before going to any ship yard. If officially sum- 
moned thru the Public Service Reserve there of course 
need be no question on that point, as men are called 
only to fill places that are actually open. 


Warns Against Premature Action 


Along the same line the district superintendent of 
the United States Employment Service at Smithville, 
Tex., writes: 

This office respectfully requests that you urge thru the 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN that carpenters and 
other buliding mechanics register for service thru the United 
States Employment Service, and discourage them from flock- 
ing to points where ships and other Government preces 
are being constructed, until they receive requests thru the 
employment service to report at such a point, We are in- 
formed that at Beaumont and Orange, Tex., there are at 
this time many idle carpenters who went there in the hope 
of obtaining employment but without the assurance of such 
employment at the time they left their homes. This has 
had a tendency to create some dissatisfaction at these two 
points. Due to the great number of workmen available ship 
contractors have taken the Cppeet anny afforded of selecting 
the most skilled mechanics, leaving a number of carpenters 


idle with very little chance of employment at either of the 
points named. ‘ 


This office has been very fortunate in being able to supply 
all the carpenters needed, and regrets to say that at this 
time we have a surplus of carpenters and painters who seek 
employment in their lines where they can do their bit to 
aid the Government but whom we are unable to place. We 
are pleased to say that all contractors building ships at 
Texas Gulf coast points are now obtaining their labor thru 
the United States Employment Service. 

This office is just in receipt of a communication from a 
Gulf ship building company stating that it is in urgent need 
of twenty wood calkers. If you can assist us in obtainin 
a list of wood calkers who may be prevailed upon to accep 
employment in the building of ships for the Government it 
will be greatly appreciated. Wood calkers in the ship yards 
work under a decision made by the Ship Building faber 
Adjustment Board, and their work is at all times under the 
supervision of an officer of that board. The scale of wages 
at present is 70 cents an hour, with time and a half for 
overtime. (Wood calkers or others interested in this inquiry 
may address H. W. Lewis, District Superintendent United 
States Employment Service, Smithville, Tex.) 

There exists in each town of Connecticut, under the 
State Council of Defense, a war bureau, a total of 171 
being in existence now. An officer of each of these 
war bureaus has been constituted an enrolling agent 
for the United States Public Service Reserve, which 
gives a good idea of the thoro way in which this work 
is organized in that State. While the plan of organi- 
zation in other States is not exactly the same, yet prac- 
tically every community in the country is reached. The 
Federal State director for Connecticut writes that he 
will appreciate any assistance retail lumbermen of that 
State may be able to give by directing applicants to 
the local enrolling agency of the Public Service Re- 
serve. He also says that if there are any retail lum 
bermen who feel that they could be of service in en- 
rolling men for the reserve he will be very glad to 
appoint such as enrolling agents. 

A further illustration of thoro State organization is 
afforded by a list of local enrolling agents sent to this 
office by the director of the Public Service Reserve 
of Nebraska, this list containing 202 names, covering 
practically every town in the State. He writes that 
altho a great many carpenters in Nebraska have en- 
rolled since January none have as yet been called 
from that State. 


Federal Directors Describe Conditions 

Letters have been received from the Federal directors 
of many of the other States, most of which are to the 
effect that more men have enrolled than could readily 
be placed, while on the other hand Director Robert W. 
Simonds of Vermont writes: ‘‘This department is ready 
to furnish all carpenters in the State of Vermont with 
work at ship building immediately upon the receipt of 
their applications. All they need to do is to write a 
letter to the undersigned, at Montpelier, and they will 
be advised as to hours of labor, rate of wages, trans 
portation ete. The call is both large and urgent.’’ 

The director for New Hampshire, Clarence E. Carr, 
Concord, writes in the same strain: ‘‘I could place 150 
to 200 carpenters at ship building work today if I had 
them.’ This State has been pretty well combed. There 
may be some farther west who would be glad of an op- 
portunity. Wages are from 65 to 67 cents an hour. 
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The feeding and housing situation is fairly good, tho 
not of the best; but it is much better than the boys get 
in the trenches. The company needing these men is 
building wooden ships. Sixty days were required for 
putting up the first frame, but recently the company 
made a record by putting up a frame for a 3,500-ton 
ship in three days and a half, and I expect that it will 
soon make still another record by framing a ship of 
the same dimensions in forty hours.’’ 

While not pertaining to ship building work, an in- 
teresting letter has been received from W. G. Sprague, 
special agent in charge of the United States Employ- 
ment Service at Little Rock, Ark., who says: ‘‘We are 
in need of carpenters at several of the cantonments and 
Government works, such as powder plants etc., in the 
South. If you will furnish us names of those who 
desire information along this line we will be glad to 
send them full particulars.’’ The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN suggests that any persons interested communicate 
directly with Mr. Sprague. 

A letter just received from C. C. Carson, director of 
the Publie Seryice Reserve for Missouri, says that a large 
number of carpenters and pipefitters are needed at once 
at the great smokeless powder plant being built at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and that while a good many have been sent 
from Missouri more are required. He requests that any 
Missouri carpenters or pipefitters desiring to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to engage in work essential 
to the war immediately write to W. W. Brown, State 
Director U. 8. Employment Service, 804 Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

It must be frankly admitted that the situation in 
many of the States, as revealed by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S investigation, seems to hold little hope for 
any large number of ordinary carpenters being sum- 
moned from the Public Service Reserve for ship build- 
ing work, in the near future at least. Early in the 
present year an aggressive campaign was conducted 
in Illinois, which campaign included display advertis- 
ing in the Chicago dailies, for the purpose of induc- 
ing workers to enroll in the Public Service Reserve. 
About 30,000 skilled mechanics were registered for work 
in the ship yards but, surprising as it seems, only a 
mere handful, estimated by State Director Charles A. 
Munroe to number not over twenty-five men all told, 
have been summoned for service. A similar situation, 
tho on a lesser scale, exists in Iowa, the Federal director 
of that State reporting that he has several hundred 
carpenters enrolled for whom he has been trying several 
weeks to find openings but without success thus far. 
The Federal director- for South Dakota writes: ‘‘We 
have a large number of carpenters enrolled, with no 
immediate prospect of being called. We have been 
disappointed in not being able to get our men placed. 
There is call for boiler makers and machinists, but 
not for carpenters.’’ This, of course, is a rather un- 
fortunate condition, as the men who have applied for 
work in shipyards have to a great extent been impelled 
by patriotic motives and it is somewhat discouraging 
to them when so few of their number are called. 

Following are abridged reports from a number of 
other States: 

(Kansas)—‘‘Carpenters in this State have responded 
very well to the call for volunteers and we now have 
about 900 enrolled in the Reserve, who are being held 
to meet future needs of the ship yards.’’ 

(Minnesota)—‘‘ Altho we had a very heavy registra- 
tion for the Public Service Reserve there has been no 
call issued to this State for its registrants, which has 
resulted in dissatisfaction of those who volunteered. It 
seems that the demand has been taken care of by 
States near the ship building plants.’’ 

(North Dakota)—‘‘ At the present time we have more 
woodworkers and carpenters enrolled than the ship 
yards are calling for.’’ 

Federal Director John C. Frazee of Pennsylvania 
writes that thus far the supply of local carpenters has 
been sufficient to meet the demands from the ship 
yards. He says that while the yards now have train- 
ing schools opened for the training of ordinary house 
carpenters in ship building they all have very long 
waiting lists and for the present there seems to be no 
disposition to encourage further enrollment. The di- 
rector of the Reserve for Michigan hag received no calls 
for carpenters for ship building, but will be glad to 
enroll any who wish to register for possible future 
service. Applications should be addressed to William 
B. Wreford, United States Public Service Reserve, De- 
troit, Mich. He states that at present they are badly 
in need of skilled mechanics such as tool makers, ma- 
chinists, calkers, ship fitters and workers in other ship 
building trades, and is of the opinion that in the very 
near future steps will be taken to train unskilled men 
for the needed trades. 

The situation in the State of Washington is re- 
flected in a communication from State Director Rob- 
ert Moran, Seattle, who writes: 

‘*The wooden ship building yards of this State can 
use, in addition to ship carpenters, a percentage of 
carpenters who have been trained in bridge and other 
heavy wood construction work, as this class of me- 
chanics work into the ship building trade very readily. 
The ordinary house carpenter, however, is practically 
of no use in ship yards, and there is a large surplus 
of that class of mechanics in the State. There is a 
large demand for first class wooden ship mechanics, car- 
penters, calkers etc.’? 

The suggestion is offered by P. E. Pope, traveling 
examiner of the United States Public Service Reserve, 
with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., that idle car- 
penters learn steel construction work in order to aid in 
the building of steel ships, there being a great short- 
age of this class of workers. He quotes the president 
of the Structural Steel Association to the effect that 
expert structural steel workers can be made out of car- 
penters in a less time than is required for any other 
class of workers, owing to their ability to read blue- 
prints and use a rule. While it is not the province of 
this paper to advise carpenters or other woodworkers 


to change their occupation and become steel workers, 
except possibly as an emergency war measure to help 
speed the production of ships, the suggestion is printed 
for what it may be worth. 


From the facts that have been presented, gathered 
at first hand from official sources, certain conclusions 
may be drawn. In the first place, any unemployed ship 
carpenter (if there be such anywhere), or other car- 
penter experienced in bridge or other heavy construc- 
tion, should immediately enroll in the Public Service 
Reserve. The probability is that all such men would 
be at once instructed to report at specified ship yards 
for duty. House carpenters, thoroly qualified in their 
trade, who are idle and without definite prospect of 
employment in their own line in the near future, also 
should enroll. While only limited numbers of this 
class of workmen have as yet been summoned from 
the Reserve it is not unlikely that as time goes on and 
ship yards that are now running one shift change to 
two shifts many of these men may be needed. Finally, 
in the light of the facts revealed by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S investigation no carpenter should be so 
rash as to go to a ship yard counting on getting a job 
after he gets there. The regularly constituted machin- 
ery of the Public Service Reserve of the United States 
Department of Labor should be used in all cases. It 
costs nothing to enroll. Registration may very possibly 
lead to remunerative and patriotic employment, and in 
any event the disappointment that has too often at- 
tended individual effort to secure employment at ship 
yards will be prevented. 





REGIONAL ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


The War Industries Board has established a Resource 
and Conversion section with Charles A. Otis, of Cleve- 
land, as chief of this section; and the country has been 
divided into twenty regional groups as shown by the ac- 
companying map. The chamber of commerce or com- 
mercial association of the city indicated upon the map 
in each section has been designated as the leading organ- 
ization to issue a call for a meeting and organize the 
work, 


MORE STEEL TRIED IN AIRPLANE CONSTRUCTION 


Dayton, OnI0, June 10.—A Dayton manufacturer re- 
recently received a contract from the Government to 
build some airplanes almost entirely of steel. The order, 
of course, is an experimental one. The understanding 
here is that one of the test machines will be ready for 
flight very shortly. The fuselage cantilever frame 
struts are all made of tubular steel, eliminating entirely 
in this connection wood construction. The wings, rud- 
der, propeller and such parts are built of the usual ma- 
terials. It is predicted that the machine will be light 
in weight and if it proves satisfactory it can be stand- 
ardized so that quantity production can be reached 
shortly. 


GOVERNMENT AWARDS LUMBER CONTRACTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—The Government is 
going to take all of the spruce it can get in any section 
of the country. For example, the quartermasters de- 
partment recently made contracts with the following east- 
ern spruce manufacturers to supply airplane spruce: 


Elmer G. Dunes, Houston, Me.; C. 8. Dearing, Derry 
Villate, N. H.; B. D. eames, Cambridge, Mass. ; H. Newton 
Dayter, Granville, N. Y.; Sherman Lumber Co. Sherman Sta- 
tion, Me. ; H. H. Pullman, Danforth, Me.; Kellogg Lumber 
Co., Long Point, Me.; Jackman & Garland, Lincoln, Vt.; 
G. A. <a A Lincoln; Vt.; Nelson Murray, Lincoln, Vt.; 
8S. G. Tisdale, East Middlebury, Vt.; Bentley & Butterfield, 
East Middlebury, Vt.; Farr & Kennedy ochester, Vt.; 
Rinaldo A. Whittier, Hancock, Vt.; N. D. Rice & Son, Gran- 
ville, N. Y¥.; George H. Benn, Hodgdon, Me.; Finch Pryor & 
Co., Glen Falls, N. Y.; W. Edwards Benson, Greenfield, Mass. ; 
Martinon Lumber Co., Bangor, Me. ; Pejobscot Paper Co., New 
York City ; Emporium Lumber Co., Utica, N. Y.; Sauter Clara 
Lumber Co., Tupper Lake, N. Y.; Ryther Purdy Lumber Co., 
Van Buren, Me. 


At the same time that the above announcement was 
made, the bureau of supplies and accounts of the Navy 
Department made public the award of contracts to fur- 
nish southern pine given to the following companies: 

Robinson Land & Lumber Co., Chicora, Miss. ; Swift Lumber 
Co., Knoxo, Miss. ; Foster Creek Lumber & ago Co., 
Stephanson, Miss.; BE. HB. Jackson Lumber Co., Meridian, 
Miss. ; J. J. Newman Lumber Co Brookhaven, Miss. ; Winston 


Lumber Co., Noxapatic, Miss.; Sartin Lumber Co., Kitchiner, 
Miss.; Morton Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss. ; 





Howe & Howe, 
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MAP SHOWING THE TWENTY GROUPS OF NEWLY CREATED RESOURCE AND CONVERSION SECTION 


The purpose of this movement is to accomplish for 
each region or district and for all unorganized industries 
within such districts, what is being accomplished for 
the ne industries by their national war service com- 
mittees. These war service committees as far as organ- 
ized represent their industries in a very efficient way; but 
not all industries are so represented and the regional ar- 
rangement will therefore complete the scheme. When 
organization is completed, one man in each region will 
be named as a direct representative of Mr. Otis. 


The purpose, of course, is to utilize the productive 
capacity of the country as far as possible in Govern- 
ment work and thus avoid the establishment of additional 
manufacturing facilities where it can be avoided. 


The lumber manufacturing industry is, of course, well 
represented thru its committees at the present time. There 
are, however, various allied woodworking and manu- 
facturing interests which can probably be efficiently 
served thru regional organizations and which will, there- 
fore, be interested in this new plan. Especially at 
this time is the manufacturing capacity of other wood- 
working institutions desirable to reenforce the capacity 
of the box factories of the country because of the heavy 
demands made upon them. 


The task of making an industrial survey of each of 
these twenty regions is considerable, but one which the 


- business organizations are well equipped to undertake. 


The chief of the section, Charles A. Otis, is a director 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and 
former president of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. 








Jackson, Miss.; C. W. Hempstead Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala. ; 
Cc. W. Cochran Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss.; 8S. H. Bolinger 
& Co., Shreveport, La.; Criswell Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Ackerman, Miss. ; W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala. 





PROMPT PAYMENTS EFFECT ECONOMIES 


WasuinerTon, D. C., June 10.—The following economies 
were effected by the finance division of the general en- 
gineer depot thru the prompt payment of bills during the 
last six months: ; 

Oash Operating Dapenses, 























Month Discounts Finance Division 
November, 1917.......++.+++-$ 15,302.04 $ 2,970.00 
December, TOLF...cccccccsses 14,872.49 8,645.00 
January, 1018....c.cee cocee. LOIRE »125.00 
Webruary, 1918....c.ccces e+» 20,008.51 8,735.80 
March, J01B...cvccccccceces 46,522.05 »881.84 
BG, BONG. < é60000 00 0008000 52,538.90 3,608.39 

Totals..cece enh eaenee -- - $166,256.03 $22,966.03 
Amount expended Nov. 1, 1917, to May 1 

a Poona | 

Discounts taken during same period......... 66,256.03 


Percentage of discounts taken........eeese- 
Cash discounts from May 1 to May 15, 1918, 


P occ eseccrsdeccscvesncestcessove 34,144.00 
Monthly disbursements made by the general engineer 
depot have mounted from $49,746.68 for May, 1917, to a 
total of $21,990,752.83 for April, 1918. , 
The engineer department is purchasing large quantities 
of lumber, 





A CaNnapIAN Order in Council was recently made pro- 
viding that all persons between the ages of 16 and 60, 
in the absence of reasonable grounds to the contrary, 
should be engaged in useful occupations. As to what 
constitutes a useful occupation will be a question to be 
decided by a magistrate or justice of the peace. 
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CITIZENS’ HABIT OF SERVING 


Soliciting for the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. should be the pleasant- 
est of tasks in any community ; but it is not always so, especially in com- 
munities that are not very prosperous. To be successful in soliciting one 
must be in sympathy with the cause itself and one must be willing if not 
eager to perform the service in behalf of his community and his country 
that is involved in the work of raising money for war purposes. It is not 
always easy to obtain the services of such persons in every community. 
Persons who have been in the habit of speaking disparagingly of the 
United States Government and who have seen less to admire than to 
criticize in American institutions will be surprised at the number of their 
former indiscreet statements remembered by their fellow citizens when 
they are asked to contribute to the support of the Government in the war. 

The war has afforded an opportunity to demonstrate with the greatest 
force the value of community codperation—the habit of working together 
—as a preliminary to the taking of any important step forward by the 
greater community—the nation. An army is in its essence a body of men 
trained in codperation, accustomed to working together in the attainment 
of a given object. Most of us begin to see that those who remain behind 
at home must be almost as well trained in codperation as our boys at the 
front. We must acquire the habit of working together, until when a 
solicitor for the Red Cross or some other war agency comes to us for 
money or other aid we shall be like the “minute men” of the Revolution, 
ready to do all that lies in our power in behalf of the public welfare. 

Closely connected with the habit of codperation, that is the giving of 
labor or service, is the habit of giving money. Generosity is a habit, or at 
least may become a habit. The reluctance of many persons to contribute 
to a worthy cause appears often to be due to the confirmed habit of apply- 
ing all their earnings to selfish personal purposes. Some persons object to 
taxation and attempt to evade their just taxes because they have no sense 
of obligation to anybody but themselves. The same persons when solicited 
for the Red Cross speak of the Government and its needs as if it were an 
institution separate and apart from themselves. The habit that many have 
of isolating or detaching themselves from all community and _ national 
movements would almost lead one to assume that they thought themselves 
residing in an uninhabited, uncivilized and ungoverned wilderness. 

The main object of all community building should be to develop the 
social instinct of humanity, to lead every person of the community to under- 
stand and fully appreciate his relations to his fellows and to bring home to 
him a realization of the interdependence of his personal welfare and the 
welfare of his community and the nation at large. With most persons of 
foreign birth the greatest difficulty appears to be 
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United States the necessity of calling its citizens from their narrow, 
selfish pursuits to risk their lives and their fortunes in behalf of the public 
weal ; but in other respects it is fortunate in that it will teach us all that in 
order to be secure in the pursuit of our individual happiness we must make 
liberty safe in the world. Many of us have felt that in some vague way 
all this has been and would be attended to for us, and that we could keep on 
with our money-grubbing and other pleasurable occupations without a 
thought of other duties. 

While on the “War Chest” drive the writer came across one man sitting 
on the sunny side of his house smoking his pipe. To the question “How 
much are you going to give to the cause?” he answered “Not a cent!” 
We thought he typified in an extreme and offensive manner the average 
citizen who wishes to be left alone at this time. Many such persons will 
decry war as an abstract principle, will criticize the administration, will 
regret that something was not done a long time ago to prevent the war; 
and in fact will find every excuse under the sun for evading their obvious 
duties. 

Even before the United States was in this war every man, woman and 
child of us was affected by it. Like a terrible earthquake, while its really 
disastrous effects were in a comparatively limited territory a long way off 
we felt its rumblings. Now that we are in the war it is so far away that 
some of us fail to realize its significance to us, and we hold back our purse- 
strings and our aid in other ways, because we are so blind as to feel that 
in some mysterious manner the work of defending the liberties of the world 
will be performed for us by somebody else. 

We heard a young fellow say a few days ago that he did not see why the 
United States should talk about canceling our loans to France. This is not 
the place to discuss matters of public policy; but we may venture the 
suggestion that it is about time that Americans began to realize that this 
was our war from the beginning as much as it has been since April 6, 1917 ; 
and if it has been our war from the beginning, then France had been 
fighting our battles for three years before we could see our duty to defend 
our own liberties. What France did for us in the Revolution is nothing 
to the purpose ; we need not go back of August, 1914, to learn the basis of 
our obligation to France. 

While the various war activities must of necessity be under the direction 
of the local war board, yet the local development club ought to make itself 
an effective instrumentality in promoting patriotism and stimulating sup- 
port for every movement fostered by the war board. In general this 
means that the active members of such club shall become better informed 
than the average citizen is regarding the funda- 





that in their eagerness for material prosperity 


mentals involved in this war. Everyday news- 








they have overlooked the political or govern- 
mental conditions that have left them free to seek 
their material interests. In most other countries 
citizens are made cognizant of the existence of a 
government only by the exercise of force. In 
America the reverse has been true; we know we 
are in America because we are left free in the 
“pursuit of happiness.” In some respects it is 
unfortunate that the war has imposed upon the 





NUMEROUS cities of the country are increasing the re- 
strictions placed on the owners of dogs by the State 
laws. It has been found that much of the sheep killing 
in agricultural communities is directly traceable to town 
dogs, in many cases to dogs that were thought by their 
owners to be the most harmless of pets. 

* * * 


AT A MEETING of the student body in the Washington 
high school, Portland, Ore., the boys and girls pledged 
themselves not to eat any candy while the shortage of 
sugar lasts. The boys agreed not to buy and the girls 
not to accept any candy. 

* * 

THE ELECTRICAL workers of Portland, Ore., gave a 
dance in the auditorium of that city, netting between 
$5,000 and $6,000 for the Red Cross. All labor and 
material for lighting the auditorium especially for the 
occasion was donated, so that the total receipts for the 
sale of tickets were turned over to the Red Cross. 

* * * 


THE WASHINGTON State Historical Society has taken 
steps to mark the historic Hudson’s Bay road that runs 
for half a mile along Clark Way, Camp Lewis. The 
mark will be placed at the point where the two roads 
meet. 

* * * 

THE Mirror, of Crafton, Pa., contained the following 
timely article in a recent number: ‘‘There is a park 
in Washington, close to the official buildings, which is 
crossed each day by hundreds of officers to and from 
their work. Ordinarily, it is well kept with flower 
beds, lawns and walks. Today it is crossed and re- 
crossed by well worn paths, short cuts, where the side- 
walks had wound in and out. An officer familiar with 
the old appearance broke forth with this most signi- 
ficant remark: ‘Cut the corners—that’s right; cut the 
corners and win the war.’ 

“‘That’s what we are doing—cutting the corners— 
cutting the corners from useless practices—cutting the 
corners from the ordinary routine of life—cutting the 
corners from the hundred and one things which in time 
of peace are pleasurable but which today only hinder 
and delay.’’ 


UNINTENTIONAL DISLOYALTY 


In a booklet entitled “The Kaiserite in America,” 
published by the Committee on Public Information, 
an attempt is made to ‘‘nail’’ some of the lies pro- 
mulgated by German propagandists In the United 
States. Many of these lies are so extravagant and 
improbable that one would suppose that they are 
beyond the capacity of human credulity; yet they 
do find credence in some minds. If the circulating 
of these falsehoods were left wholly to the enemies 
of the United States within its borders no harm 
would be done. The harm Is done when the lies 
gain currency among well intentioned Americans, 
and it Is a curious commentary on human nature 
that so many people can not resist the Impulse 
to repeat these tales. Often such stories are told 
without any intention of doing harm, and yet harm 
is likely to result, because they ultimately come to 
the ears of persons either faltering in their loyalty 
or outright disloyal. 

The Red Cross probably has suffered as much as 
any war agency from lies of the kind considered, and 
many persons working in the Red Cross Itself are 
so thoughtless as to repeat such stories. It is with 
these as with other reports—the only way to stop 
them is for every person to stop repeating them. 
No good purpose Is served in telling them to any- 
body, even to the most loyal of persons; and it Is 
the duty of every person when such a story Is 
repeated to him to denounce it as a Ile and to de- 
nounce the practice of repeating it. 

Each community is afflicted with a set of Ilars and 
lies that every loyal citizen should lend his aid In 
suppressing. One of the most common of lies is 
that with respect to the size of the Investment In 
bonds or the contribution to the Red Cross made by 
well-to-do persons of the community. How such 
stories start nobody seems to know, but everybody 
knows that they gain circulation thru repetition by 
persons who ought to know better. Many persons 
will repeat a story the truth of which they have 
not the slightest reason to assert, and If called 
upon to produce evidence could not produce a scin- 
tilla. They might be unable even to say who told 
them In the first place. All this kind of talk makes 
more difficult the work of securing funds for the 
war and for war relief, and to a very considerable 
extent it plays Into the hands of the kaiser. 


It would be a patriotic movement If every com- 
mercial club In the United States would pledge each 
of its members to nail every lie of this kind that 
came to his notice. He could denounce the lle itself 
and the fellow who either thoughtlessly or thru evil 
intention gave it circulation. As a matter of fact, 
the person who repeats a Ile of that kind Is almost 
as much to blame as the person who starts it In 
the first place; for he is bound by every considera- 
tion of honesty and patriotism to know whether it 
is true or false before he repeats it. If he does not 
know that an alleged fact of that kind Is true he 
is bound not to repeat it. 











paper reports are not enough to provide the 
requisite knowledge to enable the club to direct 
public sentiment. Nothing short of an intimate 
and comprehensive grasp of Germany’s recent 
history and policies will give force to and carry 
conviction with statements regarding America’s 
part and America’s duty in the present crisis ; and 
it is this grasp that the community’s leaders 
should have. 





Tue CoMMERCIAL CLUB of The Dalles, Ore., recently 
gave a banquet to six young women nurses called from 
that locality for service overseas. The banquet table 
was decorated with American flags and Red Cross in- 
signia, 

* * n 

At NEENAH, Wis., eight boys of the high school en- 
listed for service on the farms of the community. They 
had completed their year’s work and would receive their 
full credit. 

* * oJ 

THE MAYOR and council of Sumner, Wash., were a 
unit in deciding to abandon the fireworks features of 
Fourth of July celebration this year. 

* * + . 


Tue TacoMa (Wash.) Tribune published a complete 
list of the Tacoma buyers of bonds in the Third Liberty 
Loan drive, numbering 16,500. : 

” 


* * 


LATELY the secret service officers of the United States 
Government seized fifteen sacks of flour from the homes 
of hoarders in Pierce County, Washington. The flour 
was found concealed in most cases. 

* 7 * 


THE TacoMA (Wash.) Camp Exemption Board recently 
gave out figures showing that 260 national army men 
had been released on agricultural furloughs for periods 
of from twenty days to six weeks. These men will work 
on farms in every one of the eight States that contri- 
bute troops to the camp, most of them going to the 
wheat raising sections of Montana, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

* ” * 

THe Girts’ Honor Guard, of Vancouver, Wash., 
raised the money for the purchase of a Liberty Bond 
by giving a benefit dance. 

ce * 4 

A BANK in Tennessee has an ‘‘information board’’ 
hung on the wall. Any farmer is invited to post on it, 
free of charge, a notice of whatever he has to sell or may 
desire to buy. This is a good way to encourage codpera- 
tion in a community and is an idea that should appeal to 
retail lumbermen. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Commencement Exercises Induce Sermonettes—Estimates of the Country's Coming Soldiers—Mob Vio- 
lence Condemned as a Corrective of Sedition—Modern Business a Moral Improvement 


Even in these troubled times we pause long enough 
to wish the graduate good fortune on the voyage of 
life. This year the sweet girl graduate has things 
mostly to herself, for her brother graduate who should 
have been is in the Army or the Navy. I suspect the 
boys who did remain to receive their degrees fee) 
self conscious and find the ceremonies hateful to their 
very souls. They have convinced themselves that the 
President is right and that they should remain in 
college to complete their work. But while they have 
allowed themselves to be convinced they have an un- 
argued feeling deep in their souls that people wonder 
why they are not in service. Perhaps they are right 
about public opinion, too; for we human animals are 
wonderfully fond of seeing the other man’s duty. It 
is a reprehensible thing to make a boy feel that way. 
Colleges and college men have shown themselves ready 
and earnest in offering all they have to the country. 
Without them we would be in a bad way now. And 
every college boy remaining in school has a reason 
that satisfies him and until pressure for man power 
becomes much stronger than it is now we should let 
it satisfy us. The college boy will do his part. If 
the rest of us would do ours as well we’d be getting 
more things done. 

Commencement this year ought to mean more than 
usual and not less. What a world the youngsters are 
going out into! What a conglomeration of problems 
they’ll have to face! Their graduation shows that 
they have done well in the work of solving problems 
the answers to which are known. That’s what school 
is in large measure—the working out of problems 
chosen and set for the student by the master, who 
knows the answers. But the masters who are going 
to set the problems from now on are not so patient. 
And there are no answer books. 


War Material Behind the Lines 


Last week I attended a college commencement in 
company with a young lumberman I haven’t known 
very long. We got on together in a capital way from 
the first, and he suggested that we drive over to a 
neighboring town in his car and attend some of the 
commencement exercises of his Alma Mater. This 
college makes it a great point to get the old graduates 
back, and they get almost as much attention as do 
the seniors. It also takes great pains to make the 
week-long exercises beautiful and impressive. When 
we arrived we found the great campus lighted with 
thousands of Japanese lanterns and dotted with hun- 
dreds if not thousands of visitors. It was a fairy- 
like scene as we strolled down among the great elms 
and saw the leisurely, jolly and well dressed crowd. 

‘*Makes you think of a carnival without the vul- 
garity, doesn’t it?’’ asked my friend, whom I’ll call 
Harris. I wouldn’t mind telling his real name, but 
he might be embarrassed if I did. ‘‘Some of the 
graduates thought we ought to omit the commence- 
ment jollifications this year because of the war. They 
were earnest and sincere about it. They said that with 
casualty lists coming in with awful regularity and with 
American boys, including some of the graduates of this 
school, in the midst of the grim business over there 
it looked callous and a little childish for us to be mak- 
ing merry over here. But the president handled that 
with his usual sense and diplomacy. He said the boys 
over there who had been graduated from the college 
would like to think of the commencement going on 
here. He said we’d make them have a real part in it. 
Then he added that experiences like this help to buoy 
up people’s spirits and give them a new flood of vital- 
ity. The soldiers, according to all accounts, are not 
a glum lot. -They make the most of what they have. 
We’ll have to do that, too. Nobody really thinks that 
we’ll slack up on our patriotism or our war work be- 
cause we all get together here. This isn’t the wearing 
kind of a good time that leaves a fellow flat. It’s 
the kind that leaves him full of life. 

**T like to think of this much attention being given 
these young graduates. The soldiers are getting most 
of it in these times, and they ought to have it, too. 
But while we are learning the arts of war we ought 
to give a whole lot of attention to the arts of peace 
as well. That’s the idea of colleges in large part. I’m 
darned if I know just how to say it, but it seems to 
me that while the army represents our efforts to meet 
a present emergency the colleges represent an effort 
to build a solid foundation that’s going to support 
the whole future. Did you ever think how important 
education is? I’m just beginning to, and I tell you it 
scares me. In thirty or forty years the running of this 
country will be in the hands of people who are not 
born yet or who if they are born can’t read and don’t 
know international law from the Atlantic Ocean. The 
same thing is true in Mexico. But we’re pretty sure 
the United States is going to be more honestly gov- 
erned in 1958 than Mexico will be. What makes the 
difference? Well, a lot of things and among the prin- 
cipal ones is education. 


Training the Coming Man 


**T don’t know just what that word means, and I 
don’t think anybody else does. Lots of youngsters 
go to school and don’t get it. I think I’m one of ’em. 
But there is something about it; well, I don’t know. 
A boy goes to school and finds out a vast number of 
ideas he’d never heard about. He rubs elbows, after 





a fashion, with George Washington and Agassiz and 
Thoreau and Lincoln, and he finds out a little bit of 
what this world’s like. He finds out that the whole 
thing hasn’t been reduced to a formula or a jigsaw 
puzzle that anybody can get right if he works long 
enough. The educated man was mentally prepared for 
this war and in a different way than you may think 
I have in mind. Of course, he knew about Napoleon 
and the Franco-Prussian war and the other things that 
had gotten Europe into such a snarl it couldn’t 
straighten itself out without trouble. But he expected 
it and was mentally prepared for it in another way. 
He had seen kingdoms rise and fall, armies conquer 
and be conquered. He knew in a general way that, 
while we had mastered more of the science of the world 
than any previous generation knew, still in wisdom, the 
real thing, you know, we generally break down after we 
reach a certain point. He knew how slow the human 
animal is about learning the art of living with his 
fellows. 

‘CA man’s life is a pretty short thing when you 
come to think of it. The men who fought the Civil 
War are old men now, and the generation that is run- 
ning the country never knew the bitterness of war. It 
has paid mighty little attention to a lot of the wisdom 
of the world that generation after generation has had 
to prove for itself. So the educated man, while he 
was glad about our material prosperity and our mas- 
tery of science and the comfort that has come to us 
thru this mastery, still knew that the world wasn’t the 
safe place we deluded ourselves into thinking it was. 
He knew that the difficulty of living together in the 
world was a real difficulty. 

‘‘On the other hand, when things did bust up he 
was one of the men who didn’t give way to a certain 
belief that everything had gone to pot. You remem- 
ber a lot of men, some of them preachers and college 
teachers, but none of them really educated, jumped 
into print with a string of lamentations over the de- 
struction and collapse of civilization and Christianity. 
They should have known better. The world wasn’t 
any worse in August, 1914, than it was in July. We 
just began to see how bad it had been. When the 
lid blew off we could see what a mess the world had 
contained all the time. And don’t tell me that civiliza- 














“Has things mostly to herself” 


tion has collapsed when Belgium chose destruction with 
honor rather than safety and the violation of her 
pledged word; or when France can make the unbe- 
lievable fight for life that she has made; or when 
England went to war for ‘a scrap of paper;’ or when 
the United States entered the war for no reward ex- 
cept to make the world safe for democracy. Decadent 
nations don’t do such things. The man with some 
knowledge has been well aware that our so-called civ- 
ilization has been worked out slowly and with a lot 
of pain and numberless mistakes. He has seen the 
world sick unto death before and recover. No, sir; 
the man of education has not only been the fighting 
hope of this country, but he has also been the balance 
wheel that has kept us steady. 


Education Forestalls Mob Violence. 


‘Heaven knows we need to be kept steady. A 
number of weeks ago I heard a supposed leader make 
a speech on patriotism. He could hardly have done 
worse if he had been trained in Potsdam and paid 
with German gold to weaken the fighting and staying 
spirit of the American people. Some of the things 
he said were staggering. He gave most of his time to 
the question of disloyalty here in the United States. 

his is a serious menace, as every one knows. It is 
something that should be and no doubt is receiving 
the fullest attention of the Department of Justice. 
Well, what do you suppose this fellow said? He advo- 
ated mob violence, without mincing words. Think of 
it! He urged the hanging of men suspected of dis- 
loyalty; hanging without trial. He said it was better 


that ninety-nine innocent persons should suffer than 
that one guilty should escape. Think of a man in a 
position of leadership endorsing a program like that. 
An educated man would not have done that. Oh, I 
suppose he calls himself educated, but such a program 
can be the product only of superheated ignorance mixed 
with a guzzling blood lust. In a country founded upon 
law and order with the inherited fundamental law seven 
centuries old that an accused man shall have the right 
to a fair trial before a jury of his peers; in a country 
expressing the most exalted principles of justice and 
liberty with a great citizen army dedicated to the 
making of the world safe for democracy—think of such 
a thing. 

*‘T can think of nothing that would waste the moral 
force of a country more, supposing for the moment that 
such a proposal could be entertained. Morale is a 
wonderful thing in these times. It is what wins bat- 
tles. How much morale would we have here at home 
if a mob were to form and murder a man when he 
gave them reason to believe he wasn’t loyal to the 
Government? Mobs do not fight. Mobs are the quin- 
tessence of cowardice. One determined officer with 
the moral force of the law at his back has dispersed 
mobs in which the odds against him were hundreds to 
one. A nation of mob spirit would last only until 
seriously opposed. Russia tried it, and see what hap- 
pened. Where would our boasted democracy and fair 
play go? What would we say to the sneering pro- 
xerman who would say to us, ‘Such things do not hap- 
pen in Germany. That is a country of orderly gov- 
ernment and law. It is only semi-civilized nations 
which do such things’? Probably you think I’m -rav- 
ing about this more than it deserved, but it made me 
mad and at the same time it gave me an awful feel- 
ing of depression. What’ll we do with such ignorant 
violence? TI guess education is the only answer. 


Launching an Untried Force 


‘‘This commencement is a strange thing. At least 
it affects me in a strange way. I saw some of the 
boys I know start to France, and while I felt the so- 
lemnity of the thing, the fact that it might be good- 
bye forever and that they had turned from the things 
they were interested in to do this thing they hated, still 
I felt—well, I don’t know. TI hate to say envious, for 
that seems sentimental. But I did feel that they had 
a chance to spend themselves for something big and 
that their problems, after all, were going to be easy in 
a way. They had put themselves in the line of a cer- 
tain duty, and the next thing would come to them 
without their worrying about it. If you know what 
I mean, I feel even more solemn and serious over 
this commencement than over the going of the sol- 
diers. Sounds queer, I know. But what a hek of a 
world we’re letting these young folks into! It’s a 
regular cyclonic affair. How do we know whether or 
not they’re prepared to make a full hand in this topsy- 
turvy vineyard of the Lord? How do we know what 
they’ll do? They’ll have to find their own problems 
and work them out without much help, and there’s no 
answer book. How do we know whether they’re going 
to be an asset or a liability? TI tell you it’s enough 
to make a man think long thoughts. You and T are 
not very wise, but we had our chance to get started 
before this storm struck the world. We know a little 
about the ways of the world outside of college and 
these youngsters don’t. 

‘*That’s the reason I’m glad we’re having commence 
ment just as usual. A week isn’t much, but it’ll do the 
old fellows good to get back, and it’ll do these young 
sters good. It’ll give them a great big spot of beauty 
in their memories that’ll tide them over some rough 
places. That may sound foolish, but it isn’t. It’s 
one of the functions of beauty. Besides being its own 
excuse for being it serves to tie a fellow up to the 
best there is in him. Look at this night. Look at these 
big, shadowy elms stretching up into the night. They ’ve 
stood here over generations of students. Look at all 
these little valleys. Look at the lights and all these peo- 
ple. You might think it was a picnic of the gods, if you 
made some allowance for modern tailoring. Things are 
harmonious. There’s a night beauty about it that a 
fellow can’t talk about without sounding silly, at least 
a lumber retailer like me can’t. See those girls in their 
white dresses and their academic gowns; can you think 
of anything that stands more for purity and the high 
est reaches of the human soul than they do? There’s 
a quality about this scene that makes your throat ache 
because of things you feel and can’t say. Do you go 
away from here with your soul cramped up and the 
determination in your mind to do somebody and to do 
him for fair? You do not. Neither do you go away in 
a mushy mood and a feeling that this is so pleasant you 
can’t bear to do the hard work of the world. You go 
away feeling that you’ve seen something of the possi 
bilities of life and with your mind made up that you’ll 
bring these things to people whose pockets can’t afford 
them and whose souls are so cramped up they have no 
desire to explore the upper reaches of the experiences 
of living. 

‘*This is what I feel about my business after I’ve 
been to commencement here or to a symphony concert. 
It’s something I can’t talk about to just anybody, for 
I don’t have the words, and they wouldn’t understand 
me if I did. But I get a new notion of the real reason 
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for business. You read business literature, and it’s all 
about how to make money. I suppose ninety-nine out of 
a hundred business men are interested in that almost to 
the exclusion of everything else. No; I don’t believe 
that, either. But you hear only casual references to 
the satisfactions of doing business. I like to make 
money, too. And I don’t want you to think I’m a senti- 
mental fool if I say that I’m trying more and more to 
learn something about these satisfactions of business 
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“<Going around giving cups of water to beggare’” 


and how to get them across and how to make them 
practical. . : 
Mixing Business and Religion 


‘“What a queer thing life is, and how content we are 
to nibble around the edges! We divide it up into com- 
partments and do our worst to keep the different parts 
from mixing. We don’t try to see things whole. A 
few weeks ago I was in a good sized town some dis- 
tance from here on Sunday and a fellow took me to 
Sunday school. It was a big class made up of business 
and professional men—probably fifty of them. A young 
lawyer was teaching it. They were milling over that 
old paradox about ‘He that saveth his life shall lose it,’ 
and the rest. The oriental mind has always been fond 
of those striking paradoxes and this one, I suppose, 
contains a whole lot of the wisdom of the ages if a 
person gets at it properly. Well, those fellows were 
trying to translate that bit of eastern wisdom into 
terms of business. What a mess they made of it! I 
don’t pretend to know all it means, but I can tell some- 
times when another fellow takes leave of common sense. 
These chaps had never mixed business and religion. 
They’d be mad to hear me say it, but it’s true. They 
ran their business as nothing more than business. They 
made it only a part of life. Most of them in their deep- 
est souls hated business because it was such a frag- 
mentary experience the way they carried it on. They 
could see about a quarter of an inch in front of their 
noses. Getting their few dollars of profit today was 
their program. They couldn’t even see far enough 
ahead to tell that the way they were handling their 
business they’d kill it in a comparatively short time. 
That program of grabbing the few doNars and grabbing 
them today means that a man will do things that will 
in time tear down his business. He plays the short 
game, and in these days the short game in business is 
the fool’s game. 

‘One of those men had a good deal to say. He was 
trying to think, and it was painful. He was thinking 
out loud. The splendid roll of those biblical sentences 
with their mysterious suggestion of universal wisdom 
made him unconsciously dissatisfied with the things he 
was doing. His business looked cheap and tawdry when 
measured up against this sobering thought of life and 
death. It didn’t look worthy to be a part of the great 
world fabric when viewed under the white light of 
eternity. So he tried to reconstruct it according to his 
idea of the meaning of this sentence. He had the dim 
idea that business as a part of life ought to be a mat- 
ter of service. A man ought to give all that he has. 
So he fell back on the ideas of the Middle Ages that 
aman ought to be poor, that he ought to work for noth- 
ing, that life is so short he ought to be content with 
poverty and contempt in order to contribute all he has 
to the world. He went at one step from short-sighted 
business brutality to equally short-sighted business 
sentimentality. The brutality works better, and he 
knew it. He had no notion of trying the service of 
poverty. He abuses his help and underpays them so 
shamefully that his annual labor turnover runs close 
to 1000 percent. 


A Fair Conception of Business 


‘*A good many of us live so greedily that we simply 
can’t understand such statements. For instance, that 
one about giving all a person has to the poor. Perhaps 
in its original meaning when spoken to the rich young 
ruler it meant literally the giving away of wealth. But 
we know now that this isn’t the test of Christian ser- 
vice. You think I’m beginning to hedge and to build 
up an alibi for predatory wealth. Wait until I get 
thru. Henry Ford has made a big fortune. Suppose 
instead of doing as he has done Henry had refused to 
make money and had gone around giving cups of water 
to beggars and had allowed his relatives to support him. 
Edison has. made a big fortune. Suppose he had passed 
up experimentation and had collected bread from door 
to door to feed the hungry. A few poor mortals would 
have blessed him, but the world would have been im- 


measurably poorer. These two men and a multitude of 
others have given all they have to a poor world in the 
best way they could. They have given us ideas and 
working tools that have made living easier. 

“*T tell you that business, crude and rough as it is, is 
a tremendous advance over some so-called Christian 
practices of past ages. It contributes its service in 
exchange for what it takes in wealth. It’s pretty easy 
to fool ourselves along these lines and to decide that 
certain shady practices are justified by the ends they 
accomplish, and that’s what I mean when I say that 
in spite of our science our true wisdom is decidedly 
limited. We think the world will not go to pot if we 
gouge a little and make our pile. We count on the other 
fellows playing fairly. We are like the meat hound 
in these days of food regulation. We want ours, and 
the Government will never miss it. Germany has kidded 
herself along about her kultur and the immeasurable 
benefits she’ll confer on the world by teaching it how 
to govern itself, and so on, until she’s really gotten the 
idea that it would be a real favor to humanity if Ger- 
many were to get hold of the world and run it. She 
doesn’t say anything about this basic greediness for 
the power and glory that would come to her as general 
manager of the universe. 


The Place of the Specialist 


‘*But if it is a faint and finely drawn line that marks 
off justifiable measures taken for the public good from 
unjustifiable measures taken to satisfy our own greed, 
we nevertheless have to try to follow it. That’s what 
we’re in the world for. That’s what civilization and 
education are for. That’s what a college like this is 
for. We’ve had a great craze for bread-and-butter edu- 
cation in the United States the last few years. We got 
that from Germany. The idea was that there has got- 
ten to be so much knowledge in the world that one 
person can’t know it all; so he ought to specialize on 
some one thing that will help him make a living. That 
sounds plausible. But it’s dangerous. We need some- 
thing in the United States more than we need a crowd 
of specialists. We need a great citizenry trained in the 
big ideas of the ages; the wisdom that has been tried 
out in the crucible of human experience. 

““Do you get what I mean? Well, it is a little hard 
to explain. But suppose we handle this war, every part 
of it, by means of specialists. We have fighting spe- 
cialists and food specialists and transportation spe- 
cialists, and so on. Well, who’s going to tell us why 
we fight and how the world must be lined up when 
peace comes and whether proposed peace terms are 
just and fair and contain the promise of lasting peace? 
Among all our specialists who will tell us those great, 
broad truths that must be drawn from the wisdom of 
the ages? Are we going to depend on ignorant political 
fools who tell us our duty is to lynch men suspected 
of anti-Americanism? Look over the business world. 
The men who are holding the important places are not 
specialists. If they began as specialists they got away 
beyond it before they got their great administrative 
positions. ; 

‘¢That’s one reason I don’t read much business litera 
ture. Most of it is written by specialists for the pur- 
pose of making other men like themselves. Some—in- 


deed much—of their stuff is good, but it is good only if 


added to a great background of common sense and 
knowledge of human nature that specializing never 
brings to a person. I suppose in going around among 
retail lumbermen you find a lot of successful men who 
use poor methods. You must run into them. But they 
have something better than .methods. They know 
their customers thru and thru; they not only know 
them by name but they know the things that affect 
them. They have a human knowledge and sympathy 
that doesn’t spill over but that is there to tell them 
what to do to be of real service. I know some lumber- 
men like that who are the salt of the earth. They’d get 
along better with improved stock keeptng and collec- 
tions and better sheds, but without the basic under- 
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standing of human nature the improved methods would 
be a hindrance to them. I knew an old fashioned ear- 
penter one time who was more farmer than carpenter. 
He undertook to build a house for one of his sons. It 
was a tiny little house and about as simple as it could 
be. The son prevailed upon his father to use a spirit 
level, something the old man had never used. He had 
an awful time and got the house all out of plumb. Soon 
after he built a barn and refused to have anything to 





“ ‘Anything is grist that comes to my mill ” 


do with the level and succeeded in getting the building 
almost exactly plumb. You wouldn’t want him to build 
a large house for you, but his was a case in which mod- 
ern instruments, imperfectly mastered, made him a 
worse workman than he was without them. 


Illustrative Incidents of Sentiment and Business 


‘*Some time ago you wrote about a Texan who was 
making himself popular by keeping the community in 
touch with the boys in the army by getting the boys 
to write to him and posting their letters and by getting 
the people in the home community to write to the boys. 
I was telling a friend about that, and he commented on 
it as a shrewd advertising trick. Well, I don’t know 
the man who thought out this thing and put it in prac- 
tice, but I’il bet it wasn’t a ‘shrewd advertising trick’ 
in his mind. It doesn’t have the earmarks of a trick. 
It has the marks of a community genius, a man who had 
a consuming interest in the boys and in their families 
and who wanted to do what he could to add to their con- 
tentment and satisfaction. I’ll bet he makes a suc- 
cess of his business, and for the same reason that he 
makes a success of this community matter. He’s wise 
in the kindly wisdom that knows humen nature feeds 
on more than dollars and getting the best of a shrewd 
bargainer. ‘Wisdom strengtheneth the wise more than 
ten mighty men which are in the city.’ 

‘Some little time ago I was appointed administrator 
of the estate of a young fellow who made some money 
in a creamery here in town. While he lived he had a 
rather bitter fight with a second creamery that tried 
to run him out of business. He proved that the cream 
ery business was profitable in our town, so a few men 
who didn’t have foresight enough to find their own 
opportunities formed a company that looked strong and 
got ready to start a rival plant. Then the lawyer who 
was at the head of it went to this young fellow, told 
him what they were going to do and invited him to 
sell out to them at about half price. They had a nasty 
scene, with the lawyer contributing the nastiness. But 
the young chap didn’t bluff, and he won the fight in 
spite of the dirty methods employed. The second 
creamery failed. A year later the young fellow died. 
After I had been appointed administrator I got a note 
from this lawyer asking me to call at his office. He 
expressed regret at my friend’s untimely death and 
concern over the prospects of his young widow, and 
then he began planning about the best way for the 
settlement of the estate. 

‘¢ ¢What’s the idea, Patten?’ I asked. ‘Do you have 
the impression that you’re employed in this case?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Well,’ he said in his oily way. ‘I’m sure you’ll 
see it’s to the best interest of all concerned, I’ll not 
make anything out of it, not enough to pay for my 
trouble. But I can save you some difficulty, and I have 
a real interest in his wife’s welfare.’ 

‘‘T simply walked out of the office, and then that 
fellow filed a claim against the estate for a third of 
the creamery, claiming that was the agreement when 
his company quit business. I had no trouble beating 
his claim, and he came near getting into serious trouble 
because of it. I think if I’d pushed matters I could 
have had him sent over the road, After it was over 
one of the other lawyers went over to him and. said, 
‘Patten, do you realize just what a blankety blanked 
idiot you made of yourself?’ Patten looked at him 
in an ugly way and said, ‘I’ll have you know that any- 
thing is grist that comes to my mill.’ 

‘¢Grinding any kind of grist is the old idea of busi- 
ness; it’s the idea of the dollar hound who is ready to 
sacrifice anything to fatten that old, sweet bank ac 
count. It’s the monomania that makes half or quarter 
men out of fellows who should be whole men.’’ 


Music’s Influence on Service 
From somewhere back in the shadows a male chorus 
began to sing with a plaintive, appealing tenderness 
that hushed the great crowd instantly. ‘‘Not from the 
whole wide world I chose thee, sweetheart,’’ crooned 
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the tenors. My friend gripped my arm. ‘‘Thou art the 
light of the land and sea. The whole wide world could 
not enclose thee, for thou are the whole wide world 
to me.’’ The breathing melody of the singers seemed 
a part of the breathing beauty and vastness of the 
night. Harris was silent long after the applause had 
died away. 

‘¢Maybe you’ll understand what I’ve been shooting 
at so blindly,’’ he finally said. ‘‘That music, now; it 
seems as far removed from business as anything could 
be. And yet I wonder if it is. It is close to young life. 
It’s an expression of one of the most wonderful and 
gripping experiences of life. If business can’t be 
hitched up in some sympathetic way to such things it 
can only be partial—a halting, blind thing as much a 
hindrance as a help to the world. When young people 
are married or when they are graduated from college 
we feel dimly the big significance of their stepping out 
into life. But we spend most of our time cracking 
coarse jokes about it. I wonder which line business 
really takes? For the time being I’m not interested in 
how much money business makes except as money is a 
measure of service and an opportunity for further 
development. I am wondering whether it is making the 
‘most of its chance. I believe the old saying ‘Let him 
that is greatest among you be the servant of all’ is 
realized in a peculiar way by truly successful business. 
It is a chance for réal, courteous public service, the 
kind of service you expect from your physician or your 
pastor or priest; of course in its own field and accord- 
ing to its own possibilities. 





‘“‘T’m afraid I haven’t made this sound like any- 
thing but silly chatter. If that is the case it’s my fault. 
This is something business men don’t talk about, and 
I wouldn’t except for the charm of the night and the 
real solemnity of the time. But I’m convinced that 
business must have an undercurrent of sentiment, 
rationalized and made workable but sentiment none 
the less. I believe it’ll be stronger and more lasting 
and infinitely more serviceable. 

‘«Tomorrow I’ll talk about advertising and collect- 
ing and selling methods by the hour. I’ll be as prac- 
tical as a corkscrew. Just now I want you to meet the 
president of the college. He’s a practical man. There 
isn’t a shrewder business man than he is, but he’s got 
a great, big idea of what he is running this college for, 
and it isn’t to build buildings to pile up endowment. 
{t’s to give boys and girls a good chance to become real 
men and women.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR RETAILERS 


The correspondence course for lumber retailers origi- 
nated and perfected by the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, whose membership consists of lumber re- 
tailers of western Canada, with headquarters at Winni- 
peg, has long passed the experimental stage and is stead- 
ily gaining in popularity on this side of the line as well 
as in Canada. Since the course was first announced and 
described in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few months 
ago a large number of dealers in the United States have 
enrolled. The series of fourteen papers or lessons, which 





are mailed at the specified intervals, deals with such 
important topics as plan reading, elementary drafting, 
designing, estimating, yard operation, accounting, credit 
and collections, salesmanship ete. The lessons are thoroly 
practical, having been prepared by men familiar with 
the subjects treated, and then carefully examined and re- 
vised by a board of five retail lumbermen. It is safe to 
say that any lumber dealer who enrolls for this course 
aud systematically studies the lessons will be repaid many 
fold for the small cost in money and for the time required 
to master the lessons as they are received. <A short time 
set aside each day for a few weeks will suffice to accom- 
plish this, and at the end of the course the dealer will 
find himself a more efficient lumberman and a better 
business man. The lessons are presented in an interest- 
ing form and are well illustrated. Complete information 
regarding this valuable course of instruction in lumber 
merchandising may be obtained by writing to N. G. Neill, 
secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, 418 McIntyre Building, Winnipeg, Can. 





By A RECENT Order in Council the Canadian Govern- 
ment has prohibited the exportation abroad, other than 
to the United Kingdom, British possessions and protec- 
torates, of clear Douglas fir lumber, except under license. 
Railways and other transportation companies are for- 
bidden under fine to accept unlicensed shipments of clear 
Douglas fir unless certificates are presented to show that 
the shipments contain no lumber suitable for airplane 
manufacture. 





SHIPPING GREEN VEHICLE STOCK TO PREVENT LOSS 


SoutH BEnp, Inp., June 10.—The demand for lumber 
suitable for vehicle manufacture is so great that all 
available supplies must be fully utilized. That is, every 
possible step should be taken to see that no preventable 
waste occurs, Much of the vehicle material is now 
shipped green or only partly dry because available dry 
stocks were used up some time ago. The result is that 
the greatest care should be taken, particularly in hot 
weather, to see that this lumber does not sap stain; mold 
or sustain injury from heating while in transit. 

Some months ago the woodstock committee of the in- 
formation division of the wagon and vehicle committee 
and the wheel manufacturers’ war service committee 
requested the Forest Products Laboratory to help in de- 
vising means of preventing sap stain and mold in green 
lumber that is shipped during the hot months. The labor- 
atory is carrying on experiments along this line and 
an estimate of the loss due to sap stain and mold is now 
being requested from ‘‘all contractors and producers’’ 
liv the woodstock committee in order that the extent of the 
damage may be ascertained. A questionnaire on this 
subject just sent out to contractors and producers asks in 
what months the greatest deterioration is found, in what 
months the least damage is sustained, what class of lumber 
(plank, dimension, rim strips, spokes etc.) deteriorates 
most rapidly, the percentage of carload loss during warm 
months; and the total loss in dollars during the last year. 
The questionnaire also asks for suggestions to help 
overcome the loss. 

Included with the questionnaire is an illustration show- 
ing how to load green lumber to prevent mold, sap stain 
and heating in transit and it is suggested that lumber- 
men follow this method of loading as closely as possible. 
The secret is simply to insure a plentiful circulation of air 
thru the lumber, and the use of plenty of dry strips will 
secure this. The accompanying illustration shows the 
method of loading suggested, the instructions on it being 
sufficient to explain all the details that experienced load- 
ers need. 

In line with the suggested method of loading some of 
the large hardwood companies are sending out circulars 
calling the attention of mill managers to the fact that 
during the warm months it is necessary to place green 
lumber and wagon material on dry sticks in the cars to 
prevent damage while in transit. 


Answers to Questionnaire 


Numerous replies have been received giving some valu- 
able suggestions and interesting facts and figures with 
regard to experiences of the writers. Following are the 
questions and a summary of the answers: 


In what months do you find the greatest deterioration? 
All replies include the warmer months, from as early as 
May to as late as September. One firm said: ‘‘July and 
August as to staining; April and May as to checking and 
splitting.’’ 

In what months do you find the least deterioration? 
The extreme range given is from October to April, but 
most replies say November to March. 

What class of stock do you find deteriorates most 
quickly? There is great disparity here, doubtless due to 
the fact that each producer or contractor finds greatest 
loss in that class of materials of which he ships the most. 
It would seem, however, that plank and rimstrips lead 
the list. 

What percentage of carload does loss affect during 
warm months? Here also there is wide divergence, but the 
majority estimate the loss below 10 percent. Several say 
as little as 1 to 2 percent if properly loaded. One con- 
cern says loss may reach from 25 to 75 percent if stock 
is improperly piled; another says it knows of entire car- 
toads being destroyed. 


At what total in dollars do you place your loss due to 
heating in transit during the last year? Sixteen firms 
gave actual figures, as follows: $600, $1,000, $250, $2,000 
to $3,000, $500, $2,500 to $5,000 on hickory; $100, $500, 
$600, ‘‘varying in different years from $25,000 to $75,- 
000,’ $2,500, $1,500, $1,000, $1,200 to $1,500, $100, $300. 


Preventive Measures Suggested 


The questionnaire closed| with a request for suggestions 
as to how to overcome loss in shipment by special loading 
or treatment, which elicited some interesting replies. 

In general the plan of piling to allow free circulation 
of air, with the car doors open and cleated, as shown 
in the committees’ diagram, was approved. One firm adds 
the suggestion that the ends of heavy stock be painted to 
prevent checking. The use of coal or stock cars is advo- 
eated. In order to be sure that the car doors will be left 
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HOW TO LOAD VEHICLE LUMBER TO PREVENT DETERIORATION IN TRANSIT 


open one wheel company tacks cards on the cars, reading 
as follows: 


TAKE NOTICE 
Do Not Close Doors 


The lumber in this car.is green and is carefully 
cross piled so that there may be good circulation of 
air thru the stock. The doors are left partly open 
and cleated by the shipper upon request of the con- 
signee. If the doors are closed the stock will be liable 
to damage in transit. Should this car break down 
in transit, making it necessary to transfer the stock 
to another car, it should be stacked in car in same 
manner and doors left open in same way. 


Salt is recommended as a preventive of deterioration, 
one concern advising: ‘‘One half barrel of salt will keep 
in fine condition any kind of green lumber. It also is 
said that salt will prevent pin worm holes and stain.’’ 
Sprinkling lime on bottom of the car is also suggested. 

Another advocate of salt writes: 


We have shipped lumber green from the saw for the last 
ten years and have never had any deterioration or reclama- 
tions on our shipments. In the last few months we have 
shipped a half million feet of lumber green from the saw 
to Indiana customers. It was not even put on sticks, but 
was salted, and no deterioration whatever occurred. We 
usually put 3- and 4-inch green lumber on sticks in the car 
and it goes thru in first class shape. 


The loading of wood stock during the warm months 
should be entirely avoided according to one firm, which 
advises cutting and shipping of lumber between Sept. 
1 and April 1. 


As to the time of year to cut timber a lumberman 
writes: 


I am very much of the opinion that most sap stain 
is due to the timber being cut after the “sap is up” and let- 
ting it lie too long in the log before it is manufactured. The 
sap sours in the log and consequently continues to sour 
and stain the lumber after manufacture. I usually lay in my 
winter supply of logs in this section (Tennessee), beginnin 
about Oct. 1 to 10. Timber cut in this latitude after Oct. 
under ordinary winter conditions keeps very nicely here with- 
out sap staining until May 1 to 15. My experience has been 
that winter-cut timber, or while sap is down, is very much 
the most satisfactory timber for the sawmill man to manu- 
facture and for the consumer to dry and finish. 


Sticking and drying for a short time before shipping 
are suggested, as stock is often injured before placed 
in cars. A spoke producer believes surface drying before 
shipping is useful. Another producer says he cross-piles 
stock under his own sheds thirty to sixty days before 
shipping. 

Steaming has been found useful in preventing deteriora- 
tion in transit. On this point a producer writes: ‘‘Steam- 
ing oak dimension to obtain satisfactory results requires 
a knowledge of the condition of oak logs, where cut, and 
length of time logs remain in piles or become water 
logged previous to being manufactured. ’’ 


Recommendations of a Bending Company 


Following are the instructions issued to shippers by 
a bending concern: 


When stock is to be shipped green, stock cars should be ob- 
tained if possible ; if such cars can not be had, then ventilated 
cars should be ordered. Green stock can not be safely shipped 
in ordinary box cars during the summer months. 

The car should be cleaned of dirt or rubbish and the roof 
examined to see that it is in good condition before loading. 

Cross sticks should be thrown upon the floor of the car 
at both ends of the stock before the first tier of stock is put 
in; then cross sticks not less than 1 inch thick should be put 
in between each tier of stock at both ends and there should 
be a space of three-eighths of an inch left between é@ach 
piece, and an open space of at least six inches should be left 
up thru the center of each tier from floor to top of car. 

The stock that is put in between the side doors should be 
cross piled with end to doors and piled very loosely so as to 
permit a free circulation of air and an open space left thru 
the center, same as above. There should also be a 6-inch air 
space between the stock piled between the doors and that 
piled in end of car. 

The side doors should be both left open at least two feet 
and cleated with three cleats three-quarters of an inch thick 
and four inches wide. If the ,stock is so piled between the 
doors that there is danger of its Lge aes out, one or more 
cleats of above width and thickness should be put in upright 
and nailed to cross cleats. 

If there are end doors in the car they should be left open 
and cleated so stock will not work out. 

If carriers object to the doors of car being left open an 
endorsement may be put up in bill of lading that the doors 
were left open and cleated by request of shippers. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


DAIRY HOUSE FOR CREAM 

When cream is sold and the separator milk is fed 
warm to pure bred calves and pigs on the farm a small 
separate dairy house is needed. 

The dairy laws of some States require that the milk 
shall be handled in a room that is entirely separate 
from the stable. Besides complying with the laws, a 
little dairy house is a great convenience, and it is a 
positive necessity if many cows are kept. 

The perspective illustration shows a dairy house de- 
signed for a dairy of thirty cows, where pure bred 
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calves are fed scientifically to develop their good qual- 
ities. The wide roof overhang in front protects the 
ean rack from storms while displaying the cans and 
milk pails to the bright sunshine. Such a roof just 
naturally belongs to a farm dairy house. 

It is built on a concrete foundation wall which goes 
below frost and projects above the ground about a 
foot. The inside of the wall is troweled smooth to 
form a baseboard. This cement base is about six inches 
high above the floor and it rounds out to meet the 
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smooth cement floor so there is no square joint or crack 
to hold dirt. 

The floor plan shows the building to be 10x16 feet, 
divided into two rooms. The outer room is the sepa- 
rator room. It also contains the stove, gasoline en- 
gine, wash sink and can scalding racks, besides the pump 
or some kind of water supply pipes. 

The inner room is where the cream is kept until time 
to haul it to the station. There is a wooden tank made 
of plank, grooved and tongued and bolted together. 
The cream cans are placed in this tank, or vat, to be 
cooled with ice water. . 

Considerable water is used in a dairy house. Some 
of it is used boiling hot for cleaning and scalding the 
milk utensils, and some of the water is used as cold as 
ice will make it. This means that good drainage is 
about as important as any other requirement, and it 
must be arranged for before the foundation for the 
building is made. 


POTATO CRATE 

In potato growing sections farmers use a great many 
so called bushel crates. They hold a bushel level full 
and allow for the culls. The idea is that 100 crates of 
potatoes level full will stack up on the wagons or in 
storage and afterwards sort out 100 bushels for sale 
after throwing out the little ones and the cripples. 

A good proportion to make a potato crate is 14x16x 
10; that is, 14 inches wide, 16 inches long and 10 inches 
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deep. This size will hold 2,240 cubic inches level full, 
or about 90 cubic inches more than a bushel. 

The material used is some kind of tough wood that 
will not split easily. 


The ends of the crate are made first. If a sticker is 
within reach the long strips to make the corner posts 
are run thru to dress the four sides and to cut the 
groove by running the long lengths once thru. If no 
sticker is handy the long strips may be cross sawed and 
the short 10-inch posts may be grooved on the saw 
table with a dado head, or thick saw, or a thinner saw 
set to wabble, or the posts may be built up by nailing 
three strips together with the narrow strip in the mid- 


dle. 


The corner posts are 2x2x10 inches with a %-inch 


groove % inch deep cut in the center of one side. 


The upper and lower end rails are 14% inches square, 
with a tenon cut on each end to fit into the grooves in 
These rails are made heavier than 
the three middle slats, the upper one to lift the crate 
by and the lower one to nail the bottom slats to. The 
three center slats are 1144 inches wide and % of an 
inch thick. The other slats are two inches wide by 16 


the corner posts. 


inches long and % inch thick. 








This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Outs suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 











The ends of the crate are put together in a frame 
press on the work bench. This frame press holds the 
different pieces together even and square by pressure 
from a foot treadle, so a workman has both hands free 
for nailing. 

When the ends are finished they are tied together 
in lots of twenty and the side and bottom slats are pit 
up in bundles of 130 pieces. In selling, one bundle of 
ends and one bundle of slats will make ten crates. 

Every farmer who grows potatoes should have at 
least 100 crates. Some farmers have several hundred. 

Bushel potato crates may be made lighter than these 
specifications, but they soon go to pieces. Potatoes are 
heavy. Also the empty crates get rough usage by being 
dropped to the ground from the wagon, and the pickers 
throw them about carelessly. It pays to make them 
strong. Retailers can work up a lot of stock in this way 
and dispose of it at a good profit. This style crate was 
worked out in the potato growing sections of western 
New York. It was sold to farmers by the hundred. 
Potato farmers never have enough crates. Crates are 
also needed to store seed potatoes, as this is the most 
satisfactory manner of securing a free circulation of air 
thru the seed potatoes. 


SUNSHINE FARROWING HOUSE 


Hog comfort at farrowing time is one of the im- 
portant rules of breeding. That is the one time when 
a sow should be shut away by herself so completely 
as to preclude the possibility of interference by any- 
thing, animate or inanimate, except the herdsman. 

A little excitement at that time is more than likely 
to cause the loss of valuable pigs; therefore the im- 
portance of an individual farrowing house becomes 
apparent. 

Eight feet square on the ground is a satisfactory 
size, and that is the size of the house shown in the 
illustration. It is boarded around horizontally by using 
16-foot boards cut in two in the middle. 

The little house is two feet high at the back, 30 
inches high in front and 5 feet high at the peak. These 
dimensions work out to advantage in using stock sizes 
of lumber and at the same time give sufficient pitch to 
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both roof slopes and ample room for a full grown sow 
with a large litter of pigs. 

The little house may or may not have a board floor. 
If it has no floor it must be moved every day or two. 
This moving operation is easier than cleaning out 
the manure and it is more quickly done. If a floor is put 
in then the front roof should be hinged to swing up, 
or cleated to lift off; otherwise the cleaning becomes 
difficult or impossible, and cleanliness is one of the 
main requisites. 

Inside cross bracing is necessary to prevent breaking 
joints loose when moving. 


CORN CRIB 


A corn crib that is easily and quickly made is shown 
in the illustration. It is 8 feet wide at the bottom and 
it may be any length. The drawing shows a crib 
8 feet wide at the bottom, 10 feet wide between the 
plates and 12 feet high. It is intended principally 
for an overflow crib to take care of the surplus after 
the regular cribs are full. The roof on one side is 
hinged so that the whole side of the roof may be 
opened up for filling, and it may be left open as long 
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as the weather is clear. The frame work is made 
principally of 2x4’s braced across to prevent bulging. 
It is set up eighteen inches above the ground to leave 
room for ventilation and to discourage rats. 


A SMALL GRANARY — 


An overflow granary will be necessary this year on 
many farms. The farm crop estimates promise one 
of the largest yields of wheat that have ever been 
harvested in the United States. 

The illustrations show a small building 12 feet wide 
and 24 feet long. It is 10 feet*high at the back and 
16 feet high in front. It is a cheaply built structure, 
made of light materials and fastened together with iron 
rods that extend across from front to back to brace 
against the outward pressure of the grain. 

The side pressure on a grain bin is practically the 
same as the dead weight at the same depth. Wheat 
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weighs forty-nine pounds to the cubic foot and this 
rule is used to estimate the weight on the floor, As 
wheat and rye are liquid in action the side pressure 
is easily estimated. It is cheaper to build a light 
frame and to tie it together with wooden cross ties 
or with iron rods than to depend on the strength of 
the timbers to hold against the side pressure. 

The boarding is shown in the detail drawing. A 
granary built in a hurry and lined with unseasoned 
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lumber will shrink enough to leak the grain out, This 
contingency is provided against by using battens on 
the inside. The battens are three inches wide, the top 
edge being beveled as shown in Figure 2. This beveling 
is not absolutely essential. In this way green lumber 
may be used and the result will be satisfactory. If 
the joists are placed close together drop siding may be 
used on the outside. 

This little granary may be built in a hurry, and at the 
same time it may be made a permanent building at 
very little more expense than is often put on a tem- 
porary shed to take care of the grain until the farmer 
has time to haul it away to the elevator. This year 
elevator space will be at a premium. Lumber dealers 
should preach this doctrine freely between now and 
harvest time and use the argument that the price 
of wheat this year is well above $2 a bushel, so that 
no farmer can afford to take the risk of bad weather 
with a pile of wheat exposed. 


HOG RUBBING POST 


The drawing shows an automatic hog louse remover 
operated by the louse. That is, the louse irritates the 
hog and the hog rubs the louse 
full of coal oil, l 

Hogs will keep themselves free Tf 






Nadia All 
from lice if they are given the | 
tools to do it with, The simplest 
device is a rubbing post. If the ; 
post has six or eight corners the 
hog always finds one corner on + 
his side of the post. Hogs soon | 
learn that relief from their little 
enemies comes by rubbing one of 
the corners of the post into the al 
| 
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creases of their hides. 

Four additional corners may 
be added to a square post by 
nailing on triangular moldings. 

The post should be covered 
with burlap stretched tight and 
nailed up and down in the re- 
cesses between the corners. 
Thin strips of wood or a heavy twine string will hold 
the nail heads from pulling thru. 

A can of coal oil is fastened to the top of the post 
and the coal oil is fed out by lamp wicks that reach out 
over the side of the can and connect with the burlap on 
the post. 

A retailer can sell a number of posts by calling this to 
the attention of farmers. 
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BEAUMONT IS BUSY WITH SHIP BUILDING 


Expects New. Yard to Be Established—Fourth Gov- 
ernment Ship to Be Launched 


BEAUMONT, TeEX., June 10.—The Gulf States Ship- 
building Co., a concern capitalized at $5,000,000 with 
headquarters at Dallas, Tex., will shortly establish a large 
ship building plant on the Gulf Coast, probably at 
Orange or Beaumont, according to L. A. Painter and 
L. H. Fitzhugh, general managers of the company, who 
spent Saturday in Beaumont inspecting available sites 
and conferring with their owners relative to terms of 
sale. 

Mr. Painter said expert marine engineers were sent 
to this city several days ago to make a thoro investiga- 
tion of local conditions. ‘‘Their report to the head 
office caused us to come down and personally look over 
the situation,’’ said Mr. Painter, and he added that 
Beaumont stands an excellent chance of securing the 
new shipyard, which will make the seventh one estab- 
lished here within a year and a half. 

Before coming to Beaumont they inspected sites at 
New Orleans and Orange, but the Louisiana city has been 
erased from the list, Beaumont and Orange being the 
only ones now under consideration. At Orange, Mr. 
Painter said, the housing problem will have to be solved 
before anything definite is done. As to Beaumont, he 
said the excellent deep water channel, the miles of suit- 
able industrial sites along the river, the railroad facilities 
and Beaumont’s nearness to the lumber mills gave this 
city a decided advantage. 

Upon the recommendations of Mr. Painter and Mr. 
Fitzhugh, the board of directors of the company will 
decide upon the location at a meeting early this week 
in Dallas. 

‘*We will build nothing but wooden ships at the be- 
ginning,’’ said Mr. Painter, ‘‘and we will accept only 
Government contracts until the war is over or until the 
Government completes its new merchant marine. After 
that we will build ships for private interests, construct- 
ing from small schooners and barges to 6,000-ton steam- 
ers.’’ 

Mr. Painter said the company would establish a thoroly 
equipped modern shipyard, with a marine railway and 
every other facility for building vessels complete for sea. 

Already the company has been figuring with the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation on the construction of Daugh- 
erty type, 4,700-ton steamers, and Mr. Painter is confi- 
dent of securing a contract to build at least twelve ships 
to begin with. 

Approximately $800,000 will be expended in the con- 
struction of the original plant, Mr. Painter said. Later, 
he added, the plant will be enlarged and concrete and 
steel construction may be taken up. 

Officers of the company are: Major B. 8S. Wathen, 
president; J. H. Power, vice president; Jack Garland, 
secretary; L. A. Painter and L. H. Fitzhugh, general 
managers. These and Stephen Gray, John H. Moore, 
W. 8. Fontaine, Jeff D. Robinson and Judge Lafayette 
Fitzhugh comprise the board of directors. 

Before the present week ends, Beaumont’s fourth 
wooden ship for the Emergency Fleet Corporation will 
be launched. The steamer Beawmont, built by McBride 
& Law, the first concern in the United States to receive 
a wooden ship contract from the Government, will glide 
from the ways of the local plant about Thursday or Fri- 
day of this week. No celebration has been planned for 
the launching, the purpose of the company being to lose 
as little time as possible, and as soon as the ship leaves 
the ways the keel for a new one will be laid. This com- 
pany is building two Ferris type ships of 3,500 tons ca- 
pacity and will build two more under its original con- 
tract. 

This will be the fourth Government boat launched here 
since May 11. On that date the steamer Oneco was 
launched by the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., and on May 30 this company launched the Swamp- 
scott. On June 1 the Lone Star Shipbuilding Co. 
launched the steamer Lone Star. Both the Oneco and 
Lone Star will steam out of the local harbor under their 
own steam on July 4, unless unforeseen delay in securing 
material is experienced. Before the end of June the 
Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. will launch its 
third Government ship. All of these vessels and all others 
built in the Sixth district will be equipped for sea at 
Beaumont plants. 


COTTON STALK PAPER MADE PRACTICABLE 


Dauias, Tex., June 10.—L. D. Jones, of Dallas, has 
invented a process for manufacturing paper from cotton 
stalks which it is claimed will enable the commercial 
utilization of an enormous amount of this waste material. 
It has long been known that paper could be made from 
cotton stalks but heretofore the process for converting 
them into the finished product has been too expensive to 
make it of practical value. Z. E. Marvin, of Dallas, and 
a number of other leading citizens of Texas have joined 
Mr. Jones in promoting a company that plans to build a 
20-ton paper mill here in which the new process will be 
used. From figures produced those interested in the 
project believe that it will be possible to produce paper 
at a total cost of about 21%4 cents a pound. 


WILL MANUFACTURE GREAT SOUTHERN’S HARDWOODS 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 10,—One of the largest lumber- 
ing agreements to be concluded in the South for some 
time has just taken final and definite shape in an ar- 
rangement between Richard P. Baer & Co., hardwood 
wholesalers here, and the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
of Bogalusa, La., under which the Baltimore firm will 
manufacture into lumber all the hardwood timber on the 
Great Southern company’s tract. Operations will be 
carried on under the name of the Magazine Hardwood 
Co., which is the manufacturing end of the firm and 








which already runs a big mill at Mobile, Ala. The mill 
plans were drawn by the mill superintendent of the 
Magazine company, and construction is already under 
way. 

The plant is being erected at Bogalusa, and the equip- 
ment will include a Clark right side band and resaw, 
the order for which has been placed. All the other ma- 
chinery has also been contracted for. The mill building 
is to be of the general open frame style common thruout 
the South, the roof being of sheet iron. For the present 
the daily capacity will be about 50,000 feet, but the 
construction will be of sueh an order that an extension 
can easily be made, in case it should be decided to in- 
stall the other side of the band saw. It is estimated 
that the supply of timber, mostly poplar and gum, will 
suffice for twenty-five years. The purchase includes not 
only all the timber on the original tract of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., but also that on lands subse- 
quently acquired. Under its contract the Great Southern 
will deliver the logs at the mill at a fixed price, Richard 
P. Baer & Co. attending to the manufacture and dis- 
tribution. Negotiations were begun last December and 
have been carried on for the Great Southern company 
largely thru Charles I. James, of Baltimore, one of the 
officers. That such a contract should have been entered 
into at this time indicates the faith of farseeing lumber- 
men in the future of the business and will go a long way 
to reassure members of the trade who might be dis- 
posed to regard the future with serious misgiving, be- 
cause of the apparently unsettled state of things at the 


present time. 
AAA 


LUMBER COMPANY’S EMPLOYEES ENJOY PICNIC 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 10.—Fun, frolic and good 
fellowship, with a wartime sprinkling of olive drab uni- 
forms setting off the white dresses of the ladies, charac- 
terized the annual picnic of the employees of the Thomas 
F. Coale Lumber Co., of this city. This interesting and 
enjoyable event occurred on May 30 at Mr. Coale’s 
beautiful suburban home in Torresdale. Always an event 
to be looked forward to with anticipation and back upon 
with pleasure, this year’s picnic fully measured up to the 
high standard of its predecessors and was most successful 





WHAT APRIL WESTERN PINE STATISTICS SHOW 


Montana, Canadian and California Trade Decreases— 
Shipments East Increase, Cut Much Heavier 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 8.—The monthly comparative 
report for April, 1918, sent out by Secretary A. W. 
Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, shows that forty-five mills reported this year, as 
compared to forty-six for April, 1917, one reporting no 
sales last year as compared to none this year. Tho con- 
tinued decreases in shipments are shown to Montana and 
Canada and no shipments were made to California during 
April, 1918, the increase of 5,129,325 feet in total ship- 
ments is made up thru greatly augmented shipments to 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa and the Atlantic coast States. 
The cut for the month, with thirty-seven mills reporting 
in April, 1917, and forty-one for the corresponding month 
of 1918, shows a gain of 29,090,634 feet, or approximate- 
ly 30 percent. The detailed figures are as follows: 
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ANNUAL PICNIC OF EMPLOYEES OF THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO.; MR. AND MRS, COALE SEATED IN CEN- 
TER OF FRONT ROW 


in every particular. There were about sixty-eight persons 
present, comprising employees of the company and their 
friends, including several soldiers from one of the nearby 
camps who thoroly enjoyed the day along with the others 
of the party. Mr. and Mrs. Coale are a royal host and 
hostess, and nothing was overlooked that would con- 
tribute to the pleasure of the occasion. An orchestra 
was in attendance, and as usual a most sumptuous and 
delicious dinner and supper were served. Never were the 
cordial relations existing between the company and its 
employees more in evidence than at. this happy affair, 
which was more like a big family gathering than any- 
thing else. At the ‘‘end of a perfect day’’ the guests 
dispersed, feeling glad that they work for one of the 
best concerns in the lumber business, whose head never 
loses sight of- the welfare and happiness of his em- 
ployees. 





FACILITATING PAYMENTS FOR FIR 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 8.—The Fir Production Board 
here this week issued the following circular bearing on 
invoices, dated June 3 and addressed ‘‘To All Mills: ’’ 


During the last sixty days the Fir Production Board has 
had up with the various consignees placing orders thru this 
board and its predecessors, the West Coast Lumber Emer- 
gency Bureau and the Fir Hmergency Lumber Committee, the 
subject of unpaid invoices. We have had advices from them 
in many instances that the accounts have been paid. We 
would like to have this confirmed by the mills and for this 
reason urgently request the mills to furnish us at once state- 
ments of all shipments made prior to May 1 which have not 
been paid for. 

Separate statements must be rendered for each consignee or 
destination, showing date, car initial and number, Govern- 
ment order number, amount of invoice, and if a draft has been 
made against the consignee covering the shipment indicate 
this by writing the word “Draft” and the date said draft was 
drawn after the amount. 

We are glad to do everything in our power to obtain pay- 
ment for these old shipments but can do nothing unless the 
mills cojperate with us. Therefore, please let us have your 
statements promptly. 

It is not necessary to render statements for ship timbers 
against Government Orders Nos. 297, 298 and 5702. 


Cut for preei--s08t, 87 mills, 100,032,049 ; 


1918, 4 BESS ere 129,122,683 
Shipments Oa ee eee 2,530,524 
Number of mills not operating...............-. 4 

PRICES 


Normal Above Below 
The figures in various columns indicate 
relation of prices to those prevailing 
the previous month and number of 
MNES IR 5 56's nas cays 0-6 Gas 6s os 22 7 1 


INQUIRIES 
The figures in various columns indicate 
volume of inquiries as compared with 
last month and number of mills re- 
PCM UREN sis a wis IN 0's oles 0 1033's 6s 17 6 6 





MAKING PLANS TO RECONSTRUCT BELGIUM 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—In view of the critical 
situation in Belgium thru the disasters caused by the dep- 
redations of the enemy, the removal of tools, raw mate- 
rials, manufactured products ete., there has been created 
with the codperation of and under the control of the 
Belgian State an organization having for its object the 
economic reconstruction of Belgium, entitled ‘‘Comptoir 
National pour la Reprise de 1’Activite Economique en 
Belgique’’ (Societe Codperative). This organization, in 
helping industry and trade by assisting in the purchase 
of tools and all necessary raw matérials, will not only 
reconstruct the economic situation of Belgium, but will 
put an end to the sufferings of the working classes by 
enabling them to start working in the reconstructed shops. 
The organization is interested in all branches of indus 
try, as everything has to be set up again, such as metal 
lurgy, materials for construction of buildings, leathers, 
textiles, farming implements, chemical products, wood 
working machines, electrical material, optical instru 
ments, motor cars, vans, wagons, oils and greases of all 
kinds, refractory materials ete. The address to which 
all correspondence, catalogs, price lists ete. should be 
sent is: Comptoir National pour le Reprise de 1’Activite 
Economique en Belgique, Societe Codperative, 110, Can- 
non Street, London, E. C, 4. 
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REBUILDING ON A BETTER SCALE 


Buiocker, TEx.—This place is to have one of the most 
uptodate sawmill plants possible to build. The Water- 
man Lumber Co. will rebuild its mill here and the new 
mill will be equipped with a double band resaw and gang. 
In connection with the sawmill proper a modern dimen- 
sion plant will be operated. The dry kilns will also be 
rebuilt and as modern an electrically driven planing mill 
as can be devised will be built. Plans are now well under 
way to improve the logging facilities and similar steps 
have been taken to insure better loading and shipping 
conditions. All in all, when the plant is completed it 
will rank among the most modern and best equipped 
sawmill operations in the South. 

The Waterman Lumber Co. is assured of a long run in 
this section. The company recently purchased the Werner 
timber located in Harrison and Panola counties, Texas. 
Much of this timber will be sawn at the mill here. The 
new tract of timber is one of the finest bodies of virgin 
hardwood and pine growth in the South and lies in close 
proximity to the company’s old holdings in Panola 
County. The company now owns approximately 85,000 
acres of high class timberland and the investment: in 
standing timber alone represents more than $1,500,000. 
The pine in this tract is virgin shortleaf of excellent qual- 
ity and the hardwood is unsurpassed for its excellence 
in size and quality. The hardwood consists mostly of oak, 
ash, gum and elm. The oak is mostly of the forked leaf 
variety of white oak and is of unusually fine quality. 


HANDLES BOTH PINE AND HARDWOODS 


Eunice, La.—A hardwood mill or a pine mill built 
in the middle of a prairie is an unusual sight, regardless 
of which, but both a hardwood and a pine mill in such 
a location may be seen by a visit to Eunice, La., where 
are the plants of the Newell Lumber Co. Eunice is a 
flourishing little inland Louisiana city constructed in the 
middle of a prairie with no trees for miles around and 
just at the outskirts of Eunice are the mills of the 
Newell Lumber Co. 

The pine mill was built five years ago and the hard- 
wood mill started cutting last September. The choice 
of the location has long since been established as a good 
one. Eunice has four railroads, the Texas & Pacific, the 
Frisco, Rock Island and Southern Pacific. A car shortage 
has not yet been known by the Newell Lumber Co. When 
every other mill was suffering for cars in this section, 
F. L. Adams, the general manager, declared he was able 
to ship on immediate notice. He had only two days last 
winter without cars. 

Both the mills are band mills and a high standard of 
manufacturing is maintained. Mr. Adams has been in 
pine manufacture for fifteen or twenty years and knows 
it. When he got ready to cut hardwood he surrounded 
himself by competent hardwood men and he has got re- 
sults consistently. J. M. Thompson, formerly of Mem- 
phis, a hardwood man of long experience, is sales man- 
ager for the hardwood mill and few yards may be found 
in as fine shape as his. 

The logging equipment consists of a Clyde rehaul 
skidder and a rapid loader. Fifty pound steel is used 
for the logging road and the equipment includes two 
standard locomotives and twenty-two standard log cars 
with 50,000 capacity. The timber comes from along the 
Bayou Des Canes and the Bayou Nez Peches and the 
pine is of a high quality of shortleaf. 

Mr. Adams is a member of the town board of Eunice 
and he has been delegated recently to look after the ex- 
penditure of a considerable amount of money appropri- 
ated for streets improvements. He is also interested in 
other civic and in war activities. 

C. H. Newell, retired capitalist of Oklahoma City, is 
president of the company. He was formerly a pine 
manufacturer at Warren and Fordyce, Ark. 


PREPARING FOR BIG OPERATIONS — 


PAWNEE, LA—Some time next winter, probably by 
Jan. 1, the Pawnee Land & Lumber Co., of Pawnee, La., 
will cease to exist and the Vernon Parish Lumber Co., of 
Kurthwood, La., will succeed it. The interests that own 
the Pawnee mill are building a mill sixty miles to the 
northwest, in Vernon Parish, in the heart of some of 
the finest timber standing in Louisiana. It joins the fa- 
mous Gould tract and there are 17,000 acres in a 5-mile 
square, 

The building of the mill has been greatly delayed by 
unavoidable delay in extending the railroad from Long- 
leaf to Kurthwood. About twenty miles of track re- 
mains to be laid but the grading is done. The road 
is the Red River & Gulf, owned by the Crowell & Spencer 
Lumber Co., of Longleaf, and when complete it will be 
fifty-five miles long. J. 8. Crowell is directing the build- 
ing of the road and because of the nearness to the can- 
tonment at Alexandria he has had no end of trouble 
getting men and teams. 

As soon as the road is finished building of the mill 
will start. Most of the material is waiting at Pawnee 
to be shipped to Kurthwood or will be taken from the 
old mill, which will cut out by Sept. 15. Two 14-inch 
single cutting band mills will be built and the company 
will specialize in cutting timbers. All No. 1 and better 
will be steam dried and grades lower will be soda dipped 
and air dried. A planing mill with ample capacity will 
be constructed. The logging will be done by steam with 
a Clyde rehaul. A comfortable mill town with modern 
conveniences will spring up in this wilderness and it will 








Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 


be constructed right, for there is in the neighborhood of a 
15-year run ahead. 

J. H. Kurth, jr., general manager of the Vernon 
Parish Lumber Co., is president and general manager of 
the Vernon Parish Lumber Co. He made the Pawnee 
mill a splendid financial success and he is conceded to 
be not only a capable manufacturer but an able sales- 
man. The new company is capitalized at $500,000. Its 
other officers are 8. W. Henderson, Keltys, Tex., vice 
president; E. L. Kurth, Keltys, treasurer; J. L. Spotten, 
secretary. E. L. Kurth, by the way, is manager of the 
Angelina County Lumber Co., of Keltys, Tex., and is as 
popular in Texas as his brother is in Louisiana. 


MANUFACTURING CONCERN ENLARGES FACILITIES 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—The Crescent City Machine & 
Manufacturing Works, 628-640 Tchoupitoulas Street, has 
recently completed a job of grinding a worm gear of 
which it is justly proud. The job was done for the John- 
son Iron Works, of this city, designed for one of the 
ships being repaired by that concern. Grinding a gear 
of any description is a job for a real mechanic but when 
it comes to a worm gear that is a job that tops the list. 
While the Crescent City company did not make the worm 
for this particular gear, it recently constructed a similar 
worm for another job. 

The development of the Crescent City Machine & Manu 
facturing Works from an investment of $1,600 thirteen 
years ago to a plant worth a quarter of a million dollars 
today is one worth relating. And it is now really just 
getting a good start, for contracts haye already been let 
doubling the company’s investment which will allow it 
to triple or quadruple its capacity. With its present 
facilities it claims to be the most modern welding and 





WORM GEAR GROUND BY CRESCENT CITY MACHINE & 
MANUFACTURING WORKS, NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


machine shop plant in the South. With its additional 
investment, which includes the purchase of a square of 
ground in the third district of New Orleans on the harbor 
front, it will take rank among the greater machine shops 
of the country and make a particular bid for marine 
business, 

Bidding for marine business is the cause leading to the 
enlarging of the capacity and new plant quarters. It is 
realized that, with the amount of ship construction work 
now contracted for and in prospect for New Orleans and 
its logical selection as the leading shipping port of the 
South because of its splendid harbor and geographical 
location, the business of repairing ship machinery will 
be a tremendous one. The Crescent City company will be 
in its new quarters by fall at the latest and will be pre- 
pared to take on ship jobs of any size. The New Orleans 
Belt Line already runs to within 200 feet of the new plant 
site and the dock board of the city has granted the 
privilege of installing an overhead traveling crane along 
the harbor front which will enable the Crescent City works 
to hoist engines for repair direct from the boat to shop. 

The present equipment of the company is very com- 
plete for the size of the plant. It includes two Universal 
milling machines, a Bullard boring mill and about twenty- 
five lathes. Three processes of welding are used—the 
oxyacetylene, thermit and electric welds. It should be 
mentioned that the company is now busy on a number of 
Government contracts including the making of all tail 
shafts and intermediate shafts for the oil tankers being 
built at New Orleans. 

The men responsible for the growth of the company 
and who organized it thirteen years ago are: P. A. Debus, 
vice president and general manager; A. Vizard, president, 
and J. C. Allen, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Allen helped 
to organize the company but later entered the naval stores 
field only to return last March when he was needed as the 
active financial head because of the expansion policy de- 
cided upon. They are all business men of most likable 
personality. 








A BIG HARDWOOD PLANT BUSY 


VicksBuRG, Miss.—One of the biggest hardwood mills 
in the world is located at Vicksburg. It is that of Hous- 
ton Bros., having a daily capacity of 125,000 feet in ten 
hours. The equipment consists of two single cutting 
bands and a resaw and the mill is modern in every detail. 
It is located on the Mississippi bank just beneath the tow- 
ering bluffs of the National Park cemetery. 

The logging is done by barges from up the Mississippi. 
One big barge in use is capable of carrying 100,000 feet, 
log scale. The principal woods manufactured are cypress, 
oak, willow and cottonwood, but this year the output of 
willow and cottonwood is greatly lessened because of the 
low river stage. Sales Manager J. 8. P. Wilson declared 
the river level was the lowest this spring of any spring 
in the history of mill operations at Vicksburg. 

Because of the difficulties of barging this year Hous 
ton Bros. will bring in a large part of their supply of 
logs over the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad and 
they are now in the market for some heavy log cars. 
Manager Wilson has a well kept yard with a normal 
supply of 12,000,000 feet on the sticks. This amount 
is now down to 9,000,000 feet. Cars have been plentiful 
recently and he is loading out from five to nine cars 
a day. 

George T. Houston, of Vicksburg, is president and 
general manager of the company. An executive ‘office 
is maintained in the Railway Exchange Building at Chi- 
cago but the salés are handled from the Vicksburg office. 





CUTTING SPLENDID OAK, GUM AND CYPRESS 


ALEXANDRIA, LA.—One of the most pleasantly located 
hardwood lumber mills in the Alexandria district is that 
of the Brewer-Nienstedt Lumber Co., at Miltonberg, 
eleven miles northwest of Alexandria on the Alexandria 
& Western Railroad. W. D. Brewer, secretary-treasurer 
and manager of the company, is the whole works and 
one of the most likable men known to the trade. It 
matters not whether one talks golf, tennis, poker or No. 
1 common to W. D., he can talk about ’em all. He has 
a tennis court at his very door, the Alexandria Golf 
Club is only a short drive, he has been known to ‘‘ call?’ 
a chap with only a ‘‘ pair of sixes,’’ and he is a hardwood 
lumberman from the word go. He has a mill and a 
yard to be proud of, he is cutting a splendid grade of 
oak, gum and cypress and he knows how to sell it, and 
these are qualities to commend any man in that business. 

Mr. Brewer was formerly in the Northwest in the fir 
and spruce industry. He came to Louisiana and built 
the Miltonberg mill over four years ago and he has 
never been sorry. He has three fine boys, a splendid 
wife and he learned long ago the joy of living. And 
if one thinks this little story is inclined to be ‘‘splashy’’ 
he is recommended to get acquainted with ‘‘W. D.’’ 
and he will find it’s all wool. 


SPECIALIZES IN LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


ALEXANDRIA, LA.—A cypress mill that has come to the 
front in the last two or three years is that of the Alex 
andria Cooperage & Lumber Co., which has a splendid 
mill located near this city. The eypress is of the famous 
Louisiana red class and is logged from a large tract 
purchased from the Albert Hanson Lumber Co., of 
Garden City, La., which bought it many years ago as 
an investment. 

In addition to cypress lumber, cypress lath and shingles 
and tupelo are manufactured at this mill and Louisiana 
hardwoods are manufactured at several mills of which 
the Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Co. handles the out 
put. C. A. Weis is president and general manager of 
the company and G. V. Patterson is secretary-treasurer 
and general sales manager. Mr. Patterson was one of 
the organizers of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufac 
turers’ Club. Both Mr. Weis and Mr. Patterson possess 
enviable reputations not only as lumbermen but as 
men of broad civie interests. 





PLANS TO PROVIDE WHARF FACILITIES 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 10.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce here is taking steps to provide wharf facilities 
for steamboats and barges here and plans for these 
improvements will be worked out in a short time. This 
step will be gladly weleomed by the hardwood lumber 
manufacturers and owners of wood consuming factories 
in Evansville. It is expected that within a short time 
all the leading cities along the Ohio River will take steps 
to improve their wharf facilities. The Government is 
willing to place steamboats and barges on the Ohio 
River provided the cities arrange the wharf facilities, 
and the placing of a large string of boats and barges on 
the Ohio River and its tributaries will mean that the 
freight congestion on the railroads from time to time 
will be greatly relieved. Lumber manufacturers in 
this section are greatly interested in the improvement of 
the Ohio River and they point out that with plenty of 
boats on the river the railroads will be forced to keep 
down the freight rates to a minimum. Work is progress 
ing nicely on the large Government dam or the Ohio 
River, seventeen miles below here, that started there 
years ago. When completed the dam will have cost about 
$2,500,000 and it will be the largest of the many dams 
along the Ohio River. 
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- SHIP BUILDING REJUVENATES GULF COAST PORTS 


Mississippi Towns Have Many Craft Under Way—Wharves, Sheds and Employees’ Homes Call for Heavy Consumption 
of Lumber— Nearby Supply of Timber Available for Shipyards 


PascaGouLA, Miss., June 10.—Responding to the na- 
tion’s urgent call for ‘‘ships, and more ships,’’ certain 
of the Gulf Coast ports are humming with an activity not 
approximated since 1911. That year, it will be remem- 
bered, witnessed the beginning of the greatest slump in 
the exportation of lumber from the Gulf Coast ports since 
the years preceding the Spanish-American war, when these 
ports were annually closed by quarantines against Cuba 
and Central American ports. The cleaning up of Cuba 
and Panama removed the cause of yellow fever epidemics 
and also took from the political grafter the excuse for 
power of interfering with the legitimate course of com- 
merce. As a result the Gulf lumber trade continued on 
the upgrade until the Mexican troubles began; then the 
anarchy that followed the expulsion of Huerta again 
closed one of the most important markets for Gulf Coast 
pine lumber. This depression continued until 1917, 
when the national Government resolved to build an emer- 
gency fleet of wooden vessels to carry supplies to the 
Allies and to our troops ‘‘over there.’’ No section was 
harder hit by this long period of depression than were 
Pascagoula, Moss Point and Gulfport. Prior to 1911 the 
volume of lumber manufactured and exported from Moss 
Point had reached 125,000,000 feet annually, but as a 
result of the conditions referred to it dropped to 60,- 
000,000 feet annually. 


Ship Building Rejuvenation 

The ship building phase of the war has wrought a 
wonderful transformation in this section. On June 21, 
1917, Henry Piaggio, of the International Shipbuilding 
Co., having secured a stretch of river front on the 
Pascagoula River three-fourths of a mile south of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad bridge, began the work 
of constructing ways for the building of twelve wooden 
vessels, each requiring 1,500,000 feet of southern pine. 
There are now six of these vessels on the stocks, represent- 
ing 9,000,000 feet of lumber. Mr. Piaggio’s company 
next attacked the problem of providing housing for its 








At Gulfport the Gulfport Shipbuilding Co. is building 
four 4-masted schooners of 200 feet length and four oil 
barges of the same length. The Mississippi Ship Co. 
at Biloxi, Miss., has now ready for launching one 4- 
masted schooner, 193 feet long over all. In the same 
neighborhood is the plant of the Biloxi Shipyard & Box 
Factory, which has on the stocks a 200-foot schooner; and 
the Coast Shipyard, which is building a 4-masted schooner 
214 feet in length. 

About sixty miles north of Pascagoula is a tract of 
nearly 2,000,000 acres of virgin southern pine timber 
which it is conservatively estimated will cut at least 10,- 
000 feet to the acre, which vast supply is now available 
for the shipyards of the Gulf Coast. 
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Yard, Jacksonville, Fla., claims a record in planking, 
having recently put in a total of seventy-two planks in 
one day. There are 108 strakes of sixteen planks each all 
around the ship, making a total of 1,728 planks in all. At 
the rate of seventy-two planks a day it would take a crew 
only twenty-four working days to complete the planking 
of a vessel. At the plant of the Tampa Dock Co. 
every daylight hour is being used to build ships. Two 
8-hour shifts are being worked, the first from 5:30 a. m. 
to 1:30 p. m., the second from 1.30 p. m. to 9:30 p. m. 

The plan of adopting a French orphan for each ship 
launched at the Portland (Ore.) yards of the Foundation 
Co., that was agreed upon recently by Carry on Club 3, 
composed of women, has been taken up by the G. M. 
Standifer Construction Corporation at Vancouver, Wash., 
and devolped to the point where it is hoped to assume 
responsibility for the care of sixty children each month. 
Each time a ship is launched the sponsor will be asked to 
act as godmother for the child to be adopted. It is pro- 
posed that a Belgian and French children’s relief day be 
held monthly in each of the three yards of the company. 
The men will be asked to donate 10 cents each to the fund. 

The Pusey & Jones Co. of Wilmington, Del., has de- 
vised a novel scheme of getting its employees to buy 
homes. The company will erect the houses and when 
completed the houses will be sold to the workmen at cost 
minus 30 percent. Thus, if the house should cost $2,800 
to build it will be sold for $1,960 on the condition that 
when the war is over the Government inspectors will look 
it over and if they find it has depreciated to the extent of 
30 pereent of $2,800 the purchaser will be given the 
deed without further payment. If, however, they find that 
the house has depreciated only 15 percent, the purchaser 
will be given a deed upon paying the company 15 percent. 
The employees of the company will be represented by 
two men on the board of directors that is to control the 
properties. 

Organized labor in the Sanderson & Porter Shipyard, 
of Raymond, Wash., voluntarily and thru patriotic motives 








BUNGALOWS AND COTTAGES FOR MISSISSIPPI SHIPYARD EMPLOYEES 


employees and set to work to build a considerable number 
of houses of three, five and nine rooms each, for various 
sized families. One hundred and ten of these houses have 
been erected or are under way, and it is authoritatively 
stated that at least 300 and possibly as many as 700 will 
soon be under construction. These are not shacks but 
commodious and well built bungalows and cottages, as 
shown by the accompanying photographs. In the center 
of the town being built by the company is a 50-room hotel. 
The complete housing project will require about 3,000,000 
feet of lumber. In addition there are warehouses, ship- 
ways, modeling rooms and office buildings. The company 
has now laid the keels for three more ships, and will build 
twelve in all, each requiring 1,500,000 feet of lumber. 
The total amount of southern pine that will have been 
used by this company in the near future is about 20,000,- 
000 feet. 

A quarter of a mile north of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad bridge is the shipyaré of the Dierks- 
Blodgett Co., which has a contract with the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation for six 3,500-ton wooden vessels of the 
Ferris type. This company began work July 20, 1917, 
and on May 15 launched its first ship, which event is 
shown in one of the accompanying illustrations. It now 
has three more on the stocks, and has just laid the keel of 
the fifth. Each of these ships will require 1,500,000 
feet of southern pine. About three-quarters of a mile 
from the ship building plant the company has a lumber 
yard where it keeps on hand about 3,000,000 feet. It has 
built rigging sheds, wharves, warehouses and planing mills, 
as well as a 50-room hotel, and has repaired and re- 
modeled a number of houses in the city, the whole requir- 
ing a very large amount of lumber, the exact amount of 
which can not be accurately stated. 


Meeting the Demand for Ships 


The first large shipyard to be started at Moss Point 
was that of the Hodge Ship Co., headed by O. E. Hodge, of 
the Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., of Ruston, La. This com- 
pany has a contract with the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
to build six wooden ships of the Ferris type, and has 
erected wharves, rigging sheds, warehouses, office build- 
ings and two 50-room hotels, and is now putting up a 
number of cottages for its employees. About one mile 
southwest of the Hodge company’s plant is the yard of 
the Dantzler Shipbuilding & Dock Co., which has on the 
stocks four wooden ships of 3,500 tons each. This com- 
pany has built a 100-room hotel and is erecting another, 
and about fifty 2- and 3-room cottages for employees. 














THE FIRST LAUNCHING FROM PASCAGOULA WAYS 


HAPPENINGS AT THE WOOD SHIP YARDS 


When the offices of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
were moved from Washington to Philadelphia, the publi- 
cation office of the Emergency Fleet News was also moved. 
In the latest issue a number of very interesting happen- 
ings at wooden ship yards were noted. For example, it 
is stated that the Supple-Ballin Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Portland, Ore., is doing some speedy work as a crew of 
fourteen framers, two foremen and four riggers built and 
placed in position from lumber in the yards eighty-nine 
frames in 40% hours. These frames, being double, were 
built bolted together with sixty-four screw bolts in each 
frame, and two coats of carbolineum were applied before 
bolting together. Also two gangs of five men each planked 
complete a 310-foot hull, including garboard, fifty-three 
strakes of planking, in twenty-seven days. 

When speaking of making records in building ships, 
it is well to review what Band Sawyer Thomas Connolly, 
at the yard of the Benicia Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Benicia, Cal., recently did. He sawed timbers for five 
and one-half frames for a Ferris type hull in four hours 
and twenty minutes. 


A planking gang at the United States Shipping Board 


SHOWING THE SUBSTANTIAL CHARACTER OF HOUSES FOR EMPLOYEES 








gave Decoration Day’s work to the Government. That 
is, the full force of about 1,100 men worked Decoration 
Day at building ships without receiving any compensation. 
According to plans, July 4 is to be a real red letter 
day at American shipyards. Chairman Hurley of the 
United States Shipping Board suggested that July 4 
be made ‘‘ship launching day’’ and in response to this 
suggestion a number of launchings are planned. So far 
the Pacific coast leads, as it is reported that sixteen 
vessels will be ready to be launched that day. It is ex- 
pected that between forty and fifty vessels will slide 
down the ways in celebration of Independence Day. 


The workers in the shipyard of the Grant Smith-Porter 
Shipbuilding Co., at St. Johns, Ore., some time ago 
offered to bet $10,000 that they could build hulls faster 
than any other yard, and the same sum was named by 
the employees at the G. W. Standifer Construction Co. 
yard at Vancouver, Wash., that they could complete 
wooden ships faster than any competitors. Neither bet 
has been taken by other wooden shipyards. The Grant 
Smith-Porter Shipbuilding Co. has floated a wooden 
hull in fifty days and J. W. Hall, assistant supervisor of 
the Wooden Ship Construction Division in the Oregon 
district, has wagered a dinner that Oregon builders 
can float a wooden hull in less than forty days. 

After a satisfactory trial trip the North Bend, the 
first contract wood ship completed for the Shipping 
Board, has been accepted and placed in commission. The 
vessel was built at the yards of the Kruse & Banks Ship- 
building Co., North Bend, Ore., and is of the Hough type, 
with capacity of 3,500 tons. 


A carpenter framer in the Portland shipyard of the 
Foundation Co. has perfected a device that makes it 
possible to frame an angle square. Formerly, in squar- 
ing bevels on ship ribs squares were used that required 
the time of at least two men and ten times the amount 
of effort to get the same result that is obtained by one 
man with the new device. 

The Supple-Ballin Shipbuilding Corporation, Portland, 
Ore., seems determined to keep the lead in setting up 
frames for a wooden ship. The framing crew of the 
yard set up eighty complete frames for keel No. 233 in 
thirty-four working hours, breaking the crew’s former 
record on hull No. 232 by ten hours. 

On June 1 the Traylor Shipbuilding Co., located at 
Cornwells, Pa., launched the Alavada, the first wooden 
ship built on the Delaware River for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. The Alavada has the double distinc- 
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tion of being not only the first wooden vessel to be built 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation on the Delaware 
but it also is the first ship of any kind to be launched 
the keel of which was laid down on the Delaware River 
for the shipping board. Five more wooden ships are on 
the ways in the Traylor yard, two of which are sched- 
uled to be launched on July 4. The plant expects to be 
delivering a ship a week within five or six weeks and by 
that time five additional ways will be in full operation. 
Samuel W. Traylor, head of the company, is a disciple 
of the speed-up idea and is devoting all of his energies 
to hastening the output of the Traylor yards. In a 
speech delivered at the launching of the Alvada Mr. Tray- 
lor promised to cut the cost of production to the Gov- 
ernment by 40 percent. 

The Johnson Shipyards Corporation, which is building 
wooden hulls on Staten Island, N. Y., has had a lot of 
trouble with cold weather and delays in getting mate- 
rials, but expects to launch the first hull this month, with 
the second scheduled for July 4. 

Plans have been made by employees of the G. M. 
Standifer Construction Corporation, Vancouver, Wash. 
to build a recreation hall costing $15,000. The money 
is all to be contributed by the men and at present the 
plan is to sell stock at $5 a share. The building will be 
400 by 200 feet and contain a dancing floor, gymnasium, 
swimming tank, moving picture auditorium, library, pool 
and billiard rooms, bowling alleys, boxing rooms, and, 
if possible, an indoor pistol range. The corporation will 
obtain the site and arrange for the material and the men 
will do the construction work without cost. In connece- 
tion with the hall will be an outdoor playground for the 
children of the employees. Each child will be presented 
with a button labeled ‘‘My Dad is a Standifer Ship- 
builder.’’ 





HOW WOODEN SHIPS ARE BUILT 


With the widespread interest in the building of wooden 
ships at the present time comes also a general desire for 
a better knowledge of the methods used, and this is par- 
ticularly true in the lumber industry, among those engaged 
in supplying the material. Practical knowledge of how 
the material is employed in the structure is of actual 
value as well as of interest. A new book published by 
the Penton Publishing Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, is an 
excellent treatise in this field, being a reproduction of 
articles that have appeared in the columns of the Marine 
Review of Cleveland within the last year or so as late 
as March, 1918. It is to be regretted, in the lumber 
industry in particular, that these articles do not come 
down far enough to embody a description of the design 
features of the Daugherty type of ship, which has now 
been adopted to replace the Ferris type. In glancing 
thru the book, however, it is noted that the leading fea- 
tures of the Daugherty design receive some consideration, 
including diagonal sheathing and the principles of lam- 
inated or built-up construction. 

An interesting quotation is made from White’s 
‘¢Manual of Naval Architecture,’?’ an English work, 
where discussing diagonal systems of sheathing, he says: 

The royal yacht Victoria and Albert, built on this plan 
with her unusually powerful engine and high speed, is sub- 
jected to excessively great sagging moments, but has con- 
tinued in service for nearly forty years with complete exemp- 
tion from signs of weakness. Like many other improved se bl 
tems of construction, this is found rather more expensive 
than the common plan, but if wood had not been so largely 
superseded by iron and steel probably much more extensive 
use would have been made of the diagonal system. 

It might be pointed out in this connection that the 
use of diagonal sheathing is less expensive on freight 
types of vessels with their straight lines than on the hulls 
of yachts and boats with similarly refined lines. 

‘¢How Wooden Ships Are Built’’ is copiously illustrated 
thruout mainly by detail photographs taken in the wooden 
ship yards, but liberally also with pen and ink design 
sketches. Altogether the book is very interesting and 
extremely well gotten up and printed, altho an annoying 
error in transposition of the text occurs at the top of 
page 13. The price of the book is $2 prepaid, and it 
has been added to the list of books on sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





PATRIOTISM AND PRACTICABILITY COMBINED 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., June 10.—It is not given to many 
men to have three sons in the army. Ferd Brenner, presi- 
dent of the Ferd Brenner Lumber Co., a hardwood manu- 
facturer known not only all over the hardwood consuming 
territory of the United States, but one of the exporters 
best known to Europe, is such a father, At the present 
time he has two sons in France, a third in Camp Beaure- 
guard at Alexandria and a fourth eager to go. 

The sons in France are William G. Brenner, a member 
of the 10th Engineers, who has been over in France for 
eight months, and Ferd C., jr., with the 20th Engineers, 
who arrived in France recently. The third son, Ed, en- 
listed recently, tho under 21, and is in training. Ed tried 
to enlist in the Engineers and would have been on the 
Tuscania had he been accepted. His third attempt was 
successful, 

Ferd Brenner may certainly be said to be a splendid 
example of a patriotic lumberman. Not only is he doing 
his best like other lumbermen to furnish material for 
war uses but he has given three of his sons. And tho 
his eldest, Harry J., is just outside the draft line, he 
will give his fourth when the necessity arises. Harry is 
sales manager for the company, married and with one 
child, but he is not one whit less patriotic than his 
brothers. 

The Ferd Brenner Lumber Co. is building a mill near 
Shreveport that will begin operations about July 1. 
B. E. Gray, formerly of Gibson, Douglas & Gray, of 
Monroe, is superintendent of the new mill. 

Before the war Ferd Brenner exported 85 percent of 
his output. The company maintained a European office 
at Marseilles, France, and Mr. Brenner and his son 
Harry spent much of their time on the other side. They 


won a most enviable reputation but when the war came 
they were forced to turn to domestic markets.. After 
the war they will resume their foreign trade. 

The officers of the company are: President, Ferd 
Brenner; treasurer, L. G. Banning, of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
secretary, R. C. Wittbeck; assistant secretary, D. Dein- 
lein. Mr. Wittbeck is manager of the company and is 
regarded as one of the best informed lumbermen in the 
— Manufacturers’ Association of the United 

tates. 


LUMBER SCHOONER DESTROYED BY U-BOAT 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 12.—News was received in Louis- 
ville late last week reporting the loss of the four masted 
sailing schooner, the Sam C. Mengel, owned by the C. C. 
Mengel & Bro. Co., Louisville, or rather by the Axim 
Transportation Co., a subsidiary of the Mengel Co., and 
officered by the same men. The vessel was submarined 
on June 2, at a point about 175 miles off New York, by 
a Hun U-boat, while it was coming in from the west 
coast of Africa with a big cargo of cocoa beans. 

This was the vessel’s second trip, it having been 
launched at Bath, Me., in the fall of 1916, having been 
built after the European war broke out and when bottoms 
became scarce. It was one of two sister boats that were 
built at the same time by Percy & Small, of Bath. 

The sinking of the Sam C. Mengel marked the loss of 























SCHOONER SAM CO. MENGEL SUNK BY U-BOAT 





two boats within a few days more than a year, the com- 
pany having lost the schooner Dirigo, on May 31, 1917, to 
a submarine. The Sam C. Mengel was of 915 tons gross, 
and a fast vessel. It was originally an auxiliary schooner, 
but the engines were taken out some time ago to make 
room for more cargo, as it was a fast sailer and did not 
use its engines to any extent. 

The vessel had made an outbound trip with a cargo 
of lumber for Africa an1 left the west coast on April 10, 
bound for the port of New York. All members of the 
crew were ordered into the boats, and the vessel then 
sunk by bombs placed in the hold. The crew was safely 
landed by a Danish vessel, and no word of the sinking 
reached the Mengels until Wednesday, June 5. 

In the sinking of the Dirigo last year it came to light 
that this vessel was the same that figured in the late 
Jack London’s tale, ‘‘The Sea Wolf,’’ one of the 
strongest and most gripping stories that have been writ- 
ten in many years concerning sea life. The vessel later 
changed hands and came under the Mengel flag. 

For a number of years the company has been operating 
vessels to bring lumber and logs in from South America 
and Africa, using a number of chartered vessels. How- 
ever, when the war broke out charter prices went so high 
that the company incorporated the Axim Transportation 
Co., of Louisville, and began buying vessels for its own 
service, These vessels have been handling general cargoes 
on out-bound trips, and occasionally bringing in other 
cargoes besides iumber. j 

Losing two goodly sized boats within a year, under 
present ocean traffic conditions, is a rather hard blow. 
The Sam C. Mengel was valued at about $175,000, but the 
loss of its use amounts to considerably more than the 
valuation in dollars and cents. 


ORANGE YARD CLAIMS FRAME SETTING RECORD 


OranGceE, Tex., June 10,—Orange is proud of the ship 
yards of this section and has cause to be proud of them. 
These ship yards are doing things. For example, it is 
thought that a world’s record was set at the yard of the 
National Shipbuilding Co, Saturday when the erecting 
of seventy-nine frames in a wooden steamship was com- 
pleted in thirty hours and thirty-five minutes. This 
beats the world’s record made on the Pacific coast, where 
seventy-nine frames of similar size and type were erected 
in forty-four hours. Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will recall that it was from the yard of the National 
Shipbuilding Co. that the War Mystery was launched, 
the design of which seems certain to revolutionize the 
method of wooden ship construction in the United States. 
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Worp comes from Menominee, Mich., that the common 
council has ordered an investigation into what seems to 
it to be a rapid advance in the price of wood fuel. It 
was reported to the council that ‘‘mill wood’’ which sold 
for $1.75 a load in the early summer of 1916 now sells 
for $4 a load. The result of the investigation will be 
presented to the State fuel administration of Michigan. 





TELLS OF ONTARIO CONDITIONS AND OUTLOOK 


Toronto, ONvT., June 11.—So much discussion is tak- 
ing place nowadays between lumber wholesalers in Toronto 
about the present market conditions and the outlook in 
regard to this year’s prices and costs that the carefully 
thought out opinions of one of the most extensive manu- 
facturing and wholesale lumbermen in Ontario have been 
sought in the belief that they will be of practical value 
to those who are interested in the Ontario trade. When 
requested to outline his views this lumberman expressed 
them as follows: 


I think that for anyone who has the opportunity to sit 
down and take things as they come, the present situation 
is a fairly comfortable one; by that I mean that to the 
man who is satisfied just to be the recipient of fortune’s 
favors and not seek to control and determine his own 
accomplishments by personal initiative and effort, the 
trade conditions of the last year have brought a pretty 
reasonable measure of satisfaction. Such men, engaged 
in the lumber business, have been able to make money 
out of almost all of their purchases, depending almost 
entirely upon the period of remoteness of the time at 
which their stock was liquidated. But to anyone who 
seeks for more than this resistless attitude and who is not 
satisfied just to drift with the current and take whatever 
fortune may bring him, these are indeed difficult times. 
They are also hard times for anyone who would like to 
think out his business upon a well considered basis of 
precedent and tradition. ‘Traditions are all knocked to 
pieces and precedent counts for nothing. Business is 
absolutely and unquestionably fortuitous. We have no 
regular sequences that follow one another, in the under- 
stood normal sense. They develop out of emergencies and 
turn upon caprice. 

The last year has also been a hard one for the reason 
that so much that we would call caprice has been 
emphasized, by the entrance into the field of agents who 
have heretofore been without, as it were, any experience 
in the manipulation of lumber products. The buying agents 
of many of the governmental and war activities are often 
men who have had no particular previous experience with 
the lumber business, or with the undertakings in which 
they are engaged, and the result is that when their pre- 
scriptions are laid down they are at times almost fantastic, 
from a practical man’s standpoint, and call for lumber of 
unusual sizes and kinds, unusual and exceptional sortings 
and grades, as well as unusual lengths and widths, and all 
that sort of thing, so that you are in a continual fer- 
ment when you are seeking to supply this peculiar and 
unprecedented demand. 

A shell box is today made of hardwood, in one _ piece, 
and tomorrow you discover that they have changed their 
fp neater and will take two pieces. Whereas, before 
they wanted pine, they have changed to spruce; so that 
if you filled one shell box order you have no basis of 
expectation of what the next shell box order will be, even 
for the same kind of box and the same kind of shell. 

Three weeks ago the lumber trade situation was quiet. 
Since that time it has improved very considerably. One 
of the reasons for improvement is that a good deal of the 
delayed delivery of stock has been overcome and shipments 
have been arriving at their destinations, and have been at 
least unloaded and stored away and some of them dis- 
tributed; and buyers are beginning to find that they can 
turn their attention back into the more regular channels 
of their business, while the realization of the unquestioned 
shortage in the log output is ComVInCENG. people that there 
is no fiction about the permanence of high prices, and if 
they are going to buy, now is the time to buy. The only 
thing that is troubling the buyer is.to know whether he is 
warranted in buying a particular line that is offered to 


him, because of these very peculiar changes in distribution. 

Another fortuitous matter which has stimulated buying 
to some extent is the promised advance in railroad rates. 
This has induced a lot of poonts to try to get in such 
stock as they can use, or feel that they will soon want, so 
as to obtain it before the new rates come into effect. 

Stocks at all mill points are so closely in hand that there 
is no surplus in any particular line, and even a slight in- 
quiry of modest proportions will stimulate a good deal 
of activity and bring interest and inquiry to kinds of 
lumber that perhaps have not enjoyed so much interest in 
the past. For example, recently there has been an unusual 
demand for good lumber. ‘This, in part, is due to the fact 
that for some time good lumber has been on the slow 
side—if you can so use that phrase in the matter of white 
pine—and purchasers were readily welcomed’ by sellers, 
until suddenly they awakened to the fact that this con- 
tinuous demand from the Government for airplane work, 
navy work, and everything of that kind, tho not over- 
whelming at any one time, had cleaned up the surplus. 
Now we are changing right around to the point of view 
where good lumber is very good property and everybody 
is inquiring or looking for it. 


Speaking for Ontario business, if we could only have 
some sort of an idea, or pronouncement, from the Govern- 
ment as to its intentions in the future; some sort of a 
program announced in advance that during the coming 
year it was going to build so many airdromes, or that it 
intended to make this, that or the other provision for 
harbor or public works improvements; or if the Munitions 
Board would pronounce that our present shell box business 
would be fairly continuous, it would give us a good deal 
more satisfaction and certitude in our undertakings. We 
would know that there was a reasonable volume of busi- 
ness which, in the aggregate, would be of a fairly definite 
extent. ‘But as it is now we do not know whether there 
are to be any more box orders until the Munitions Board 
issues new regulations for them. That is to say, the 
average business man does not know. 

Then again, of course, another thing that has very 
materially affected the situation has been the easing up in 
railroad equipment. This has had an influence upon the 
demand, as it generally happens that when a man can not 
get a thing he wants it, and then he finds that he can get 
it he begins to wonder whether he really needs it. The 
easing up in the railroad situation has also extended the 
area of competition, and in our local fields this has brought 
in, to an increasing extent, western woods that were for- 
merly held out of the market by reason of the difficulties 
of transportation. 

The one outstanding fact in the situation is that so long 
as the war goes on all the phases of operation will become 
more difficult because conscription is bringing its results. 
Labor is becoming harder to handle and men are getting 
scarce. All the costs of operation are slowly but surely 
increasing. If the cost of production were alone to deter- 
mine, there would be no question whatever that prices to- 
day must stand a further advance of a substantial amount 
within the next six months. The prospects for woods 
operations next winter are most disconcerting. In fact, 
it is a very formidable proposition for all operators and it 
is a bold man who will venture to say where wages _ will 
go for woods work and what the measure of accomplish- 
ment will be. ; 


Concluding his remarks, this lumberman desired it to 
be definitely understood that his references to the Muni- 
tions Board and other Government bodies were not 
uttered by way of criticism, but in order to make clear 
his impressions regarding the factors now governing trade 
conditions. 
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WHOLESALERS INTERVENE IN PRICE FIXING 


Their Association Presents Its Claims to the War Industries Board—Is Promised Full Hearing—Petition Clearly Defines 
the Wholesaler and His Relation to War and Commerce 


WasHIneTon, D. C., June 11.—Bernard M. Baruch, 
chairman of the War Industries Board, today granted a 
petition presented: by the National Bureau of Whole- 
sale Lumber Distributers that no price be fixed for 
commercial lumber until the wholesalers are given a full 
hearing. 

Mr. Baruch assured the wholesalers’ representatives, 
Louis Germain, jr., of Pittsburgh, and Joseph E. Davies, 
formerly chairman of the Federal Trade Commission and 
now counsel for the wholesalers’ bureau, that the position 
of the wholesale men will be fully investigated before a 
price is fixed on commercial orders. 


Mr. Davies authorized this statement: 


Several conferences have been held with the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and the loggers, with the acting 
director of lumber, looking to a tentative agreement upon 
price for logs and lumber at the mill. Hearings were had be- 
fore the price fixing committee of the War Industries Board, 
and conferences were had at which representatives of the 
different interests affected were present. 

The National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers 
(Inc.), thru its counsel, Joseph EB. Davies, and several hun- 
dred small mills thru their counsel, Joseph I. Davies, entered 
a protest against the fixing of the price as agreed upon per 
the recommendation of the mills’ committee, on the ground 
that such fixation of price under the present lumber adminis- 
tration rules would put out of business a large number of 
small mills and wholesalers who were necessary to win the 
war, and asked respectfully for an opportunity to be heard 
and to present facts in connection with this matter to the 
price fixing committee before it approved any such price- 
fixing tentative agreement. 

Doctor F. W. Taussig, the eminent economist, chairman 
of the tariff commission, who is presiding over the delibera- 
tions of this committee, stated that such an opportunity will 
be given and that a time would be set, and the counsel for 
the small lumber mills and the wholesalers will have a chance 
to be heard, before any decisions affecting prices on lumber 
to the general public are made. 


The wholesalers’ bureau is sending out a large number 
of telegrams, advising leading wholesale dealers in lum- 
ber centers thruout the country of the situation here 
with regard to price-fixing ‘and urging them to assist 
in getting new members for the bureau. Their feeling 
is that a large membership will lend greater weight to 
the wholesalers’ contentions. The bureau now has about 
300 members, while fully 1,000 signed questionnaires have 
been received at the headquarters here. 


Petition Sets Forth Wholesalers’ Position 


The petition filed by the bureau with Chairman Baruch, 
which sets forth the wholesalers’ position in some detail, 
follows: 


1. Who Petitioners Are. That your petitioners are a cor 
porate organization of wholesale lumber merchants organized 
under the laws of Delaware, and under the name of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers (Inc.), and 
approximately 500 sawmill operators who have no sales organi- 
zation of their own. 

2. Purpose of Petition. That this petition is addressed to 
you for the purpose of advising you of certain facts and con- 
ditions and for the purpose of seeking thru you redress for 
certain unnecessary injustices that are being done, and for 
the purpose of enabling your petitioners to do their share 
effectively in the prosecution of the war, and for the preser- 
vation of such industrial conditions after the war in the 
lumber industry as is compatible with our form of Government 
and its established policy with reference to industry. 

8. Organization of the Lumber Industry. Your petitioners 
respectfully show that there are approximately 49,000 mills 
in the United States manufacturing lumber; that there are 
many different kinds and grades of lumber; that experience 
and evolution in the industry have developed certain methods 
of manufacture and distribution; that the industry is highly 
centralized, and that 5 percent of these mills produce ap 
proximately 55 percent of the lumber, and that the remaining 
45 percent of the lumber is produced by approximately 95 
percent of the mills. 

4. Economic Importance of the Small Mill. The small 
lumber mills have been and will be under normal conditions 
the most effective factor in the preservation of competition 
in the lumber industry. They are generally unorganized and 
not members of manufacturing trade associations. The larger 
mills have generally organized themselves territorially into 
mili associations which have become affiliated in a national 
association of manufacturers known as the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. These two factors im the pro 
duction of lumber have competed vigorously in price during 
the last seven years to the benefit of the consuming public 
as to price. The importance of the small operator, such as 
your petitioners are representative of, in preserving compe- 
tition in the lumber trade of the United States is substantial 
in the public interest. 

5. Relation Between the Wholesaler and the Small Mill. 
Your petitioners respectfully further show that the smaller 
mills are frequently dependent upon the wholesale distributer 
of lumber. He frequently furnishes capital for original opera- 
tion, credit, information as to markets, information as to 
qualities or kinds of lumber for which their timber is best 
adapted, and immediate payment upon shipment. Your peti- 
tioners respectfully allege that without the services of the 
wholesaler in the distribution of its products and the financing 
of its operations and the information which he supplies to the 
small mill, it would be impossible, the petitioners believe, for 
small mills to exist in competition with larger sawmills which 
are able to have their own sales organizations and which are 
financed adequately by their own capital. 


6. Services of Wholesaler to Retail Dealer and Public. Your 
petitioners submit that the function of the wholesaler has 
been called into existence and has been justified in the organi- 
zation of the lumber industry by the service which he per- 
forms to the retail dealer, the wholesale buyer and the con- 
sumer. The wholesaler has an expert knowledge of local 
lumber needs, of the character of lumber that may best serve 
those needs ; he has an expert knowledge of traffic conditions, 
freight rates, and protects the consumer by bringing to his 
market lumber at the lowest possible freight rate from the 
most advantageous territory. He serves the retail dealer 
speedily, and enables the latter to conduct his business with 








sinall stocks and secure quick turn-overs and consequently 
smaller profits to the benefit and advantage both of the re- 
tailer and the consumer. Thru his knowledge of producing 
territories the wholesaler is enabled most speedily and effi- 
ciently to assemble a large order of miscellaneous kinds of 
lumber most efficiently and cheaply. Your petitioners re- 
spectfully urge that the wholesaler i3 an indispensable ele- 
ment to preserve competition in the lumber industry and to 
prevent centralization of production and distribution, and is, 
therefore, both now and in the future under normal condi- 
tions an important factor in the protection of the consumer. 
7. Character of Wholesaler’s Service Available for War 
Work. Your petitioners respectfully allege that the needs of 
the consuming public and of the small mills have evolved thru 
experience certain functions of the wholesaler which are of 
great value to the Government in the present crisis. Your 
petitioners respectfully allege that there is no group of men 
in the lumber industry who are the repositories of as much 
general information as to the character and quality of lumbers 
which different territories will produce, the purpose for which 
they are best adapted, the markets from which they can be 
most quickly served at a given point, and how a miscellaneous 
requirement of lumber could best be allotted by order and 
most effectively assembled and delivered for Government use. 
Your petitioners respectfully show that in this situation 
large quantities of lumber are required by the Government 
differing widely in character, quality and specifications, and 
that the expert knowledge of the wholesaler is and would be 
of great value to the Government and should be utilized ; 
that this is the peculiar function which has developed and 
has created the wholesale distribution of lumber along prac- 
tical business requirements. Your petitioners respectfully 


one-fourth part of the total investment therein; that such 
withdrawal under terms of great stress as now obtain would 
seriously handicap the productivity and effectiveness of the 
industry which is now being called upon to serve the public 
interest, and would be detrimental to the public welfare; 
and that unless the wholesale distributer of lumber and his 
information and experience and knowledge are utilized in war 
purchases by the Government of the United States there will 
of necessity be created another agency to take the place of the 
wholesaler which must need be less efficient, less experienced 
and less effective; and that at the conclusion of the war a 
governmental agency will have been established performing 
the functions of the wholesaler which in the meantime will 
have destroyed the individual enterprise in the wholesale side 
of the lumber industry and will leave the small mills of the 
country dependent upon such organization of either a govern- 
mental character or of a character that is in the control of the 
large mills upon whom 95 percent of the mills of the coun 
try will be dependent for service. Such elimination of the 
wholesaler, your petitioners allege, would either require that 
some Government agency should perform the functions now 
performed by the wholesale lumber dealer or that not only 
would the wholesale lumber merchant be put out of business 
but many thousands of small sawmills and retail distributers 
of lumber now dependent upon the wholesaler for existence 
would likewise be put out of business and production of lum- 
ber would necessarily be seriously curtailed. 


Appeal for Protection 


THD PARTIES HERETO THEREFORE PETITION the Honorable 
B. M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries Board, 
for the protection not only to themselves but for 
the protection of the public in- 





WHERE SHIPS WERE ATTACKED BY U-BOATS OFF ATLANTIC COAST 


terest by such adjustment, not 
only in the price-fixing plan of 
the Government but in the ma- 
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chinery instituted by the Gov- 
ernment for the projection of 
this plan as will preserve the 
lives of thousands of small mills 
and thousands of legitimate 
business interests in the whole- 
sale distribution of lumber which 
are equally desirous with any 
group in the community legiti- 
mately to serve the country in 
this crisis. Your petitioners re- 
spectfully ask, therefore, that in 
the program of the Government 
the following factors be consid- 
ered and determined : 

First, whether the wholesale 
distributer of lumber performs a 
useful and necessary function in 
the lumber industry of the 
United States. 

Second, if so, whether the 
wholesale lumber distributers of 
the country should not be util- 
ized and be given an opportunity 
on a fair and equitable basis to 
serve the Government as repre- 
sentative of the small mills with 
equal opportunity afforded to the 
larger sawmill organizations. 

Third, if the wholesale distri- 
bution of lumber is a necessary 
and useful function whether 
there should not be an allow- 
ance made in the fixing of prices 
that would take into considera- 
tion the fair costs of the rendi- 
tion of the service and a fair 
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show that unless this function is performed by the Govern- 
ment thru the wholesalers it must be performed thru another 
agency created as a substitute therefor, and that such agency 
must needs be less well informed, less effective and less serv- 
iceable than those agencies which experience has developed, 
and whose capacity experience has demonstrated; that these 
emergency lumber bureaus have refused to recognize the func- 
tion of the wholesaler or permit the wholesaler to participate 
in the furnishing of Government lumber except under such 
terms and conditions as make it impossible for them to 
live. 


%. Effect of Elimination of Wholesaler. Your petitioners 
are informed that there is strong probability of prices of all 
lumber both for Government and commercial use being fixed 
and established by reason of war necessities. Your peti- 
tioners desire to assist in any action that Government author- 
ities may deem to be necessary for the winning of the war 
and for the protection of the public interest. Your petition- 
ers, however, allege that unless the proper and legitimate 
function which the wholesale distributer of lumber performs 
is recognized in such price fixing, and unless due regard is 
had for the costs which are imposed upon him in doing his 
business, and unless a reasonable charge for his legitimate 
service is allowed in such price fixing, the wholesale 
lumber distributer will be destroyed; that the elimination of 
the wholesaler in this situation would withdraw from an 
industry a large part of the productive capital therein, to wit, 
the approximate sum of a billion dollars, which approximates 








charge for the service rendered ; 
From the Evening Sun, New York and 

Fourth, whether in the admin- 
istration of the lumber plans of the Government the whole- 
sale distributers of lumber should not be recognized and be a 
part of the advisory counsel of practical lumbermen, helping 
the Government and advising your honorable self in this 
situation. 

Your petitioners respectfully urge that this is a matter of 
vital consequence not only to the conduct of the war but to 
the future of the lumber industry in the United States after 
the war, and the kind and character of competition in the 
public interest that shall there obtain. 

Your petitioners respectfully pray that they be given a 
hearing upon these matters before such body as you may 
designate, where an opportunity may be afforded to them of 
presenting such evidence as may properly be received to sub- 
stantiate the contentions herein alleged to be facts, and which 
body may make recommendations to the Honorable B. M. 
Baruch, the chairman of the War Industries Board, as to what 
the public interest would require in this situation, and which 
said body might also find what the fair costs of doing busi- 
ness of the wholesale distributers of lumber might be, and 
what a fair service charge would be, to be considered in the 
event that the prices of lumber were to be fixed, and which 
said body might also hear recommendations of a constructive 
character which might be made for your advice and guidance 
in this situation as to the manner and method of securing the 
maximum of advantage to the public interest with a minimum 
of hardship to individual interest. 

Your petitioners beg leave to request that in view of the 
fact that the status of future competition in the lumber in- 
dustry will be affected by this order the matter be re- 
ferred to the Federal Trade Commission to make report and 
recommendations to the Honorable B. M. Baruch, the chair- 
man of the War Industries Board. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Tur NATIONAL BuREAU OF WHOLESALE LUMBER DISTRIB- 
uTERS (INc.) for themselves and as representing approxi- 
mately five hundred sawmills which depend upon their 
service for existence. 





CALL MEN FOR FOREST WORK 

WasuineTon, D. C., June 11.—Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral Crowder today issued a special call for limited serv- 
ice men to go into the spruce and fir forests on the Pa- 
cific coast and assist in the vital work of getting out air- 
craft material. The call is for 9,000 men to supplement 
the uniformed force now working busily under Col. 
Brice P. Disque, who is chairman of the Spruce Pro- 
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duction Board and a member of the Fir Production 
Board, and who, with his associates, has been breaking 
some records in getting out aircraft material. 

Every State in the Union except four—Maine, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota and Texas—is to furnish its quota 
of the 9,000 spruce and fir producers. The men will 
entrain for the Northwest on various dates toward the 
end of June. 

The call is for 6,625 laborers, 250 clerks, 600 car- 
penters, 300 cooks, and smaller numbers from trades 
such as automobile drivers, railroad engineers, firemen, 
conductors, brakemen, locomotive repairmen, telegraph- 
ers, track builders, steam fitters, surveyors, mechanics, 
draftsmen, pile driver foremen, stationary engineers and 
the like. 

By calling for men from these various trades, a com- 
plete working force will be provided for the important 
task before the new force. This is the first call for 
what is termed limited service, and it will be followed 
from time to time by others, where essential war indus- 
tries are in need of men. 





URGED TO ORDER CONTAINERS IMMEDIATELY 


WasuineTon, D. C., June 11.—The Depattment of 
Agriculture is sending out a warning to shippers of per- 
ishables and manufacturers of containers to act imme- 
diately to prevent food losses this season by providing 
crates, barrels, hampers and baskets for perishable prod- 
ucts in time for the shipping season. The department 
states: 


Manufacturers will be greatly aided if shippers and grow- 
ers will order now instead of waiting until the shipping sea- 
son begins in their locality. This will prevent plants shutting 
down and help to utilize every facility and worker of the 
manufacturer. 

The threatened shortage of containers is general both in 
territory and in types of packages. Bear in mind that perish- 
able fruits and vegetables marketed in containers are to a 
large degree substituted for the staple foods now being sent 
to feed our soldiers and the people of the Allies. Perishables 
wasted here lessen the supply “over there.” 





DEPARTMENTS CHANGE HEADQUARTERS 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—The War Department 
authorizes the following statement: 

The Bureau of Aircraft Production announces the re- 
moval of the executive departments, including Personnel 
and Planning; the Departments of the Division of Pro- 
duction and the Manager of Production, including the 
Plane, Engine, Ordnance, Instruments and Accessories, 
Balloon, and Inspection Department, and the Produc- 
tion Engineering Department from the Office of the As- 
sistant Director of Aircraft Production, located at 119 
D Street, N. E., 635 F Street, Second and K Streets, N. 
W., and the Masonic Temple, Ninth and F Streets, N. W., 
to Building D, Wings 4 to 8, Fourth and Missouri Ave- 
nue, N. W. 

These departments, originally a part of the Equipment 
Division of the Signal Corps, are now departments of 
the Bureau of Aircraft Production under John D. Ryan, 
director of aircraft production, and William C. Potter, 
assistant director. 

The removal of these departments is the first step 
to house under one roof the whole Bureau of Aircraft 
Production and the Department of Military Aeronautics. 

The several divisions of the Department of Military 
Aeronautics and the office of Major General William L. 
Kenley, U. S. A., director of military aeronautics, will 
be moved from the Arcade Building and 1607 H Street, 
N. W., to new quarters in Building D, Fourth and Mis- 
souri Avenue, within the next few days. 





HOW TO BUY LUMBER FOR RAILROADS 


WasuineTon, D. C., June 10.—The Central Advisory 
Purchasing Committee has issued Supplement No. 1 to 
Circular R. P. C. 8, Southern Pine, addressed to western 
railroads giving instructions as to how purchases of lum- 
ber for railroad purposes are to be made. This circular 
is as follows: 


1—Inasmuch as the Government has arranged a bureau for 
the handling of yellow pine lumber, prices and allocation of 
orders—this bureau already handling business for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, Quartermaster’s Department, Con- 
struction Division, Navy, and lumber for new cars for the 
railroads—it will be necessary to use this department, or bu- 
reau, to such an extent as thought necessary for the place- 
ment of railroad business. 


2—tThe first operation for the railroads will be that their 
purchasing agents or lumber buyers send out their bid re- 
quests as at present, placing such lumber as they can direct 
as heretofore at not above Government prices, with the ex- 
ception that in case of extreme emergency or on account of 
fire, accident or other trouble, which must be overcome at 
once, the railroad will obtain the necessary lumber at the best 
price possible, from the quickest source of supply. On the 
regular bid requests, for such lumber as the railroad buyers 
can not locate direct, if they will send the same to their 
regional purchasing committee to be sent in here we will use 
our best offices to place the lumber with as little delay as 
possible thru the director of lumber, he to the pine bureaus, 
who will allocate with the mills, we being advised that 
advice may be forwarded to the buying road and confirming 
orders sent. In this connection, on account of the varied 
methods of describing lumber, we would call your attention 
to a form which will be in the printer’s hands soon and sent 
you in a very few days, which will show lumber lists and 
prices in usual railroad grades and in such manner that the 
requisitions can properly be checked back with the same and 
made out in such clearness that there will not be unnecessary 
correspondence, in order to get proper description. The 
director of lumber has experienced some difficulties on rail- 
road requests which have been sent to him direct, particu- 
larly on account of the nonconformity with grading and other 
specifications which would naturally apply. 


38—Referring to old orders which are unfilled, mainly with 
the big, or pine bureau, mills, their advice being that on 
account of other Government department orders taking prece- 
dence they can not fill; if you will kindly advise us, sending 
copy of the order showing only the unfilled portion, with fur- 
ther information as to location of mill or shipping point, 
which means the railroad station connection, and the officer 


pW ang road consigned to, we will attempt to get prompt 
ction, 


4—There is quite a lull in demand for immediate shipment 
of yellow pine, as a number of the ship bailding yards are 
idle temporarily. It is expected they will resume about the 
middle of July, after which there will be considerable trouble 
in getting shipments for railroads on account of the demands 
for cantonments and shipbuilding. It is therefore important 


that you observe the requirements of preceding paragraph 
No. 3 and forward to the committee necessary information 
in reference to unfilled orders placed in the South on which 
you are unable to get delivery. 

5—Roads should advise specifically if any bridges are pea 
in need of repairs, or equipment held up on account of lac 
of lumber, when such information could be used to advantage 
in insisting on delivery. 





FRANCE IN NEED OF COOPERAGE STOCKS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10,—In a recent report Vice 
Consul Azel D. Beeler, of Bordeaux, France, has informed 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce that there 
is a general scarcity thruout southwestern France of 
cooperage stocks, both oak wine barrel staves and hoops. 
The result is that even tho ocean freight rates are very 
high, the import of stock from the United States is on the 
increase. Two dealers in Bordeaux who were put in touch 
with an American firm by the consulate have placed orders 
for more than 1,000,000 francs’ worth of cooperage stock. 





WHOLESALERS’ SELF INTEREST INVOKED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11.—L. Germain, president 
of the National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, 
226 Kellogg Building, today sent out the following letter 


to the wholesale lumber distributers of the United States 
and Canada: 


The price fixing committee of the United States Government 
this week began hearings in Washington the purpose of 
which is to fix prices on all commercial lumber. It is ex- 
pected these hearings will continue until prices have been 
established, covering all grades and kinds of lumber. 

In connection with this plan of Government control of 
prices it is of the utmost importance that provision be made 
for the protection of the wholesale distributer, who renders 
invaluable service to thousands of mills, dealers and con- 
sumers, 

It is evident that the importance of this service is not as 
generally understood as it should be. Every wholesale dis- 
tributer should render assistance in this work of compiling 
and presenting to the proper Government authorities such 
information as may be needed by the price fixing committee 
in its endeavor to arrive at an equitable solution of this 
tremendous problem. 

Should the wholesale distributers of lumber fail to take 
such steps for their own protection they must not complain 
if the results of the price fixing committee’s action are un- 
favorable to their business. 

Lumber is one of the most essential of all war materials 
and the maintenance of an adequate available supply is abso- 
lutely essential to the successful prosecution of the war pro- 


gram. 

The National Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers is 
organized for the purpose of cojperating with the Government 
and with the other branches of the lumber trade, to the end 
that lumber production and distribution may be efficiently 
maintained. It is the only organization that has undertaken 
this work and can handle same to a successful conclusion if 
fully supported. Its membership already includes nearly three 
hundred of the best wholesale distributers in the country 
and its program has been endorsed by more than one thou- 
sand manufacturers, 


If you are conducting an established wholesale business 
enjoying good repute your codperation in this work is needed 
-—_ Ry justice to yourself, you can not afford to with- 

0. . 

Ask this office or any officer or director of the bureau for 
information and a membership application blank. 

Are you ready to go over the top with us? 





HOMES FOR GIRLS IN GOVERNMENT EMPLOY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11.—The question of board- 
ing homes for girls employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment will be the subject of the conference to be held 
by the national housing committee of the National War 
Work Council of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Friday, June 14. The committee, of which Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller jr., is chairman, will consider erecting 
houses for girl workers in Washington, 





ALL BLACK LOCUST TIMBER WANTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11.—All owners of good 
black locust timber suitable for the manufacture of tree- 
nails will do well to get in immediate touch with the 
purchasing division of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
which announces that it will give prompt attention to in- 
quiries from those wishing to be put in touch with tree- 
nail manufacturers. Farmers who own small lots are 
urged by the Department of Agriculture to aid in getting 
locust to the treenail manufacturers and the fact is em- 
phasized that while the manufactured article must be of 
first quality it may be cut from trees that are defective. 
Forest grown locust is the most desirable, but field grown 
timber will be purchased. While several kinds of wood 
may be used black locust is preferred. Honey locust 
will not do for treenails, as it is too porous, 

The production of treenails has been divided up into 
districts so that each manufacturer draws supplies from 
definite territory. In consequence the seller of locust 
timber for treenails has usually but one market avail- 
able. The manufacturers receive their orders for tree- 
nails from the purchasing division of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, These orders are placed on terms 
that permit the manufacturers to pay reasonable prices 
for their raw material. Of course, the prices paid for 
black locust timber will vary with the grade, selected 
stock bringing the best price. It may be purchased on 
the stump, by the cord or by the thousand feet. 

Owners of black locust timber desiring to be put in 
touch with a treenail manufacturer should address. the 
purchasing division, Emergency Fleet Corporation, 140 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Full information should 
be given as to the quality of the timber, its approximate 
quantity, and the location with reference to the nearest 
shipping point, together with the name of any railroad 
over which shipment may be made. 








Lumber Transportation 








PROTEST AGAINST FREIGHT RATE ADVANCE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 11.—Declaring that the proposed ad- 
vance in lumber rates of 25 percent, effective June 25, will 
load onto the lumber industry an excessive burden, the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis offered a protest, thru 
its board of directors, addressed to Director General of Rail- 
roads McAdoo and C. A. Prouty, of the Accounting Depart- 
ment of the Railroad Administration, and signed by C. K. 
McClure, president, and Orville A. Pier, secretary. 

The protest declares that the exchange is not unmindful 
of the exigencies growing out of the war, and that its patri- 
otic motives are not open to criticism in offering a com- 
plaint, but it is following the invitation of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration for shippers and others to advance reasons 
against the increase. Regarding the handling of lumber the 
protest says: 


Lumber as a building material is a commodity easily handled 
by railroads; the traffic does not produce, as a rule, any 
claims for loss or damage; it can be handled in any kind of 
equipment and usually is handled in slow trains. It is a 
clean, slow freight commodity and already bears as great a 
burden as the traffic will stand and sell in the competitive 
market along with other building materials. 


The exchange feels that once permitted, an exorbitant 
advance of this character will be very difficult to reduce to 
the proper level after the war is ended and the reconstruction 
period begins. The report continues further in its indictment 
of the railroads: 


It is much in the interests of the transportation companies 
of the United States to load down every commodity with all 
the rate that can possibly be obtained so that in the event 
of Government ownership at any time in the future roads 
can claim the very greatest earning capacity as a basis for 
the valuation of railway properties when the Government 
may be required to take them over. In other words, it is the 
belief of the trade that the railway interests are trying to 
capitalize the greatest possible earning capacity as a basis of 
valuation of roads in the event of Government ownership. 
Furthermore, as concrete examples of how this increase of 
rate will particularly affect the city of St. Louis, the follow- 
ing is cited: 

Chicago, Ill. 

Present mill rate to Chicago, Ill.......-+++-+e050- 27lc 


Present combination over St. Louis (19 and 194%4).. 28%c 
Difference between mill rate and combination rate... 1 ¢ 
Mill rate to Chicago effective June 25........+-.++. 8214¢ 
Combination rate over St. Louis effective June 25... 36 c 


Difference between mill rate and combination over St. 
Louis will be 3% cents, which represents an ad- 
ditional burden of 2% cents against St. Louis 
shippers. 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Present mill rate to Des Moines, Iowa......-.+++++ ae 

Present combination over St. Louis (19 and 19%4).. 

Difference between mill and combination rate...... oS. 

Mill rate to Des Moines effective June 25...... nee 814%c 

Combination rate over St. Louis effective June 25... 36 c 

Difference between new mill rate and combination 
over St. Louis, effective June 25, will be 4% cents, 
which represents an additional burden of 2% cents 
against St. Louis shippers. 

Davenport, Iowa 

Present mill rate to Davenport, Iowa@........+-+5++ 

Present combination over St. Louis (19 and 19%).. 

SPAROR gk o-o.¢ 605104 60.5640 66% 0 Ob 0-0 060 010 be. 90:0 i ce 

Mill rate to Davenport effective June 25.........-- 82%%4c 

Combination rate over St. Louis effective June 25... 36 c 

Difference between mill rate and combination over 
St. Louis will be 314 cents, which represents an 
additional burden of 2% cents against St. Louis 
GRIPPETS oor rccccccccccsccscccrvcrsssrcsscass 


The protest declares that St. Louis as a shipping center of 
mixed carloads of lumber shipped on short notice—a trade 
that is of considerable importance to the larger yards of St. 
Louis—will be seriously interfered with because buyers of 
mixed shipments on quick delivery will be limited to prices 
that they will be able to pay in excess of the prices they pay 
for mill shipments. 





SEEK CORRECTION OF RATE DISCRIMINATION 


PORTLAND, OrE., June 8.—The Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association with headquarters here has placed before Oscar T, 
Price, private secretary to Director General of Railroads Mc- 
Adoo, comment on the recent order calling for a 25-percent 
increase on feights thruout the United States, with the hope 
of having corrected what is called a serious discrimination. 


In a letter forwarded by Traffic Manager R, J. Knott, of the 
association, attention is called to two factors entering in the 
rate, one being the local rate to Chicago and the other the pro- 
portional rate applying beyond Chicago, which instead of the 
5-cent maxima increase would establish an increase of 9 cents 
to certain points. ; 


Mr. Knott's letter to Mr. Price in part is as follows: 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association is a volun- 
tary association of lumber manufacturers located in what is 
termed the Inland Empire. * * * Roughly speaking, this 
district produces one-fifteenth of the lumber consumed in the 
United States. 

Viewing the director general’s order No. 28, we reach the 
conclusion that the transportation charges on lumber are to 
be increased 25 percent with a maximum of 5 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, his increase on top of a good many present 
discriminations places a serious handicap on the Inland Bm- 
pire lumbermen. There is, however, one discrimination which 
is more glaring than any of the others, and which we believe 
should be taken care of, and that is in the matter of our lum- 
ber rates to the Centra! Freight Association territory. At the 
present time there are two factors entering into this rate, one 
being the local rate to Chicago, the other the proportional rate 
applying beyond Chicago, and if our local rate of 52 cents to 
Chicago is to be advanced to 57 cents and the proportional 
rate of 14.7 cents applying on our lumber from Chicago to 
Pittsburgh also to be advanced 25 percent, it would mean that 
our lumber will pay an advance of approximately 9 cents to 
Pittsburgh, while the advance to Altoona, Pa., a point beyond 
Pittsburgh, will only be 5 cents, for the reason that a thru 
rate is named to Altoona. As the carriers have elected to 
show the rate to Pittsburgh in two different tariffs, it would 
therefore seem that because of this convenience to them only 
one 5-cent advance should be made, and we believe that was 
the view of the director general that our rates to Pittsburgh, 
or to any other point in the United States, shall be advanced 
5 cents as a maximum regardless of how rates are now pub- 
lished. 

Will you, therefore, lay the matter before the director gen- 
eral and state that the lumber from Minnesota to the Central 
Freight Association territory will only be advanced a maxti- 
mum of 5 cents, as it seems to be the desire to preserve rela- 
tionships now existing ; therefore, the logic of our request will 
be readily seen and a modification should be made making the 
maximum increase from the Inland Empire to any consuming 
point in the United States 5 cents per hundred pounds re- 
gardless of how the rates are made. 


PPD DDD PDP DDD 


THE AVERAGE value of farm lands for the whole of ‘Canada, 
including land improved and unimproved, together with dwell- 
ing houses, barn, stables and other farm buildings, is approx!- 
mately $44 an acre as compared with $41 in 1916. 
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A LUMBERMAN’S SON DIES FOR HIS COUNTRY 


Somewhere under the soil of sunny France, where 
poppies grow as ‘‘in Flanders field,’’ now lies buried 
a Chicago boy who gave up his life for the great cause 
of world democracy—Lieut. Edward Hines, jr., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Hines of Chicago. The sad news 
that their soldier lad, who was but 21 years old, had 
lost his race with death at a base hospital in France 
reached Mr. and Mrs. Hines on Sunday, three days af- 
ter their boy had been laid away with all the cere- 
mony that military honors afford, The Hines family 
and hundreds of their friends knew for many days that 
he could not possibly live despite the efforts of some 
of the best known men in medical science, and on the 
day of his death, June 4, Edward Thomas, treasurer of 
the Hines company, sailed from an American port to 
hasten to his bedside. No doubt that Mr. Thomas is now 
over there, too late to say a last word to a boy whom 
he had known since childhood; too late to tell him that 
only a physician’s orders forbade his father coming; 
too late to give him a last word of cheer sent by his 
loving mother—to him the greatest mother in all the 
world—but not too late to stand by his grave side, 
honor it with flowers strewn by hands that had many 
times in years gone by touched the hands of the lad 
in his boyhood days, and to speak with him in spirit 
even. tho death had denied him the wonderful privilege 
while the boy still lived. 

Some day after the great war is over and the cause 
for which Lieutenant Hines, as many another Ameri- 
can lad will do, gave his life freely, is won, his grave 
may be visited by his mother and father and his broth- 
ers and sister and there they may strew flowers in his 
memory. While the sad news reached Chicago, on last 
Sunday, his mother in Chicago spoke as follows: 


He is gone—the finest, bravest boy in the world. He gave 
his life to the principles in which he believed. We knew 
he must go, and he told us to remain firm. I would not have 
had it any other way. My only regret is that he did not die 
on the battlefield, but I now know that he suffered more 
and gave more than many soldiers who have died in battle. 

My boy’s body will not be brought back, It will remain in 
France. We will not ask for anything that other American 
fathers and mothers can not have. Probably after the war 
is over Mr. Hines and I shall visit our son’s grave. Until 
then we shall accept our fate as thousands of parents will 
have to do before the final victory is won. We must try to 
be brave. 

It is a great privilege to be one of the mothers of America 
who are making the great sacrifice. My son need not have 
gone. He was only 21. He could have been here at home 
enjoying the luxuries and liberties for which he was fight- 
ing. But he saw his duty and enlisted. 

I would never have tried to dissuade him from going. He 
would not have been stopped, anyway. He was ill long be- 
fore he reached France. In England the army physician 
begged him to return, but he ignored the plea and went on 
with his comrades into the trenches, 

How I would have liked to see him before he died. But I 
would never have asked his return to America. That would 
have broken his heart and he would never have consented to 
come. 


Tho Mr. and Mrs. Hines were unable to go to the 
bedside of their boy during his last days in France 
compensation for their inability with attendant com- 
fort came this week in a wonderful letter written by 
Miss Frances Harcourt, sent out from Paris to visit him 
by F. A. Grow, of the Y. M. C. A. What is related 
in this letter is so touching in its heart throb that it 
not only can mean ineffaceable recollections to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hines but to every father and mother of any 
other lad in France who may never come back. That 
letter reads as follows: 


May 16, 1918. 
My Dear Mrs. Hines: 

Writing to you is not an easy task, especially as I can not 
send you what you wish so much, a letter dictated or written 
by your son. I would give a very great deal could I do that 
for you, for I realize so well how much it means to you. 

I went up to see your son on Monday and found on my 
arrival that on Wednesday night, May 8, at 9:15, he suf- 
fered a slight shock and since that time has not spoken 
except to say “Yes” or “No.” I talked with one of the 
nurses, Lieutenant Parsons, who knew your boy in college 
and has been with him a great deal while he has been in the 
hospital, and Mrs. Wiltbank before I went in to see him. 


Then I went in to see him. He is in a nice, big, airy room, 
and has everything done for him that is possible. The 
nurses say he has been the dearest patient they have had 
and they quite adore him and like nothing better than to 
wait on him and do everything they can for his comfort. 
He has been so cheerful and so patient he has won them all. 
I told him who I was and that in a way I had come right 
from you to bring him your love and cheer. That you had 
asked for a letter from him, but as he could not send it I 
would write to you and tell you all about him. I asked him 
if I should tell you that everyone there was nice to him 
and did all they could for him and he murmured “Yes.” I 
told him that of course, like all mothers, you were worried, 
knowing that he was not well and so far away from you, 
and so you were more than anxious to hear from him. We 
did not want to make it seem like a last word or anything 
of that sort so I was very careful to try not to have it ap- 
pear so. I spoke to him of my own mother and how she 
worried about me and that you were the same, always 
thinking of him and watching for letters, and asked him to 
have Lieutenant Parsons write to you for him very often 
until he was strong enough to do so himself. He nodded 
his head that he would and smiled so sweetly and his eyes 
filled with tears. I asked if I should send you all his love 
and he looked at me so tensely and nodded “Yes.” 

He is very weak, and I did not wish to tire him, so sat 
— quiet and stroked his forehead most of the time not 
trying to say too much. I told him that I was obliged to 
return home in July and might have the opportunity of 
seeing you to tell you about him, and that when he was 
stronger you would be so glad to have a letter from him. 

I felt that staying any longer would tire him too much, 
so thought it best to leave and told him so and asked if I 
might kiss him for you before I left. He so quickly raised 
his head up as far as he could that I might do so, and that 
pleased me more than anything, for it showed how much he 
felt and wanted to send some word to you. He watched me 
as I left the room, and they told me afterward that he cried 
a little after I had gone. He looked so young and appealing 
that I did wish I could send him right home to you, Mrs. 
Hines, for he must be so very dear to you, but you can be 
proud of his spirit, his patience and his cheerfulness in all 
that he has done and thru his illness. 

Then I went to see Miss Elsie Smith, the nurse who has 
been with him almost more than anyone else. She could not 
say enough of him, and waits on him in every way she can, 
anticipating his wants if she can possibly think of them. 
She bathes him and rubs his back for him, which he enjoys 
particularly, often going in during the night, and if she 
me him awake staying to rub him and make him comfor- 

e. 


Lieutenant Parsons stays with your boy as much as he 


can, reading his letters for him whenever he wishes it, and 
he sald he would send you a line often as I asked him to, 
knowing that every word means so much to you. He said 
that he expected to have to come to Paris before this week 
is over and would come in and see me. I told him if it 
would do any good at all for me to come up again to send 
for me and I would come at once 

While out at the hospital Chaplain Doherty called me on 
the telephone and asked me to come in and see him when I 
came back to town from the hospital, which I did. He, too, 
is very much interested, and when your son had the shock 
last week it was thought best to have the chaplain see him. 
This he did and without exciting the boy at all gave him 
absolution of the church and anointed him, so that if the 
end should come suddenly he has had the proper rites of the 
church. The chaplain had with him at the time a_ small 
figure of the Christ which your boy took in his hands and 
kissed. Chaplin Doherty thought that you would very much 
like to have this and has given it to me to forward to you. 
As I am to return so soon and mails here are so uncertain, 
especially anything that can not be sent in a letter, I think 
that it was best to bring this little figure with me and regis- 
ter it to you on my arrival. I am sure you will agree that 
this is the safest way and I know that you would not wish 
to take the chance of having it lost. 

Before leaving for Paris I called the hospital again and 
was told that Lieutenant Hines was very comfortable and 
had intimated that he would like a cigarette, of which he 
had taken several puffs. He had received while I was there 
two cables from you, but had not at that time seen them as 
they came just as I was leaving. * * * I expect now to 
sail for America the first week of July and as soon as I 
arrive will communicate with you. My home at present is 
in Portland, Maine, 59 State Street, but I rather expect on 
my return to locate in New York, and should you at any 
time come east I would like very much to meet you. I am 
very glad to have been able to do even this little for you 
and would so gladly do much more were it possible. I do 
not think there are many people who realize what a mother’s 
love is more than I do, for I have one of the most wonderful 
mothers in the world, and I should want everything pos- 
sible done for her under like circumstances, and consider it a 
zreat privilege to have met your boy and to tell you what 
fittle have been able to about him. Any further informa- 
tion that comes to me I will send you, and all my deepest 
sympathy you have in your sorrow. God may still spare 
your boy for the further glory of the great cause, and if 





THE LATE LIEUT. EDWARD HINES, JR., 


Who Now Lies Buried in France 


not you will always know that he gave his life for humanity 
cheerfully and with splendid spirit. 

I have tried to tell you each detail of my visit, and if it 
brings you some little comfort, dear Mrs. Hines, I shall be 
very happy indeed. 

With heartfelt sympathy, 

Yours very sincerely, 
FRANCES HARCOURT. 

Among other cherished letters is the last one written 
home by Lieutenant Hines. It is as follows: 

Dear Mother and Father: 

I wish you all a happy Easter. We have been up in the 
front lines for nearly two weeks now and, believe me, it is 
exciting. For four nights straight we were out digging em- 
placements, and every time a star shell came we had to pop 
down in the mud and rain. The airplanes do their best to 
make life miserable and they succeed pretty well. We have 
become nighthawks, and as a shell comes it does not dis- 
turb us a bit. 

The battalion is in fine condition, and we have had no 
casualties as yet, thank God. I wish I could tell you where 
we are and why we are here, but you know I can not, 
dearest mother. 

Four days ago I received all the boxes you sent over with 
Mr. Hill’s friend, also a box of candy, and today I received 
some’ letters with newspaper clippings and pictures, a box 
of candy from New Orleans and some wonderful white soxs. 
The food could not have arrived at a more opportune time, 
and I can not tell you how we all bless you, dearest mother. 
You speak of going to London and Paris. Why, mother, I 
have not been outside of this little village, excepting once 
when I went to a town of about 5,000. 

Now, mother, do not become excited or worried, but you 
remember nd rheumatism I had following my throat infec- 
tion last spring; well, during my work in the trenches when 
my clothing became wet and it was very cold my rheumatism 
came back on me and the doctors here think I contracted 
ayes coming over on the boat—I think it was the grippe. 

would not let them send me to the hospital and managed 
to keep the news from Maj. Mills and Capt. White, but I 
have been having fainting spells and have really been sick 
off and on all the time since I came over, but I managed to 
keep going until the other night in the trenches when I fell 
unconscious and they brought me here (hospital). 

They have examined me and find I have a leak or some 


fool thing wrong with my heart, and must go to the hos- 


pital for at least two or three months and will then probably 
be sent home. 


Of course, if I must be sick I would prefer being so in the 
United States, but it has broken my heart because Fase doing 
so well and loved my work, and would have received my 
captaincy in a short time, as I was told I had been recom- 
mended for a promotion of some sort already, but now you 
appreciate, dear, I lose everything. 


am going to close now, mother dear, and have put all 
my faith in God, as I know that He will do what is best and 
we must be reconciled to it—come what may. I know that 
you will not worry, because that would not be fair to us— 
you know. I wish I had the strength to write more, but 
have not, but do not worry, because it is all in the game and 
I have been just a little unlucky. Give my love to all my 
dear ones and keep most of it for yourself—you best of all, 
dearest mother and father. Lovingly, EDWARD. 

As the newspaper accounts told, Lieutenant Hines 
died from complications of which septic auto carditis 
was the cause. He had been across many weeks and 
soon after his arrival he was made military mayor of 
a French city. His earlier letters home told of the 
enthusiastic manner in which he had conducted that 
army position. Later he engaged with a fignting unit 
and his first sickness was due to rheumatism contracted 
in the trenches. He became a patient in an American 
base hospital where he gradually grew worse, and when 
pneumonia set in little hope could be entertained for 
his recovery by the attending physicians. Many cable- 
grams passed between the Hines family in Chicago 
and army and medical officers in France and both 
French and American medical experts went to his 
bedside on instruction given by cable from Chicago. 
When it was learned that he could not possibly survive 
Mr. Hines made plans to go to France himself, but his 
physician would not permit his departure. Edward 
Thomas, treasurer of the Hines company, volunteered 
to go and last Tuesday, June 4—the same day that 
Lieutenant Hines passed away—he 
sailed from some Atlantic port for 
abroad. 

Lieutenant Hines was a graduate 
of the first officers’ training school 
at Fort Sheridan, Ill., where, be- 
cause of his high rating, he was com- 
missioned as second lieutenant in the 
regular army, leaving for Gettysburg 
for further training, On the forma- 
tion of a machine gun battalion he 
volunteered and was the youngest 
officer in it. Going across, he was 
made aide to the major in charge of 
the battalion. His vacations had 
given him much opportunity to gain 
experience in the lumber business, of 
which his father is one of the recog- 
nized leaders. Had he lived he would 
have been 22 years of age in July. 
At 16 he entered Andover College, 
and then continued there and at Yale 
until his senior year, leaving to enter 
the officers’ training camp. 

When Lieutenant Hines left with 
his battalion last December he was 
taken ill on the boat going over. In 
England an examination indicated 
his condition, and superior officers 
advised him to enter a hospital for 
treatment, He refused. Later he 
was told that he had heart lesion, 
but, heedless of advice to rest, he 
remained with his battalion. <A let- 
ter to Mr. and Mrs. Hines, dated 
May 6, from Major Willis Mitls of 
the Fourth Machine Gun Battalion, 
now fighting around Chateau Thierry, 
spoke of 11m as follows: 

He insisted on coming to the front 
with us, and in his zeal and deter- 
mination to do his bit he did more 
than he should. In all my service I 
never served with a more manly or 
gentlemanly officer than Edward, as 
his every action was an incentive to 
all of us to do good. 

All who in his lifetime knew young Hines came to 
look upon him in the same way as his superior officer 
learned to know him. His quiet, unassuming and 
modest character endeared him to all who knew him. 
He was earnest in manner and quick to respond to 
carry out the instructions of his superiors. He worked in 
the trenches until he literally succumbed to over-exer- 
tion. While digging a gun entrenchment he finally 
fainted. From the time he was removed to a_hos- 
pital station until he died in an American base hos- 
pital he gradually grew worse, but, as the letter of the 
nurse who visited him states, his spirit was wonderful 
to the end. Sympathy has been extended the family 
by hundreds of friends who live far and wide. On 
Monday the board of directors of the Lumberman’s 
Association of Chicago passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

WHERBAS, We have learned with profound sorrow of the 
death of Lieut. Edward Hines, jr., son of Mr. Edward Hines, 
a member of this association and at one time its president, 
who gave his life for his country, making a star in our serv- 
ice flag shine in the glory of his memory. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we desire that mention be made in the 
minutes of this sad occurrence and our sympathy be ex- 
tended to the family of our afflicted brother in this hour of 
his sad bereavement. 

Young Hines during his vacations did not let the op- 
portunity go by to learn something about the business 
in which his father is so extensively engaged. He 
spent a summer vacation at his father’s sawmill oper- 
ation at Winton, Minn., that of the St. Croix Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. He went right out into the yard, 
piling and sorting lumber and learning about the 
grades in every way the opportunity afforded, It was 
his intention after graduation from Yale University to 

(Concluded on Page 52) 
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PATRIOTISM AND PROGRESS DOMINATED THIS ANNUAL 


Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers Pledges Loyalty to Government — Favors National Body on Broad Lines — 
Appoints Active Executive Committee and Takes Other Measures for General Betterment 


Hor Sprines, ArK., June 10.—The Arkansas Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers, which began its fourteenth an- 
nual convention in Hot Springs last Friday, brought the 
most important session it has ever held to a close today 
with a pledge of loyalty to the Government and of deter- 
mination to make themselves better able to solve the con- 
stantly recurring problems as a result of the war by 
broadening the scope and usefulness of the association. 
To make themselves better dealers so that they may best 


-gerve their Government in this crisis was the idea that 


predominated thruout the convention. 

The association went on record as favoring associa- 
tion work, and the need of such codperation was empha- 
sized by every speaker. The benefits to be derived 
from organization were impressed upon the members, 
and that they were clearly understood was shown by the 
unanimous decision to double the dues—to increase them 
from $5 to $10 a year so that the association, which has 
been responsible for the development of the retail lum- 
ber business in Arkansas, may do even greater work in 
behalf of the retailers. Another step forward was a 
move to establish a sinking fund thru the increase of 
dues and other means. 

The convention was the first held by retailers since the 
meeting in May of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in Chicago. A letter was read from that 
organization asking the dealers of this State to affiliate 
with it. No action was taken, but it was the sense of 
the meeting that this should not be done. This position 
was made known in the resolutions, which called for a 
national organization on broad lines for the promotion 
of codperation with the Government and for educational 
propaganda along national lines. 

One of the constructive plans adopted was tlie forma- 
tion of an executive committee of five, to be composed 
of the president, secretary, and three directors, This 
committee is to be composed of directors who reside 
close to Little Rock, so that meetings may be held fre- 
quently and promptly as the occasion requires. 


Election of Officers 


President E. D. Ferguson, of Blytheville, declined re- 
election, and L. M. Hawkins, an aggressive association 
man, who resides at Harrisburg, was elected to head the 
organization. J. B. Webster, of Little Rock, who has 
earned the reputation of being the most efficient secre- 
tary the association has never had, was reélected to that 
position. He is now serving his eighth term. Other 
officers elected were: 

Vice president—N. V. Wright, Arkadelphia. 

Treasurer—J. R. Grobmyer, Forrest City. 

Assistant secretary—A. R. Kimmich, Fort Smith. 

Directors—Mrs. J. W. Porter, DeWitt; A. L. Ferguson, 
Fort Smith; E. D. Ferguson, Blytheville; J. N. Coppock, 
Hot Springs; H. E. Fuess, Little Rock; J. W. Trieschmann, 
Paragould; E. C. Prichard, Fayetteville; M. T. Dyke, Fort 
Smith; Andrew Smith, Little Rock; C. Ek. Hopkins, Cotter; 
Cc. N. Houck, Marianna; H. K. Wellborn, Holly Grove. 

The board of directors, which met.at the close of the 
convention, selected N. V. Wright, J. N. Coppock and 
J. W. Trieschmann to act as the executive committee with 
the president and secretary. 


OPENING SESSION 


The opening session was called to order by President 
Ferguson Friday morning in the auditorium of the 
Business Men’s League. After singing of ‘‘ America,’’ 
and the recital of the American’s creed, the invocation 
was delivered by Rev. Dr. W. S. Kendrick, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Hot Springs. Addresses of 
welcome were delivered by Mayor McClendon and George 
R. Belding, secretary of the Hot Springs Business Men’s 
League. 

The addresses of welcome were responded to by J. W. 
Trieschmann. He told of the development of the retail 
lumberman in Arkansas, saying that ‘‘he was generally 
in very bad repute. Arkansas formerly sold very little 
of its own manufacture. Today it sells a great deal of 
it. We retailers are responsible for this.’’ 


President’s Address 


President E. D. Ferguson read his annual address, 
which in part was as follows: 


The greatest battle in the most terrible war that ever 
shook the earth is now being fought on the western front. 
* * * We have got to win this war, otherwise there will 
be no United States of America and any condition possible 
to conceive of under our Government is to be preferred 
to conditions under Prussian rule. Human beings are no 
more than cattle to the German rulers. Our individual 
interests are as nothing compared to our duty to God, to 
country and to humanity and whoever from any motive 
delays work bearing on the winning of the war is know- 
ingly or unknowingly a friend of Germany. 


After declaring that the labor problem is probably 
the greatest, aside from the war, that is creating dissen- 
sion these days, he advocated the formation of a na- 
tional labor army in the following words: 


Why are we plotting around after volunteer labor? Why 
not take the next logical, efficient and necessary step, and 
build thru a simple extension of the selective draft a na- 
tional labor army? I mean a real, organized army, under 
military discipline and movable to any part of the country 
so that it may be used in any work essential to the progress 
of the war. Why should labor be left to do as it pleases? 
We are smashing traditions; let’s smash a few more. 


The Outlook 


What is the prospect for trade? The War Industries 
Board has asked that all new undertakings not essential 
to the winning of the war be put off. og | reports 
show that building in the cities is short. But 55 percent 
of the building of the country is in towns of 5,000 or less 
and in the country. These communities do not make build- 
ing reports. It is not the intention of the board that the 
building of homes and storage for the crops in these com- 








munities be retarded. And in our territory our trade de- 
pends on the crops. If we have the crops—and I have 
never seen a finer prospect—we will have a good fall trade 
as usual, provided we can secure the lumber. ‘The lumber 
dealer who is financially able and who has the nerve to 
stock up this month and next will do a land office busi- 
ness this fall. In spite of the fact that we are called upon 
to face more difficulties in the way of labor shortage, car 
shortage etc. than ever before, the outlook is promising. 

In order that building in our community will not inter- 
fere with Government financing we are offering to take 
Liberty Bonds at face value on account. We figure this is 
as good as the cash, as we can borrow 95 percent of the 
value of the bonds at 6 percent and after the war these 
bonds will probably be about the only thing that will not 
decrease in value. We give a Thrift Stamp for every 
$10 paid us on account before the tenth of the month fol- 
lowing date of pemeees and we find this brings in more 
money than a 8 percent discount did last year. 

The outlook for trade is good but we need to keep a close 
watch on our finances. A credit crisis is coming, just 
when we can not tell,, We can probably sell all the ma- 
— we can get anyhow and it will be wise to get the 
cash. 

They say there will be a building boom after the war 
but nobody knows. It is simply conjecture. There will 
be need for buildings in Europe but with market conditions 
unsettled, as they can not help but be, I look for a depres- 
sion in building operations in this country. 

Some use will have to be devised for the great plants, 
camps and housing projects now erected ‘or in course of 
construction by the Government or they will have to be 
wrecked and the material sold. I look for cheap building 
material in this country after the war unless the mills 
succeed in getting the price fixed by the Government of a 
period following the war, and when building material is 
cheap it is because the demand is poor, which means little 
business for dealers, 


Trade Acceptances and Terms of Sale. 


The manufacturers give as one reason for the trade 
acceptance that many dealers do not pay when the sixty 
days allowed on the invoice is up. As a rule, we dealers 
are all too lax in our credits and hence our inability at 
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times to meet our bills when due. There is a great neces- 
sity for us to apply business-like methods in our own 
credit system. Many do not even collect interest on past 
due accounts. Especially in these times of rising costs 
do we need to be very careful with our accounts. I would 
not be surprised if we are compelled to go on a strictly 
cash basis within a year on account of the increased 
amount of capital necessary to handle our business and 
our inability to borrow under present conditions, I am not 
convinced that the trade acceptance could be used with 
our local trade. It may be possible some day but it will 
take a lot of educating and explaining. 

I want to make a suggestion to this committee. The 
trade acceptance would be a fine thing for the manufac- 
turer. It would put his accounts in negotiable form and 
I have no objection to his getting the benefit of it. But 
I do want some of the benefits myself and do not want the 
right of examining and checking the car before settling 
taken away nor our discount privilege cut in two. I there- 
fore suggest the following buying terms: 

Invoice to be accompanied by ninety-day acceptance 
of same date for 80 percent of the amount, same to be 
signed and returned to seller at once. Seller can discount 
this 2 percent and the bank will handle, giving him his 
money almost as soon as car is out of the yards, the re- 
maining 20 percent to be paid in cash within five days of 
arrival of car, less freight and 2 percent on balance. If 
the dealer desired to discount the 80 percent represented 
by the acceptance and send the mill the money on receipt 
of invoice, he would have this privilege and the manu- 
facturer would get his money at once in either case. But 
ninety days is the customary time of the trade acceptance 
with wholesale houses which use them, which gives the 
customer thirty days extra time on the bill and the ship- 
per his money on receipt of said acceptance properly 
acknowledged. 

I also wish to suggest the following as selling terms for 
our local trade: two percent discount for cash purchases 
and accounts paid on or before, the tenth of the month 
following date of purchase, Interest at —— percent to be 
charged from first of second month following date of 
purchase, 


Building Material Stores or Lumber Yards—Which? 

It is true that the average lumber office is not an attrac- 
tive place for a lady customer. The lady collectors find 
you as do solicitors for the churches etc., but the lady cus- 
tomer is rare and when she comes and asks to see your 
doors you have to apologize for taking her out in the shed 
or upstairs in the dirt. But we will have’ to solve this 
problem, gentlemen. The first step toward solving 
it is taken when we get a nice lot of plan books and go 
out to milady’s house in the evening and there with hus- 
band and wife together go over the proposed new home and 
offer the benefit of your experience. This has some advan- 
tages over having them come to your office as you are 
free from interruption and the interview is generally more 
satisfactory. 

Service is what the public wants. If you can supply it 
without plate glass stores on the main street, all right, 
but if you see that you need the plate glass front get it. 


Get in shape to supply building service to your community 
and the business is sure to follow. It is a natural law the 
same as the law that makes water run down hill. 


The Home-on-the-Lot 


To furnish the home-on-the-lot, as our most progressive 
trade papers are advocating and which is the service the 
public wants, requires that we go into the contracting 
business or else practically go into partnership with the 
contractor who does the job. This is all right ft you hap- 
pen to get a good contractor but it always involves ‘a risk. 
Much good influence as well as real money is sometimes 
lost over these home-on-the-lot jobs. Yet I believe it is 
our duty to work toward that end, learning by our mistakes 
and building up a prestige that will enable us to secure a 
progressively profitable patronage without competition. 


Building and Loan Associations 


If it were not for the building and loan associations in 
our town home building would be in hard straits. I think 
I am safe in saying that half the homes in Blytheville are 
financed thru these institutions. Right now they have lots 
of money and are anxious to loan it. I find that a great 
many people do not understand the building and loan asso- 
ciation and that it behooves us to advertise for them 
and in every way acquaint the people with their plan of 
financing the building of homes. If you have no building 
and loan association in your community go about promot- 
ing one. It will help your business and your town more 
than any other one thing. | have seen towns that were 
practically dead in the building line become prosperous 
— by the organization of a building and ioan asocia- 
tion. 


President Ferguson here devoted part of his address to 
his own experience with the use of motor trucks. This 
will be covered in a subsequent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in its Motor Truck Department. He then 


-discussed proper methods of advertising, in part, as fol- 


lows: 
Advertising 


Any dealer who does not believe in advertising today is a 
back member and the sooner he gets out of the way and a 
live one takes his place the better off the community will 
be. How was the Liberty loan put across? Hy adver- 
tising. How was the Red Cross fund put “over the top’’? 
By advertising. Uncle Sam is the biggest advertiser in 
the world today and he is getting there the fastest of them 
all. It does not pay to put a statement in the paper that 
your yard is the best place to buy lumber. It may be so 
but nobody will believe it. When you write an ad try to 
forget that you have a lumber yard. Think of the loose 
dollars in your community that every other merchant is 
after including the automobile man and try to beat them to 
it. Use cuts of buildings in your ads and make the read- 
ing matter interesting. Change your ad every week and 
use not less than two columns, 8 inches high. Sometimes 
run a half page. Set apart a certain sum at the begin- 
ning of the year for advertising; try to spend it wisely, 
and then judge at the end of the year if it has been worth 
while. Get your ideas for your ads from the suggestions 
in the lumber journals. 

Service 


The most wonderful businesses of the world are built 
on service. Without rendering a goodly amount of service 
with every sale we can hardly hope to succeed to any 
worthy extent. We must study the people’s habits and 
strive to meet their demands. Advertise service, but do 
not advertise it unless you are prepared to back up your 
advertising. Do not say you will deliver a dime’s worth of 
lime as cheerfully as a load of lumber unless you mean to 
do it, for it is the little things that count. 

The most erroneous idea among us is that price is the 
controlling figure in getting the business, It is in a few 
cases only. Service is the key to securing success in any 
business. 


Report of Secretary 


The report of Secretary J. B. Webster was read. He 
said in part: 


My suggestion to you men in this convention is that you 
fully inform yourselves as to your cost of doing business 
and install such a system of bookkeeping as will truly 
show your cost, This for your own information as well as 
that of any representative of the Government requiring 
it. To this end it would be well to devise and work out, 
or adopt, a uniform basis or plan of cost accounting. 

On the whole, tho, it appears that the trade has been 
affected adversely rather than favorably by existing con- 
ditions, and that the retail lumber dealers are cheerfully 
paying their part of the cost necessarily incurred in win- 
ning the war. 

As an association, we have during the year gone for- 
ward. We have enrolled twelve new members and rein- 
stated three former ones, and now have the largest mem- 
bership since organization—ninety-one. Our financial 
condition shows an improvement over former years, tho 
we are yet greatly limited and handicapped in our work 
on account of insufficient funds. | suggest that this con- 
vention and the new board of directors give this matter 
serious consideration, and provide plans whereby more 
funds may be made available for association activities. 
There are many things that should be done by the asso- 
ciation which would be to the benefit of the members, but 
which we have been unable to do. They could be done 
with the necessary expenditure of time and money. With 
this in view, I suggest that the new board of directors be 
selected and that they accept the positions with the idea 
and purpose of spending a reasonable part of their time in 
working for the association. In order to do their work 
effectively the board should meet regularly, at least twice 
and possibly four times during the year, Committees 
should be selected to work along certain lines, and they, 
of course, should actually get together and do the work 
assigned to them. These suggestions also apply to the 
officers. They should give treely of their time. It will 
perhaps entail some os inconveniences and sacri- 
fices, but, if an organization of this kind is to accomplish 
much, its members must be willing to give generously and 
unselfishly of their time and services when called upon. 

On May 21 J. W. Trieschmann and your secretary rep- 
resented the association in a meeting of the representa- 
tives of fifteen State and regional retail lumber dealers’ 
associations, at Chicago, to consider a proposal from the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, whereby the 
other dealers’ association of the country might affiliate 
with that organization and make a truly national associ- 
ation, to the end that point or united action might be taken 
by all of the dealers of the United States on matters merit- 
ing or needing the same, The plan as outlined did not meet 
with the approval of the best thought of the body, but after 
much discussion, the plan in a modified form is being sub- 
mitted to the various dealers’ associations for action. 


Adjournment was taken to the annual lumbermen’s 
lunch for the ladies and men, which was given by the 
Hot Springs lumbermen in Como Hotel. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention reassembled at 2 p. m., and as a special 
entertainment feature recitations were cleverly given by 
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little Miss Eleanor Ferguson, daughter of President and 
Mrs. Ferguson. A letter was read from Harold Harris, 
of Wynne, Ark., a member of the board of directors, 
who is now in France with the 20th Engineers (Forest) 
Regiment. He told of the operations of a sawmill, with 
a capacity of 2,500 to 3,000 feet a day, which was cutting 
mostly beech and oak. He explained the crude methods 
employed and how difficult it was to make repairs. 


How Retailers May Conduct Advertising Campaign 


An important address of the convention was delivered 
by L. R. Putman, manager of advertising and trade ex- 
tension of the Southern Pine Association. It was a home- 
coming for Mr. Putman. He was engaged in the retail 
lumber business in Arkansas for many years, and was 
the organizer. and first president of this State’s associa- 
tion, remaining its head for seven years. Mr. Putman?s 
subject was ‘‘How Retail Lumbermen May Profitably 
Conduct a Joint Advertising Campaign.’’ He said that 
all could feel proud of the fact that they are in the re- 
tail lumber business, and that the business is composed 
of as fine a class of citizens as there is in the country. 
He took issue with President Ferguson in the statement 
that lumber would be cheaper after the war. He pointed 
out that the history of this country had clearly shown 
that lumber was invariably higher after a war. In the 
reconstruction of this country and of Europe and the com- 
pletion of building projects now held in abeyance would 
come the greatest demand for lumber this country had 
ever known, which, of course, meant higher prices. __ 

He told of the organization of the Southern Pine 
Association, comprising 225 big sawmills with an an- 
nual output of 6,000,000,000 feet; how that organization 
had volunteered to furnish the lumber to build the can- 
tonments and ships, and how there had never been any 
complaint as to the delivery of lumber. He said that 
more lumber than had been furnished was yet to be sup- 
plied to the Government. ¢ 

The statement was made by Mr. Putman that the time 
had come when ‘‘the non-essential—the parasite—must 
be culled out of business.’’ He added: 

The broker in the sugar business has gone. The broker 
in the cotton business, the broker in the lumber business, 
the broker in every other business must go. If any man 
can not prove that he is an economic necessity, he must 
get out. People are going to insist on buying merchandise 
on as low a margin of profit as they can. The railroads are 
doing away with presidents. There are no commercial 
agents. Business must be done by 
the most direct methods. 

Mr. Putman urged closer codp- 
eration between the retailer and the 
millman. He declared that there 
was need for greater advertising 
by the retailer. He said that the 
retailer has stood still in the na- 
tional development as long as he 
can. He said that propaganda 
was but advertising, and that Ger- 
many had taken this idea from us 
and developed it with such telling 
effect as to cause the undermining 
of Russia and great damage in 
Italy. 

J. C. Dionne, secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Houston, discussed ‘‘ Modern Meth- 
ods of Merchandising for Retail 
Lumber Dealers.’’ He described 
the modern methods he had been 
advocating in Texas, and what a 
change their adoption had made in 
the lumber business of that State. 

W. P. Gulley, secretary of the 
Pulaski Building & Loan Associa- 
tion, Little Rock, told of what the 
building and loan associations were 
doing ‘to encourage the building 
of homes. He said that ‘‘the average lumberman is 
much more conversant with real estate values than the 
average contractor or carpenter; so why not get in 
touch with the building and loan associations doing busi- 
ness in your localities, familiarize yourself with their 
loan plans and codperate with them in the commendable 
pursuit of not only getting more houses built, but also 
helping to formulate the principles of systematic sav- 
ings? Incidentally, you might be able to get quite a bit 
of material for spot cash loaned by associations, ’’ 


**Oan Retail Yards Look the Part?’’ 


The subject assigned to G. W. Funck, of St. Louis, 
was ‘‘Can Retail Yards Look the Part?’’ Mr. Funck 
told of lax methods used by some retailers in dealing 
with their customers, and how up to date dealers can best 
serve their trade, His long experience in the mail order 
business and with line yard concerns was related. He 
explained the methods of the mail order houses, in order 
to reach the heart of the consumer. 

J. W. Trieschmann discussed ‘‘Terms of Sale and 
What Was Done at Chicago,’’ reviewing the work of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, He de- 
clared that if the Government fixed a price at which 
the retailers are to sell it will be the best thing that 
was ever done. If the retailers are worsted, he said, it 
will be because they are not properly organized. He 
urged a stronger organization of retailers nationally. 

Discussing terms of sale, he said: 

I believe that the discount should be figured from the 
day of the arrival of the lumber. Definite terms should 
be decided upon, and everyone be forced to live up to them. 
By making the terms ten days after the delivery of car, 
it will make the manufacturer or the jobber take care of 
the time that elapses between the delivery of the car to 
the carrier and its delivery at point of destination. 

Discount is now interest on money. If that is so, it 
would be a very big rate of interest. It is an insurance 
policy for the manufacturer. It is a premium for cash 
in advance. It is the elimination of that percentage of 
failures that might happen. 


He said that the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
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sociation is confined to the larger cities. He wanted a 
real national association. 

In the evening the dealers and their wives were enter- 
tained at a theater party. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION 


The convention was late in assembling for the second 
day’s session Saturday morning, the visitors being the 
guests of the Hot Springs citizens on an automobile 
ride, which had been postponed from the previous after- 
noon, on account of rain. 

J. C. Dean, president of the Cole Manufacturing Co., 
Memphis, an advertising member, said that he would 
give $100 toward a sinking fund for the benefit of the 
association. He suggested that the fund should be be- 
tween $1,000 and $2,000. 

E. P. McNeill, a representative of the Carr-Trombley 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, made a short patriotic 
talk. He urged the members to do greater things for the 
lumber business of the State. 

The report of the auditing committee, composed of 
J. R. Grobmyer and J. H. Imboden, recommended that 
the dues be increased from $5 to $10 a year. Upon the 
suggestion of Tracy R, Thomas, a wholesaler of Little 
Rock, this advance was made to include the advertising 
and associate members. Upon motion of Mr. Triesch- 
mann it was decided to appoint an executive committee 
of five—the president and secretary and three directors. 

The resolutions committee, composed of Mr. Triesch- 
mann, H. V. Wright and H. E. Fuess, whose report was 
adopted, pledged the association as strictly patriotic; 
to further all association work; that the association is in 
favor of a national retailers’ organization formed on 


broad lines; and extended thanks to the retiring officers 
and to their Hot Springs hosts for the entertainment pro- 
vided. 

The association’s nominating committee, composed of 
C. E. Hopkins, J. P. Wright, A. A. Halter, W. T. Mosley 
and J. E, Harris, reported and the officers previously 
named were elected by acclamation. 

Telegrams regretting inability to attend the meeting 
were read from W. A. Priddie, Snark of the Universe, 
Beaumont, Tex., and Mr. Hawkins, the newly elected 
president. 

The convention adjourned after reciting a pledge of 
loyalty and deciding to meet next year in Pine Bluff. 
The board of directors and executive committee met later 
for a short business session. 

The Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held in Knights of 
Pythias Hall. E. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer, came 
from St. Louis to officiate as Snark at the initiation. 
Other officers were Senior Hoo-Hoo, James Boyd; Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, J. C. McGrath; Bojum, Tracy R. Thomas; 
Scrivenoter, J. B. Webster; Jabberwock, George W. 
Funck; Custocatian, Jules T. Borreson; Arcanoper, W. 
G. Funck; Gurdon, A. R. Kimmich. The candidates were: 
Ernest R. Boll, manager E. R. Boll Lumber Co., and 
John N. Coppock, owner Coppock Lumber Co., Hot 
Springs; H. B. Bateman, jr., manager and owner Claren- 
don Lumber Co., Clarendon, and J. L. Leslie, sales man- 
ager Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren. 

In the evening a Hoo-Hoo and lumbermen’s banquet 
was held at the Arlington Hotel. J. B. Webster, secre- 
tary of the association and Vicegerent Snark for Ar- 
kansas, presided. Little Miss Ferguson again was called 
upon for recitations, which she rendered in her inimitable 
way. George Callahan, of the Business Men’s League, 
delivered the address of welcome. 

A patriotic talk was made by Rev. Marion Nelson 
Waldrip, of Pine Bluff, who has three sons in France. 

Mr. Tennant told what Canada had done, and what a 
part lumbermen there had played and were playing in 
the great war. He told how their membership in Hoo- 
Hoo had united lumbermen in Canada, and declared that 
it was an organization that the lumber business should 
maintain. 

The banquet proved thoroly enjoyable, and was a 
fitting climax to a most successful convention. 


LINE YARD MANAGERS GUESTS OF COMPANY 


Hor Springs, Ark., June 10.—EKight of the thirteen 
managers of line yards operated by the East Arkansas 
Lumber Co., of which J. W. Trieschmann, of Para- 
gould, is secretary and general manager, were guests of 
that company at the session of the Arkansas Association 
of Lumber Dealers, in convention here. Mr. Triesch- 
mann brought them here so that they might profit by the 
discussions at the convention. Part of Friday morning 
was given over to a conference, at which trade conditions 
were discussed. The managers present were: Gilbert. 
Stacy, Blytheville; T. L. Huddleston, Paragould; M. J. 
Gouge, Rector; Ed Henry, Walnut Ridge; Glenn Vandi- 
voort, Caruthersville, Mo.; William Neatherly, Hayti, 
Mo.; W. F. Trieschmann, Lake Providence, La., and Lee 
Smith, Harrisonville, Mo. 





CALIFORNIANS HOLD THEIR ANNUAL MEETING 


SAN FRANCISCO, CaL., June 8.—The second annual meet- 
ing of the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association was held at the offices of the asso- 
ciation, 610-12 New Call Building, San Francisco, June 6. 
Vice President A. M. Mortenson presided in the absence 
of President F, B. Hutchens. Secretary C. Stowell Smith 
presented his annual report. 

The secretary’s report showed that during the last 
year there has been an increase in membership of over 
100 percent. The association now, at completion of the 
second year of its existence, has a membership compris- 
ing 31 manufacturers, of whom 24 are in California, 6 
in southern Oregon and 1 in Nevada. They produced last 
year approximately 810,000,000 feet of lumber. Every 
eligible manufacturer of importance in the region is now 
affiliated with the association. Passing to other phases of 
the association’s activities the secretary said, in part: 

The association has reached the point where readjustment 
of its finances is imperative if it is to progress in line with 
other associations of similar character. New obligations have 
been assumed which make the current assessment entirely in- 
adequate. Wstimated cost of the association for the coming 


year shows a need for 4 cents per M on cut, or 25 percent in- 
crease over the assessment fixed when the association was 
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peated. It is recommended that provision be made for this 
ncerease. 

During the year two inspectors have been constantly in the 
field visiting member mills and lining up grades. ‘The results, 
as shown by inspection reports, are encouraging. A strong 
tendency toward standardization is apparent. 

On June 1, 1918, this association joined the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and we are now in position to 
be heard on all national questions affecting the lumber indus- 
try as a whole. We have one director, Willis J. Walker, on 
the board of the National, and will undoubtedly be represented 
on the important committees. ‘Two other National directors, 
W. S. Burnett and E. A. Selfridge, are located in California. 
Therefore opportunity exists for the study and correlation of 
local problems before presenting them to the National. 


After describing the statistical service rendered by the 
association to its members the report proceeded: 

During the last year shipments of California red fir and 
white fir logs have been sent to the Forestry Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., for airplane tests. A request is now in hand 
fora shipment of California white pine for the same purpose. 
These tests are on a large scale and very thoro, and will be 
used as the basis of Government purchases of these woods. 

Traffic matters affecting the region have been handled by 
the traffic committee. The suggestion has been offered that 
the association employ a traffic man to handle rate and claim 
matters and be prepared to present the thought of the associ- 
ation on car loading, lumber minima and other traffic ques- 
tions that are constantly arising. 

In view of the present tendency toward price fixing as ap- 
plied to lumber protects the necessity for standardized ac- 
counting and a knowledge of costs is daily becoming more 
apparent. A firm of accountants is now engaged in formulat- 
ing a system applicable to the pine industry in this region. 
When, this is ready for examination I hope that the members 
will give the system the most serious consideration in order 
that it may be modified where necessary to conform to your 
requirements. With standard accounting as a basis the indus- 
= will be in position to meet any requests for costs that may 
arise. 

Among the reports of the standing committees was 
that of the traffic committee. A. M. Mortensen, a mem- 
ber of the committee, stated that the work of the asso- 
ciation thru the committee in the 15 percent rate ad- 
vance case has evidently borne fruit in the present pro- 
posed 25 percent advance, since the Government has ap- 
parently recognized the fallacy of a straight percentage 
increase. The 5-cent maximum under the new order 13 
uniform over all districts, and the information which had 
been presented in the 15 percent case was undoubtedly 
used in readjustment of rates under Federal control. 

R. E. Danaher suggested that since membership in the 
association had expanded to embrace every mill of im- 
portance in this region, the directorate should be in- 
creased, After discussion it was decided to increase the 
board of directors to thirty-five, one for each mill rep- 
resented in the association, and four dummy directors. 
The following directors were elected to compose the 
board: 


James Tyson, Yosemite Lumber Co. 
D. H. Steinmetz, Standard Lumber Co. 
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G. H. Hume, Sanger Lumber Co. 

A. W. Heavenrich, Madera Sugar Pine Co. 

W. R. Thorsen, West Side Lumber Co. 

R. H. Felt, F. 8. Murphy Lumber Co. Quincy plant. 
W._Y. Stoddard, F. S. Murphy Lumber Co., Sloat plant. 


. N. Cox, Massack Timber & Lumber Co. 
eo. Laws, Feather River Lumber Co. 

. H. Edmonds, H. H. Edmonds Lumber (Co. 
- E. Lamm, Lamm Lumber Co. 

A. Webster, Klamath Mfg. Co. 

. p- Mortenson, Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 
ee 


masmac 


Grant, Algoma Lumber Co. 

Oliver, Hobart Estate Co. 

VW. I. Wilson, California Door Co. 

W. H. Swayne, Swayne Lumber Co. 

H. 8S. Benson, Clio Lumber Co. 

A. Davies, Davies Box & Lumber Co. 

Mr. Conklin, Clover Valley Lumber Co. 

C. D. Terwilliger, Verdi Lumber Co. 

Wm. McNary, Western Lumber Co. 

J. O. Goldthwaite, Modoc Lumber Co. 
Chas. McGowan, Lassen-Lumber & Box Co. 
R. E. Danaher, Michigan-California Lumber Co. 
W. J. Walker, Red River Lumber Co. 


On 


O. C. Haslett, Spanish Peak Lumber Co. 
F. O. McGavic, McCloud River Lumber Co. 
BE. H. Cox, Weed Lumber Co. 
- Greenwald, La Moine Lumber & Trading Co. 
BR. B. Hutchens, Fruit Growers Supply Co. 
Dummy directors: A. M. Mortensen, BE. A. Blocklinger, C. 
Stowell Smith and A. A. Wiley. 
The annual election was held with the following results. 


President—Willis J. Walker. 

Vice president—F. B. Hutchens. 

Secretary-manager—C. Stowell Smith. 

Treasurer—Hlmer H. Cox. 

The membership of the association has increased more 
than 100 percent during the last year. 

At the close of the stockholders’ meeting the board 
of directors met, A. M. Mortensen presiding. 

Motion was passed that C. Stowell Smith be appointed 
secretary-manager of the association for the ensuing year 
and that his compensation be fixed at the same rate as 
for the year just closed. 


> 


Estimate of expenditures for 1918-19 was presented, 
showing a total of $30,115, approximately $12,000 of 
which will be paid in dues to the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association based on 114 cents a thousand 
feet, which is the rate established for National dues at 
the recent annual meeting in Chicago. As the dues 
assessed against members of this association have been 
fixed at the rate of 144 cents, the association’s entire 
income is thus absorbed in National dues. To meet this 
situation motion was passed that the assessment rate for 
membership be fixed at 4 cents a thousand feet of pro- 
duction, effective June 1, and that the association formally 
ratify affiliation with the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association as of June 1, 1918. 

An executive committee was appointed to lighten the 
labors of the president. It consists of W. R. Thorsen, 
O.'C. Haslett, F. O. MeGavie, W. J. Walker and H. D. 
Mortenson, 





LUMBER ASSOCIATES FORM ORGANIZATION 


DayTon, OHIO, June 10.—It would be hard to find a 
more clean-cut, enterprising set of men than the seventy- 
five representatives of the Peter Kuntz Co., of this city, 
who met at. the Miami Hotel on May 8 for the purpose 
of forming a permanent organization. The representa- 
tives assembled at 9:30 a. m. at the offices of the com- 
pany, and then proceeded to the hotel for the opening ses- 
sion. Peter Kuntz, president of the company, weleomed 
the delegates and briefly alluded to the purposes of the 
meeting, which were more fully discussed by him at the 
afternoon session. Mr. Kuntz was followed by J. A. 
Payne, who spoke on the subject of ‘‘ Efficiency and Co- 


operation.’’? After an intermission for luncheon the rep- 
resentatives reassembled at 2:30. Mr. Kuntz spoke on 
the aims and purposes of the association and the bene- 
fits to be derived from such an organization. His remarks 
were followed by a general discussion in which a num- 
ber of the members participated. 

It was decided to name the new organization The Peter 
Kuntz Co. Associate Lumbermen. Mr, Kuntz was elected 
president, the other officers being as follows: George H. 
Worch, first’ vice president; J. B. Chenoweth, second vice 
president; Martin Kuntz, secretary; J. A. Payne, treas- 
urer, 


Meetings will be held from time to time at the call of 
the president. ~ 

Judging from the interest and enthusiasm manifested 
the first convention of The Peter Kuntz Co. Associate 
Lumbermen was a huge success. The slogan of the meet 
ing—which was printed on the back of the program— 
‘*Get There Eli,’’ was reminiscent of the late Peter 
Kuntz, founder of the company and father of its present 
head, being one of his ‘‘standbys.’’ 

In the evening an excellent banquet was served, the menu 
and attendant features being thoroly enjoyed by every- 
one in attendance. 





(Left to Right) Front Row—D. M. Shilling, Dayton, Ohio; Joseph Kuntz, Eaton, Ohio; Chalmer Murphy, Xenia, Ohio; Homer Ballinger, Springfield, Ohio; J. A. Payne, Dayton, Ohio; 
W. P. Hilton, Cleveland, Ohio; Peter Kuntz, Dayton, Ohio; John Arnold, Bradford, Ohio; Joseph Murphy, Urbana, Ohio; William Klipstine, Sidney, Ohio; J. Moeller, St. Henry, Ohio; 
F. Tucker, Ohio City, Ohio; I. W. Clouse, Covington, Ohio. 

Second Row—L. B. Grannis, Lynn, Ind.; J. Blotner, Troy, Ohio; A. Scherer, Dayton, Ohio; W. McCampbell, Middletown, Ind.; Horace Ballinger, Marion, Ohio; G. W. Goodall, Auburn, 
Ind.; E. O. Goodall, Greenspring, Ohio; H. E. Cook, Shelbyville, Ill.; N. J. Kuntz, Dayton, Ohio; J. Goodall, New Carlisle, Ohio; J. I. Murphy, Lorain, Ohio; G. H. Rehmert, Ansonia, 
Ohio; Roy Klipstine, Sidney, Ohio; Martin Kuntz, Dayton, Ohio. 

Third Row—H. C. Diefenbach, Dayton, Ohio; T. Gilliland, Circleville, Ohio; F. Winklejohn, Celina, Ohio; J. H. Winklejohn, Celina, Ohio; W. J. Weber, Middletown, Ohio; M. Yoder, Belle 

. nv 


Center, Ohio; Don Overman, Greens Fork, Ind. 


T. Tarkleson, Richmond, Ind.; George Worch, Versailles, Ohio; I’. Yoder, West Liberty, Ohio, 


Fourth Row—F. B. Post, Lebanon, Ohio; C. M. Brown, Lake View, Ohio; M. Albaugh, Quincy, Ohio; M. M. Jenkins, Kenton, Ohio; C. K. Sanders, Hamilton, Ohio; Art Klipstine, Richwood, 
i oe Oe 


o; F. Romer, Cambridge City, Ind.; W. O. Newton, Newcastle, Ind.; C. J 


ferr, Greenville, Ohio; EK. Timmer, Tippecanoe City, Ohio. 


Top Row—J. B. Chenoweth, Lynn, Ind. ; L. Koester, Piqua, Ohio; J. A. Shade, Piqua, Ohio; H. M. Gardiner, Chicago; BH. R. Albaugh, Bellefontaine, Ohio; G. F. Hill, Dayton, Ohio; C. Graves, 


West Milton, Ohio. 


BRANCH YARD MANAGERS AND OTHER REPRESENTATIVES WHO ORGANIZED THE PETER KUNTZ CO. ASSOCIATE LUMBERMEN AT DAYTON, OHIO 





Next week on Thursday and Friday at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, hardwood men from almost everywhere— 
north, east, south and west—will gather for the most 
notable meeting in the twenty-one years since the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association came into ex- 
istence. 

Judging from all preconvention announcements, the 
delegates are coming in the expectation of being part 
and parcel of the livliest proceedings that the hardwood 
men have ever staged. A real ‘‘bout’’ is in sight, the 
referee and the seconds have been chosen and all is in 
readiness, according to the members, for the ‘‘gong’’ to 
ring. Tho Marquis of Queensberry rules will prevail, 
which means fair fighting, the ‘‘bout’’ is to be a free- 
for-all with no round limit set. The stage setting for the 
finish ‘‘milling’’ all centers around what has become to 
be known within recent weeks as the ‘‘Brown resolu- 
tion.’? Of course it is needless to say that the com- 
batants next week will be those for the resolution and 
those against it. As usual on the eve of any big bat- 
tle, both sides claim a knockout somewhere along about 
the eighth round. 

It appears that the members of the National Hard- 
wood association are unanimous on the main phase of 
the so-called Brown resolution, and that is that they 
all favor one standard of hardwood inspection rules, but 
where the controversial feature comes in is in the manner 
that the resolution provides to bring about the single 
rule standard. What the stand is of those who favor 
the Brown resolution the trade well knows, but some of 
those who oppose it say that their opposition has been 
given a misleading twist. In consequence of such a sit- 
uation, the resolutions committee of the Chicago mem- 
bers of the National Hardwood Lumber Association has 
issued the following statement: 

The Chicago members of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association all wish to go on record as being unanimously in 
favor of a single standard of inspection rules to govern the 
inspection of all hardwood lumber. They feel that it is no 
more than right that they should make a statement of this 


kind owing to the articles which have appeared in the lumber 
trade papers, the articles stating that some of the members 


are opposing a single standard of inspection. This is not 
the fact, however, as the Chicago members are very much in 
favor of one set of rules and hope that steps will be taken 
which will result in one uniform set of rules. 

The Chicago members also wish to go on record as being 
opposed to any such agreement to the plan proposed and 
mapped out at the meeting held at Chicago, April 17, 1918, 
which was outlined in the letter sent out by Mr. 'T. M. Brown 
under date of May 8, 1918. ‘The plan as outlined would give 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association a very small rep- 
resentation on the inspection rules committee, which would 
mean delivering over to other associations the right to con- 
trol and make rules which have always been handled in such 
a satisfactory manner by the largest and greatest lumber 
organization in existence. 

We trust that every member of the association will give 
this suggested plan very careful scrutiny before deciding upon 
which way he intends to cast his vote when the matter comes 
up for final decision at the annual convention. 

Wholesalers in other large centers have expressed them- 
selves in a much similar vein. So in view of the fore- 
going, it can be plainly perceived that proceedings next 
week will not be any afternoon sewing circle affair, but 
what would a convention of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association be without its annual rough and tumble 
angle? : 

“That is just exactly what makes the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association the powerful body it is,’’ said 
a member this week in speaking of the approaching 
serap. ‘All the boys come out because they know what 
to expect; sometimes they get more than tuey expect, but 
never less, After the affair is over the losers shake hands 
with the winners and then everything is lovely until the 
next meeting.’’ } 

Of course the whole meeting is not to be surcharged 
with the aroma of smelling salts and ringside medicines, 
or with a continued presence of rub-down towels and 
sponges. That phase of the meeting is to come on Friday 
and the preliminary proceedings on Thursday are ex- 
pected to move along in a calm sort of way. Secretary 
F. F. Fish has prepared an excellent program. The first 
day will cover talks by Congressman James Fordney, of 
Saginaw, Mich., who is a well known lumber manufact- 
urer as well; Mayor E. V. Babcock of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
former president of the association and one of the lead- 


NATIONAL HARDWOOD ANNUAL WILL BE A THRILLER 


ing hardwood lumbermen of the United States. Pres- 
ident John M. Woods of Boston, Secretary Fish and Ear! 
Palmer, of Memphis, will make reports. The convention 
will also be honored by the presence of Lieut. Col. R. M. 
Beckett, of the British War Mission, and Lieutenant Hol- 
lande of the French War Commission, who are in charge 
of the hardwood lumber purchases in this country of 
their respective governments, and Col. W. 8. Wood of the 
United States Quartermasters’ Corps, who is in charge of 
the vehicle material branch of the department. On 
Thursday night will be given the annual banquet tendered 
to members and invited guests, 

Considerable interest centers upon the next president 
of the association. At least four hats have been ‘tossed 
in the ring,” but the tossing has been done by admir- 
ing friends instead of the hat owners. Perhaps the 
name most frequently heard is that of Charles A. Good- 
man, of Marinette, Wis., a vice president. J. V. Stim- 
son, of Huntingburg, Ind., another vice president, is 
favored by many, while the names of John W. McClure 
of Memphis, chairman of the grading rule committee, and 
Hugh McLean, of Buffalo, N. Y., a former member of the 
same committee, have been mentioned. 

All matters that have to do with the grading rules, in- 
cluding the recommendations of the so-called Brown reso- 
lution, will come up at the Friday session. Chairman 
John W. McClure, of Memphis, of the grading rules com- 
mittee, will have charge of the ‘‘ festivities.’’? The com- 
mittee will have to report some additions to the present 
rules which likely will have no opposition. These recom- 
mendations concern mostly additions covering the in- 
spection of vehicle lumber and dimension which are made 
necessary by the hardwood requirements for war pur- 
poses, 

The meeting will come to a close Friday evening, when 
the annual supper, smoker and vaudeville will take place 
in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel. In conclusion 
there should be one bit of advice for all members: ‘‘ Get 
your ringside seats early.’’ Every member who wants to 
vote must be present, as no proxies will be permitted. 
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ASSOCIATIONS’ ACTIVITIES BRIEFLY RECORDED. 


Proposed Changes in Hardwood Grading Rules Engage Attention — Important Meeting of Alluvial Land Association 
Directors Scheduled—Many Retailers Affiliate With National Association — Loggers Discuss Food Problems 


June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 20-21—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers‘ Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Semiannual meeting. 

June 25-28—American Society for Testing Materials, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

June 28—North Carolina Pine Association, Oceanic Hotel, 
Wrightsville Beach, N. C. Monthly meeting. 

July 10-11—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, Ocean 
City, N. J. Summer meeting. 

July 12—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Hotel Chisca, 
Memphis, Tenn. Semiannual meeting. 

July 26-28—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Paradise 
Valley, Mount Rainier, Wash, Semiannual meeting. 

Aug. 6-8—National Commissary Managers’ Association, Tut- 
wiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual meeting. 

5 i—Sc e Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac; 
ae, Ne a eaee, Sackaonville, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 
Sept. 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Morrison, 

Chicago. Annual meeting. 
Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 





- 


INSURANCE SOCIETY TO MEET 
SporaNe, WASH., June 7.—A meeting of the managing 
board of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Society, 
affiliated with the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, will be held in Spokane early in July, according to 
announcement of A. L. Porter, secretary of the general 
association. 





OPPOSE GRADING RULE CHANGES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 11.—J. L. Scheve, of the J. i 
Scheve Lumber Co., whose 3-year term as a director of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association is about to 
expire, was indorsed for reélection today by the St. Louis 
members of the association, who met in special session 
at the American Hotel. Of the twenty-six St. Louisans 
who are members of the National body. twenty were pres- 
ent. Mr. Sclieve is one of eight directors to be elected at 
the convention to be held in Chicago June 20 and 21. 

The meeting was called by George E. Hibbard, presi- 
dent of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., and Mr. Scheve. 
Sidney 8S. May was elected chairman and Alcee Stewart 
secretary. : 

The question of a single standard of inspection .was 
discussed, but no action was taken; it was felt that it 
would be useless as the matter will be decided by a vote 
at the convention. The sense of the meeting, however, 
was that while uniform inspection was of great advan- 
tage the plan proposed at the Chicago meeting of April 
17, as outlined in the circular letter of T, M. Brown under 
date of May 8, is not desirable and general opposition to 
it was expressed. St. Louis hardwood men generally be- 
lieve that the present plan of going ahead with an inspec- 
tion whenever it is required without asking the consent 
of the shipper is the better. A large delegation will at- 
tend the Chicago meeting to vote against the Brown pro- 
posal, which it is contended will take away the right of 
any member of the association to call for a National in- 
spection when he thinks lumber is wrongly graded. 





RELIEVING A PRICE FIXING ANXIETY 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 8.—As long as the lumber re- 
tailers treat the consumers fairly in the way of prices 
the Government will adopt no price-fixing policy except at 
the mills, according to a telegram received from United 
States Senator Miles Poindexter to the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, received today. It was stated 
several days ago that the War Industries Board was con- 
sidering price fixing on lumber products. At the time 
Spokane lumbermen said that they did not think the re- 
ailers would be touched by the proposed order, but that 
the price at the mill would be regulated. 

The text of today’s telegram is as follows: ‘‘War 
Industries Board expects to fix same price at mill for 
Government and other purchasers but not to fix retail 
price at distributing yards at the present time. The 
policy will be to not fix prices as long as retailers con- 
tinue to treat consumers fairly. (Signed) Miles Poin- 
dexter.’’ This information is being sent out to the 1,200 
members of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
by Secretary A. L. Porter. 





ALLUVIAL LAND DIRECTORS MEET 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 10.—The semiannual of the 
Southern Alluvial Land Association will begin at the 
Hotel Chisca here with a luncheon Friday, July 12, and 
continue thruout the afternoon. The full program will be 
announced later. This was decided at the monthly 
meeting of the directors of this organization at Blythe- 
ville, Ark., Saturday, when they were the guests of A. C. 
Lange, of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. The directors 
at the same time appointed the following committee to 
confer in Memphis on June 12, with William L. Mitchell, 
treasurer of the Federal Land Bank, St. Louis, regarding 
plans for more rapid development of cut-over lands in 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee and Missouri: 
8. E. Simonson, Luxora, Ark., chairman; A. ©. Lange, 
Blytheville, Ark,; P. H. Starks, Charleston, Miss.; W. H. 
Dick, Phillips, Miss., and Guy P. Long, Memphis. This 
conference will be held at the special request of Mr. 
Mitchell. . 

The directors also accepted the invitation of Mr. Lange 
to hold one of their meetings each year at Blytheville, 
Ark., as his guest, and accepted likewise the invitation 
of P. H. Starks, of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., to hold 
its next monthly meeting at Charleston, Miss. The date 
for this will be announced later. 

Fifteen members of the association journeyed to Blythe- 
ville. Three automobile rides were taken by the direct- 
ors during the day and luncheon was served at the Glen- 
coe Hotel, where the lumbermen were joined by promi- 








nent business men of Blytheville and surrounding terri- 
tory. The plant of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany was inspected. This covers 100 acres and the di- 
rectors found a Jarge number of women at work there, 
including white women, notably in the box factory where 
the duties are comparatively light. The automobile 
rides covered 60 miles and F, E, Stonebraker, on his re- 
turn to Memphis, said: 

There has been remarkable growth at Blytheville itself. 
Eighteen years ago it was a town of 225 inhabitants. Today 
it has a population of 6,000 and a number of very important 
industries, to say nothing of agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment in the surrounding territory. Thruout the sixty 
miles we drove in Mississippi County, agricultural develop- 
ment during the last few years has been amazing. The Three 
States Lumber Co., Burdette, Ark., has cleared and put in 
cultivation 3,000 acres of land near that point within the 
last five years. Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark., who have fol- 
lowed diversification and who have several thousand acres of 
ne oid lands in cultivation, have nearly 900 acres in wheat 
aione, 

All crops were looking fine and in most cases they were 
well worked. Reapers were in operation at a number of 
points harvesting wheat. Wheat shocks were thick, indicat- 
ing a splendid yield. Corn looks fine. In many places it is 
as high as the fences surrounding it. Cotton is excellent. 
This section is fast becoming well drained and is progressing 
rapidly with the building of good roads. 


RETAILERS’ ASSOCIATION IS ACTIVE 


Detroit, MicH., June 10.—The activities of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association continue un- 
abated and the dealers all over the country, in the larger 
cities, are realizing that affiliation with the association is 
becoming worth while for many reasons. Many inquiries 
looking to membership are received and the president 
of the association, E. A. Diebold, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
contemplates appointing a membership committee to 
handle this particular matter. The dealers of New Or- 
leans, La., have just affiliated and last week all of the 
dealers of Flint, Mich., applied for membership, as well 
as several additional ¢oncerns from Chicago. 

The association is watching closely the program as 
regards Government regulation of lumber and, in addi- 
tion to committees from among the membership, who 
have been in Washington on several occasions, its assis- 
tant legal advisor, Warren J. Duffey, of Toledo, has been 





UNIFORM HARDWOOD INSPECTION RULES 


The committee of lumbermen who passed the 
set of resolutions addressed to the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
and to the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion and thru me as chairman had sent a copy 
of the resolution to each member of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, asking that they 
agree to and approve this resolution, believe any 
opposition to the resolution is largely caused by 
misunderstanding of what the plan really means 
and not thru any opposition to the plan itself and 
that it should be supported for the following rea- 
sons: 


lst. That differences of opinion heretofore 
existing are trivial and of no consequence as 
compared with the advantages to the industry 
of one set of hardwood grading rules universally 
used, 

2nd. That members of the National associa- 
tion should waive all personal opinions and feel- 
ings which in any way conflict with the principles 
of this proposed plan. 

3rd. That all lumbermen recognize the neces- 
sities of the times and give this plan their active 
approval and support. 

4th. That confusion resulting from two sets 
of rules has hampered our Government in its war 
program. 

5th. That the differences between the two 
sets of existing rules for inspection and measure- 
ment are of no real import and the mutual inter- 
est of the industry demands a single standard for 
the inspection and measurement of hardwood 
lumber. 

6th. That there are no jokers in the agree- 
ment. 

7th. That there is no good reason why lum- 
ber should be inspected at point of origin. 

8th. That the adoption of this resolution 
— in no sense put any association out of bus- 

ess. 

9th. That every member of the National as- 
sociation ought to come to Chicago on June 20 
and vote for or against this proposition and by 
their votes say whether or not they want one or 
more sets of inspection rules. 

10th. That the resolution is not a slap at the 
legitimate commission man, jobber or wholesaler. 
On the contrary we believe it to be as beneficial 
to them as to the manufacturer. 

The committee will have headquarters at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill., June 19, 20 and 21, 
and urges every member who does not understand 
the proposed plan to call on the committee with 
a view of clearing up any misunderstanding that 
may exist. 

THE COMMITTEE, 


T. M. Brown, Chairman. 
Louisville, Ky., June 11, 1918. 











in close touch and spent several days there the week of 
June 9. 

Julius Seidel, first vice president of the National asso- 
ciation, in a letter regarding price fixing for lumber by 
the Government says: 

My conclusion would be, from the report submitted, that it 
is up to the manufacturers to arrange with the Government 
for the prices they will get for their material. The next 
move, no doubt, will be as to what would be an equitable 
charge for the retailing of lumber, and this the Government 
will, no doubt, determine with full fairness to everybody 
It behooves us, however, to give them full information on 
this point, and no other organization in this country can 
so help the retailers as can the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association in getting together this information. 

Arrangements are now being made for the second 
annual convention of the association, in September, and 
while the exact dates and place have not been determined 
upon it is planned to have a very interesting program 
to retailers and one that will bring every member to the 
meeting, wherever it may be held, as well as many non- 
members, who will be members before the convention is 
over because they will want to have a part in the work. 





WESTERN LOGGERS EMPHASIZE LOYALTY 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 8.—At a meeting of the Coeur 
d’Alene branch of the International Timber Workers’ 
Union, held at Coeur d’Alene city yesterday, Captain 
Birkholz, on the staff of Col. Brice P. Disque, of the 
United States Signal Corps, who was present at the re- 
quest of W. B. Clark, the organizer, addressed the meet- 
ing and read the following telegram from Colonel Disque, 
which had been presented to a similar meeting the eve- 
ning before at Sandpoint, Idaho: 

No officer of the American Federation of Labor, or any 
other person except one delegated by the Government, has a 
right to call a mass meeting of Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen. Any activity or affiliation by Loyal Legion mem- 
bers with any other organization is without sanction of this 
office and should be discouraged during the present crisis. 
We have one common tie and one common purpose at this 
time, Let nothing divert us. 

(Signed) Cot, Disqus, U.S. Signal Corps. 

After reading this message the captain called all mem- 
bers of the union together, all men present with one ex- 
ception being members of the 4 L’s, and all present re- 
newed their pledge of loyalty to the Government at this 
time, in aecordance with their loyal legion obligation. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

‘*That the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen 
petition the Government to call a convention at Spokane 
for the purpose of discussing the wage scale and any 
other matters that may come before the convention, at the 
earliest possible date.’’ 





COAST BOX MAKERS CONFER 


PorTLAND, ORE., June 8.—The box manufacturers of 
the Western Pine Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
held district meetings at Wenatchee and Spokane, Wash., 
May 25 and 28, respectively, for the purpose of making 
a general survey of conditions. Both meetings were well 
attended. 

It was ascertained that while the demand for boxes and 
box lumber is extremely heavy and will continue to be so 
from all indications, the manufacturers of the associa- 
tion in these districts will be able to meet the demands 
provided the consumers place their orders now and do 
not delay till later in the season. It is clear that con- 
sumers holding off will probably find themselves disap- 
pointed. 

E. R. Rowley, manager of the box bureau of the asso- 
ciation, who attended both meetings, says that the box 
manufacturers ure all willing to operate the factories 
on orders, but apparently are not inclined to work up 
box lumber into shooks on a future market when they 
ean sell the box lumber outright and utilize the man 
power engaged in the box making industry in the opera- 
tion of their sawmills. 

Box lumber is now reported quoted as follows: 
$22 to $28; spruce, $20 to $22. 

Some of the mills in the association’s territory are 
shipping their box lumber east instead of manufacturing 
boxes, at an advantage. 

Eastern Oregon box manufacturers are to meet in 
Portland June 11. 


Pine 





LOGGERS DISCUSS FOOD CONSERVATION 

GREEN Bay, Wis., June 10.—Full codperation in the 
conservation of food was guaranteed the Government by 
the Northeastern Wisconsin & Upper Michigan Loggers’ 
Association at the meeting held last Friday in the Hotel 
Beaumont. In opening the meeting President J. W. 
Gleason, of Goodman, Wis., declared that the greatest 
problem today is the obtaining and retaining of labor 
and the proper feeding thereof, not to mention the 
proper feeding of stock. The members were there for a 
discussion of their problems and all were invited to par- 
ticipate. 

The principal topic for discussion was ‘‘ Food Con- 
servation and the Feeding of Men.’’ This was opened 
by W. C. Hollenbeck, of the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 
Menominee, Mich., and was followed by a discussion by 
all members present. 

The president appointed a committee of six to confer 
with the different county food administrators in refer- 
ence to drafting a ‘‘bill of fare’’ to conform with the 
Government requirements, it to be posted in the differ- 
ent camps so as to educate the cooks in regard to the 
Government rules and to make it universal thruout the 
lumbering district. The committee consists of 8. D. 
Switzer, Waubeno, chairman; G. H. Earl, Hermanville, 
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Mich.; W. C. Hollenbeck, Menominee, Mich.; C. G. Blix, 
Iron Mountain, Mich., and J. C. Cleary, Marinette. 

‘*Piece Work and Station Work’’ was the subject 
considered by J. C. Cleary, of the Sawyer Goodman Co., 
Marinette, Wis., and figures were presented showing the 
difference in cost between piece work and monthly work. 
‘‘Peeling of Hemlock Bark’’ was discussed by W. A. 
Holt, of the Holt Lumber Co., Oconto. It was the opin- 
ion of the association that the output of hemlock would 
be about 50 percent below normal for the coming year— 
this as compared with last years’ output. 





SECURES SERVICE OF TRAFFIC EXPERTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 11.—That arrangements had been 
made whereby Division F—southern pine wholesalers— 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis would have 
the services of two traffic experts—E. E. Eversull, traffic 
manager, and J. I. Brown, assistant traffic manager of 
the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co.—was announced at last 
Friday’s meeting of the division, which was held during 
luncheon at the American Annex Hotel. The services 
of these men will be in an advisory capacity and have 
been obtained through the courtesy of Thomas C. Whit- 
marsh, general manager of the Ferguson company. Thru 
this arrangement the wholesalers in the exchange will 
have the advantage of the facilities of what is said to 
be one of the best equipped traffic departments of any 
lumber company in the country. 

Other traffic matters, including the 25 percent advance 
effective June 25, were discussed. At this luncheon the 
wholesalers were the guests of Mr. Whitmarsh. 





ASSOCIATION RATE REQUESTS SUCCESSFUL. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 12.—Recommendations made 
by J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, to the Railroad Admin- 
istration at Washington and to the interstate commerce 
committee of the Senate have been acted upon favorably 
by Director-General McAdoo, as indicated by the follow- 
ing statement to members of 


mills here would be called upon to furnish, The quality 
required for airplane, is. high and as there is a large quan- 
tity of it no limit to production is evident. 

The decision to use white pine came evidently after 
Mr. Ryan took charge of aircraft production. Mr. Ryan 
is head of the Anaconda Copper Co, and familiar with 
the lumber of this region. Kenneth Ross, who has been 
in charge of lumber production for the Anaconda com- 
pany and has been called east, appeared at the meeting 
yesterday as the personal representative of Mr. Ryan. 
After inspecting the needs of the airplane factories for 
lumber he wrote Mr. McGoldrick asking for a meeting with 
the lumbermen here. At the suggestion of Mr. Ross the 
following committee has been appointed to represent this 
district in connection with Mr. Ross and his experts: 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., of Spokane; George Shields, chief grade inspector of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association; T. P. 
Jones, woods superintendent of the Potlatch Lumber Co.; 
R. M. Hart, manager of the Blackwell Lumber Co., of 
Coeur d’Alene, and Huntington Taylor, manager of the 
Edward Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene. 

These men are all experts in their respective lines of 
the lumber industry. Mr. Ross explained the seriousness 
of the need of airplane lumber and appealed to the 
manufacturers present to use every possible means to 
furnish what they could. This is taken to mean that the 
amount depends largely upon what can be turned out by 
the district and a wide market is opened for the product 
needed. 

Mr. McGoldrick said: 

At present the vital demand is for wing-beam stock. The 
rough size of such stock is 3 by 4% inches, and the length 
20 feet, but in cutting logs they should be cut 20 feet and 


yo a The grade is B select and better and straight 
grain. 

Certain other sizes of the same grade and length can be 
utilized to some extent. It is desirable, if possible, to ship 
these rough finished sizes instead of wider widths to avoid 
waste in the factory in the East. It may therefore be neces- 
Sary to assemble stock at Spokane or other convenient points 
and it may be found desirable to install a dry kiln so the 
stock can be kiln dried before shipping. If not it will have 
to be shipped air dried. 





the association issued by Mr. 








Townshend this afternoon: 

We have just received ad- 
vices from Washington that 
Mr. McAdoo has _ favorably 
acted upon our request for the 
cancelation of the $15 mini- 
mum charge and also on the 
$15 per car charge for cross- 
town movements or from one 
switch to another. The mini- 
mum charge per car on logs 
and on cross-town movements 
on and after June 25 will be 
25 percent higher than the 
present charge for this service. 

Mr. McAdoo has also ruled 
that the advance on intrastate 
rates shall not be greater than 
25 percent. 

Mr. McAdoo has also fol- 
lowed our recommendation 
with reference to rates made 
on combination of two locals 
and the carriers’ intention of 
advancing each local rate 25 
percent. He has ruled that 
the thru rate shall not exceed 
25 percent, with 5 cents as a 
maximum. 

He has also ruled that ex- 
port rates shall not be ad- 
vanced in excess of 25 percent. 

We are much gratified that 
Director-General McAdoo has 
acted favorably on all of our 
recommendations. 

Mr. Townshend said, in the 
statement issued today, that 
prospects are bright for an 
early adjustment of milling in 
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transit rates on the basis de- 
sired by the association. It 
has been working vigorously 
for some time, thru the Rail- 
road Administration and thru 
the railroads themselves, to 
have all tariffs in the terri- 
tory covered by this association 
so amended that present net 
rates into the mills, plus 25 
percent, shall apply regardless 
of what road handles the out- 
bound tonnage. The associa- 
tion is confident of winning out 


shifting. 


Photo by International Film Service 

Some of the United States forest engineers—either of the 10th or 20th regiment—lined up 
at one of the sawmills in France where they are making things hum. The regiments are 
equipped with mills of two capacities: One of 10,000 feet rated capacity and the other 
of 25,000 feet rated capacity. However, our boys are not limiting the production to the 
rated capacity; they are beating it by a good margin despite small logs. Most of the 
lumber or timbers produced goes directly to the front and so is loaded directly on freight 
cars from the sawmill. A French freight car is a small affair and it takes a good deal of 
American ingenuity to get more than 5,000 feet on one car. When it is necessary to get 
an empty or to move a loaded car the loading crew just goes out and does the necessary 





in this fight. 

The association also announces that the embargo on 
lumber, lath, shingles ete. to points east of a line drawn 
thru Pittsburg, Buffalo, Parkersburg and Charleston, W. 
Va., has now been modified so as to permit lumber and 
forest products to move thru the Cincinnati gateway to 
the territory outlined. Further modification of the em- 
bargo against lumber moving into eastern territory is 
also announced by the association. 





WESTERN LUMBER FOR AIRPLANE MATERIAL 

SPoKANE, WASH., June 8.—Idaho white pine and 
western white pine from the Inland Empire soon will be 
used for airplane construction, materially extending the 
market for this district under a call made upon manu- 
facturers of the Spokane country by John D. Ryan, di- 
rector of airtraft production. At a well attended meet- 
ing here yesterday lumbermen of the district agreed to 
codperate to the fullest extent in carrying out this 
program. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, director of the Spokane district of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, explained 
the plan fully and it was agreed that a large amount of 
white pine suitable for the purpose could be furnished 
by the mills of this territory. The use of Idaho white 
pine and western white pine has been decided upon, he 
said, after experiments that convinced the experts that 
it will be as good as spruce and better than fir for air- 
plane building. 

_ The Idaho white pine is a true white pine. It is 
lighter than spruce, which is a great factor in its favor. 
It has little grain and therefore does not splinter, which 
1s another favorable element, because when a_ bullet 
strikes it there is not so much damage. 

Mr. McGoldrick said he had no idea what amount the 


Mr. Ross has arranged for practical experts to come to this 
district shortly to educate the manufacturers. 

This action is the first thing that has put Spokane on the 
war map in any considerable way commercially, and we must 
not fail to give such support as we can. 


Mr. McGoldrick has just returned from the East, where 
he attended the meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Chicago, and he said that it 
was likely that the Spokane district, in conjunction with 
the northern white. pine district consisting of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan, would soon be asked to furnish 
2,500,000 feet of white pine lumber a month foward 
making special powder boxes at Nashville, Tenn., where 
the Dupont Powder Co. is operating. 





SUMMARIZES TRANSPORTATION SITUATION 


Boston, Mass., June 12.—The following communica- 
tion has been circulated among the membership by Sec- 
retary Moore of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Association, summarizing the recent developments in the 
transportation situation affecting Boston. The letter 
is as follows: 

Notice has been issued that the bureau of operation of the 


United States Shipping Board has established the following - 


coastwise rates on lumber from Atlantic ports south of Hat- 
teras: To New York and the Sound, $15 per 1,000 feet; to 
—* $16 per 1,000 feet; to Portland, Me., $17 per 1,000 
eet. 

The bureau is also making arrangements to divert a large 
—~€ of tonnage to the movement of lumber at an early 
ate. 

The rail rates from some of the shipping territories ad- 
vanced 1 cent per hundred on June 1, notably from points 
east of the Mississippi from Virginia and Tennessee south- 
ward on lumber consigned to points north of Potomac yards, 

An advance of 25 percent on all freight rates then in force 
is set for June 25, the maximum advance to be 5 cents per 
hundred. The relatively heavy bearing of the resulting rates 
on a commodity of the weight and value of lumber is the basis 
of a vigorous protest being prepared. 


Advice has been received from the Government indicating 
that the intention is to provide for some movement of lumber 
to New England either by limited raising of embargoes or by 
a uniform system of authorization as determined by the de- 
gree of necessity in the ultimate usage. We are pressing this 
matter further and will advise of any developments, 

A New York City labor agency advises that they are pre- 
pared to furnish ‘any number of skilled and unskilled” woods- 
men at a very short notice. Name and address will be sup- 
plied any interested inquirer. 

This association is urgently and frequently requested by 
the Government to circulate the extreme need of help in civil 
and special services; clerical, mechanical, technical, adminis- 
trative and manual assistants are positively necessary at pres- 
ent and this office will be glad to forward what blanks: etc. 
we have to any member soliciting same with the idea of help- 
ing obtain labor for the Government. 





PERSONNEL OF COMMITTEES ANNOUNCED 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 11.—The following committees 
for the ensuing year have been named by President 
George M. Morgan, of the Lumbermen’s Club of Oin- 
cinnati: 





Entertainment—J. Watt Graham, chairman; V. B. Kirk- 
patrick, K. F, Williams, Dan Maul and BK. J. Thoman. 

Membership—S. W. Richey, chairman; C. BE. Spielman, 
S. E. Giffin, W. S. Probst and R. L. Gilbert. 

Inspection—W. F. Duhlmeier, chairman; George Hand, 
W. E. Talbert, F. W. Mowbray and O., P. Stratemeyer. 

River and rail—J. R. O'Neill, chairman; W. J. Eckman, 
Dwight Hinckley, C. F. Korn and P. Reagan. 

Boosters—H. R. Browne, chairman; A. V. Jackson, C. F. 
Shiels, J. R. Davidson and F. W. Mowbray. 


Press and publicity—H. R. Browne, chairman, and John 
Byrns. 








HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION GAINS MEMBERS 


As a result of a decision at the May meeting of ths 
North Carolina Pine Association twenty members of 
that association, who also are manufacturers of cypress 
and hardwoods, have become affiliated with the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. The North Carolina 
Pine Association will install a hardwood department 
and has adopted the inspection rules of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and that association will 
place an inspector in North Carolina pine territory to 
handle inspections for the members there. Thomas 
O’Berry is chairman of the hardwood grading committee 
of the North Carolina Pine Association. 





td 


DISCUSS COST ACCOUNTING FOR HARDWOODS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 12.—A large and representa- 
tive meeting of the hardwood industry in this city today 
comprised about sixty concerns members of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
and two representatives of the American Hardwood Asso- 
ciation—John M. Pritchard, secretary, and Stanley 
Krebs, chairman of the Cost Committee of that associa- 
tion, both of Memphis, Tenn. 

The occasion was the called meeting of the Open Com- 
petition Plan membership of the Hardwood Manufae- 
turers’ Association of the United States, to hear the 
report of the cost committee of this association on the 
plan submitted by O. K. Hayslip, the expert employed 
to prepare a plan of cost accounting that could be ap- 
plied by all manufacturers of hardwoods by which to 
ascertain the cost of producing their lumber for market. 

The whole day was given to discussion of the report 
and the plan, which developed some differences of views 
which were considered sufficient to warrant a revision of 
the plan in some particulars, and this will be done in 
harmony with the conclusions of the conference, by the 
joint committees of the two associations represented 
today. 

Following this conference was held the regular meet- 
ing of the Open Competition Plan membership, at which 
trade conditions were reviewed. It was later given out, 
as the consensus of the membership, that inquiries for 
lumber have decreased to some extent; that production 
has fallen below normal, largely because of the labor 
situation; that stocks are below normal; that the car 
supply is better than it has been for some time, and 
that embargo restrictions are not so severe; that there 
is slowness of collections in some sections; that as a 
general thing mills are not soliciting new business, desir- 
ing to clear up old orders before the higher freight 
rates go into effect, and finally, that the outlook on the 
whole is good, but its future aspect will depend alto- 
gether on the attitude of Washingotn toward the lumber 
industry, and especially the hardwood end of it. 

The meetings were presided over by M. W. Stark, of 
St. Albans, W. Va., and F. R. Gadd, assistant to the 
president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, was secretary. 

As soon as the cost committees of the two associations 
are ready with the revised plan of cost accounting an- 
other meeting will be called, and it is desired to have the 
matter pushed, as the view of the meeting today was that 
it is important to have a uniform system of cost account- 
ing for the hardwood trade before the Government puts 
into effect any price fixing for lumber, which it is under- 
stood will be for the civilian trade as well as for pur- 
chases that the Government may make for itself, or 
that may be made by manufacturers of war supplies 
for the Government. 





LUMBERMEN DISCUSS WAGE SCALE 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 8.—A well attended meeting of 
members of the Timber Products Manufacturers was held 
here a few days ago. Reports were made by various 
operators and several complaints disposed of. It was 
demonstrated that all members are adhering to the hour 
and wage scale regulations of bulletin No. 43 of the War 
Department, such nominal differences as may exist at 
this time being properly confined to the men receiving 
greater rates of pay before the bulletin was issued. 

It was found that some members of the association, 
contrary to a distinctly different understanding, were 
furnishing blankets to men free of charge, this on the 
ground that full bunk house equipment was not available. 

The meeting unanimously decided that this practice 
should be discontinued. That no blankets should be fur- 
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nished men free of charge in view of the fact that full 


bunk house equipment would not be available to all mem- ° 


bers before Aug. 1 or Sept. 1. It was decided that no 
equipment should be furnished until that time. 

All the wage schedules covered in Bulletin 43 were 
very carefully gone over and it was the unanimous 
opinion of the meeting that no changes should be made at 
this time. 

The Rupp-Holland Logging Co. was admitted to mem- 
bership. 

The division of ‘‘Four Minute Men’’ of the committee 
of public information has suggested to the members of 
the association that considerable valuable work might 
accrue from a liberal extension of this service of mills 
and logging camps and suggests that the organization 
recommend and nominate a number of individuals in the 
various districts possessed of the required ability and 
integrity who may be prepared to devote the necessary 
part of their spare time to this important patriotic serv- 
ice when the Government shall commission them to enter 
upon the work. 

The following schedule has been compiled after a 
canvass of the mills of this district showing the variations 
in wages being paid in sawmills, April 30, 1918, and the 
comparison with the maxima pres¢ribed in bulletin No. 
43 of the War Department: 


Wages Paid Bulletin 





Occupation From To No. 43 
ND 5 a'n0is «30.90.00 5:0.0'% 0% 374%, 48% A404, 
SE NEURP . occ evens eeeeess 434%, ATTY AT, 
UE EEE 37% AZY, 40% 
EIN o's 5 wn. 9.9 5 0'e 0 0.9 6'9'4s0 44 62%, .52%4-.55 
 MUUINOE . 5 sea 0 6'0 0:0. 0.0'0:9'0 40% «50 44 
SORUIRIOE 50 600000 00090009 444%, AT AB, 
CS ER ren 454% 50 AT% 
RPT ree AT 57 .50 
eS eer 421% «47 ABY 
Green chain men 40% «.50 46% 
memper, ame 1). C....ccrceress 87% 92% 87% 
Sawyer, band, 8. C.......c.e00% 62% 92% 87 MY, 
PTO, TROL ce vccscvvccerevece 40% AT 43% 
GD: conccceecseersceess 40 AB% 404% 
Trimmerman, head ..........-+- 43 50 00 
Trimmerman, NO, 1....cccccecees 42 47 45% 
Trimmerman, No. 2........+++> 404% 483% 43% 





ISSUES PRE-CONVENTION CIRCULAR 


OsukosH, Wis., June 12.—George N. Harder, of Rib 
Lake, Wis., president of the Northern Hemlock Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, has sent out to mem- 
bers of that association the following letter, suggesting 
Charles A. Goodman of Marinette, Wis., for the next 
president of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and expressing his views on the inspection rule proposals 
that will be considered at the meeting of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association in Chicago next week: 


I desire to call your attention to the twenty-first annual 
convention of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
which convenes at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, June 20 and 
21, 1918, and urge your presence at said meeting, 

In the first place, we desire to present Mr. Charles A, Good- 
man for the office of president of this association, and we de 
sire your vote and influence to make his election sure. 

Secondly, there will be changes proposed covering the in 
spection of certain kinds of hardwood lumber, full informa- 
tion in regard to which you have no doubt received. 

Third, resolutions will no doubt be offered which are detrt- 
mental to the interests of the manufacturer of hardwood 
lumber, one of which, according to the writer’s views, is as 
follows: 

“That the official inspection and measurement of hardwood 
lumber at the point of origin and the issuance of certificates 
therefor be discontinued except on lumber purchased by the 
United States Government or our Allies.” 

The writer can see no good reason, where National inspec- 
tion is required and a bonded certificate issued, why said 
inspection should be made at destination rather than point of 
origin; as if this resolution is adopted any stock which is 
rejected must either be disposed of to disadvantage or shipped 
back to the mill. 

We believe all of these subjects are worthy of your thought, 
time and action. 


PERCENTAGE OF OVERSUBSCRIPTION GROWS 


LAUREL, Miss., June 10.—Additional funds have con- 
tinued to flow in until Laurel’s quota for the second Red 
Cross drive now amounts to approximately 1,100 percent 
instead of 900 percent as announced in these columns two 
weeks ago. The entire State of Mississippi, whose quota 
was $350,000, went over the top by 300 percent, and 
Jackson County won the honor flag by a very small mar- 
gin above Laurel and Jones County. 








A LUMBERMAN’S SON DIES FOR HIS COUNTRY 
(Continued from Page 46.) 

enter his father’s offices in Chicago, but at that time 
the United States cast its lot with the Allies and the 
war spirit grasped him. The young man is survived 
by his father and mother, brothers—Ralph J., 17 years 
old, now a student at Yale; Charles M., 15 years old— 
and a sister, Miss Loretta Hines, 13 years old. 

In honor of the lad who now lies buried ‘‘ over there’’ 
a military requiem mass will be held Saturday at St. 
Mary’s Church, Lake and Oak Streets, in Evanston. The 
service will be at 10 a. m., and Monseigneur Francis 
Kelly, D. D., head of the Catholic Church Extension S8o- 
ciety, will preach the sermon. 


White Pine 
Lumber 


Prompt Shipment 


T. A. Bechtol Lumber Co., inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 

















POINTERS ON PURCHASING A MOTOR TRUCK 





Trailers Increase the Hauling Capacity Wonderfully—A Movement to Better Roads That 
Lumbermen Should Back—A Machine Used in France by Forest Engineers 





PROGRESS IN RETURN LOADS MOVEMENT 


A meeting was recently held in Washington between the 
chairman and members of the highway transport committees 
of the various State councils of defense and the highways 
transport committee of the Council of National Defense. 
The purpose of the conference was to form a national organi- 
zation for the promotion of return loads bureaus and rural 
motor express routes. The organization of a national body 
was perfected, the purpose of which will be to further the 
use of motor trucks to relieve railway congestion; to keep 
motor trucks operating at highest efficiency; to leave the 
farmer on the farm where he may devote all his time to pro- 
ducing food ; and to promote the use of motor trucks on high- 
ways in every possible way that will help win the war. 

Recognition is steadily becoming more general of the great 
use that trucks may be in transporting short haul freight. 
This means, of course, that the number of trucks operated 
thru the country districts will increase and consequently it 
is essential that more attention be paid to roads. Retail 
lumbermen who have delivered lumber in the country, or are 
contemplating doing so, will find this movement of much 
assistance. It is difficult to deliver by truck over poor roads 
in the country and more than one lumber company has ex- 
perienced grief from attempting to do so. With good roads, 
however, the delivery of lumber in the country is just as 
easy as its delivery in the city by truck. More than this, 
delivering lumber in the country by truck can save a lot 
of work. A truck will haul more than a team and it will 
go at far greater speed, thus reducing the number of men 
needed to haul lumber from the retail yards to the country. 
Incidentally, the harvest season, especially in the wheat 
belt, will soon be on in full force and there are going to be a 
lot of farmers who will need the material to build one or more 
temporary granaries from, The retail company that has one 


truck have a fairly good road to run over. The better the 
road the better the results will be. Evidently, this company 
does not establish permanent camps but moves frequently, 
and so it would not pay to establish permanent roads. How- 
ever, there is one way in which motor trucks might be used 
to advantage in this logging operation. That way is to do 
away with the logging railroad and employ trucks to do the 
hauling. Whether this could be done in the particular case 
referred to could not be ascertained without a careful inspec- 
tion of the ground and the operating cost of the railroad 
in the case. Several companies have recently been unable 
to obtain steel for laying logging railroads and are either 
installing trucks or contemplate their installation to take 
the place of the regular logging railroad. Should trucks dis- 
place the logging railroad in this case it would be possible 
to bank the logs at the edge of the road, just as is done at 
present, the banking being done by teams. 

A truck certainly should prove suitable for use in connec- 
tion with the sawmill in this case. Whether one or more 
trucks would be required depends entirely upon the capacity 
of the mill, which is not given in the letter. Evidently, the 
lumber is more expensive to haul by team than was antici- 
pated and there is every reason to believe that this method 
of hauling will be likely to increase in cost. However, it 
is difficult to compare motor truck hauling with horse haul- 
ing, tho a good truck run by a first class driver will replace 
on the average at least three teams. Instances have been 
known, however, where a single truck has replaced from ten 
to twelve teams. The longer the haul the more teams that 
will be replaced. The condition of the road has much to 
do with the success of operating a motor truck. A truck 
can be operated successfully over very poor roads, but the 
better the roads the easier it is to operate. Broadly speaking, 
a truck can be successfully operated wherever teams can 











be used. In this connection it 
must be remembered, however, 
that in bad weather when the 
roads are muddy it will not be 
possible to haul as heavy loads 
as when they are in first class 
condition. Also, bridges and 
culverts have to be inspected 
to see that they are strong 
enough to sustain the loads 
that will go over them. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
believes that trailers should be 
used wherever possible. Trail- 
ers enable a truck to haul in- 
stead of carry a load. A man 
in-a lumber yard can pick up 
and carry a timber weighing 
50 pounds. He can pick up a 
timber weighing 100 pounds, 
but he will not carry it far. 
However, the same man can 
place three or four hundred 
pounds of timbers on a hand- 
dolly and push it easily about 
a yard. Exactly the same 
thing is done when a truck 
pulls its load instead of car- 








Photo by International Film Service 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has remarked from time to time that the 10th and 20th Engineers 


(Forest) are applying the most up-to-date methods in France. 
above illustration shows a motor truck attached to one of the sawmill units bringing logs 
The condition of the truck suggests that it has been going 
thru some mighty soft ground and private advices received from France indicate that such 
trucks as this are very successful under extremely trying conditions. 
first illustrations shown of the forest engineers in France, having just been received in this 
Lumbermen in the United States may well take the hint and take to haulin 


out of the woods to the mill. 


country. 
by truck where it is advisable. 


The AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to give details of 
the success with which loggers are operating trucks in this country. 


ries it. Another advantage to 
operating trailers is that 
enough can be purchased so 
that some empties can be at 
the mill to be loaded when the 
truck takes away a load. The 
loaded trailer or trailers may 
be left at the destination and 
some empty ones hooked on to 
the truck and taken back to 
the yard. Thus the truck is 
kept busy all of the time, A 


Here is proof of it. The 


This is one of the 


logs 





or more trucks that can be put to work delivering lumber of 
this kind is going to get some mighty nice business and at 
the same time do a great deal to help conserve the wheat 
raised in this country. 





WHERE A TRUCK SHOULD BE USED 


With reference to our southern operations will say that 
at this time we have only one plant that is not connected by 
a railroad to serve our operations. In other words, our logs 
are hauled in by railroad, but our manufactured jumber is 
handled directly to the track. 

We are not certain we could use trucks in assembling our 
logs to the railroad to any particular advantage, altho, in 
having had no experience, we may be misinformed. Our 
timber is very much scattered and light on the ground, and 
the manner in which we operate at present keeps us from 
making any roads whatever, and we are pretty well satisfied 
that if we use a truck in this department it will be necessary 
to give it a good road bed in order to accomplish much. 

Our railroad building in the Southeast is comparatively 
light, as the track is taken up and laid down by contract, and 
the present cost is probably about 15 cents a yard. We aim 
to haul not more than 500 yards in gathering our timber, and 
for this reason we are not sure we could use a truck to 
to advantage. 

We, however, have been figuring on using a truck to haul 
out lumber from one of our sawmills, which is located on a 
fairly good road, and the haul is about ten miles. At present 
we are hauling this lumber in by wagon, and the high cost 
of feed and labor has thrown this cost somewhat higher than 
we anticipated. 

We have had so many conflicting claims made by the 
various truck makers that we have had this matter up with, 
in connection with purchasing a truck to do this hauling, 
that we hardly know how we stand on the proposition. For 
this reason your suggestion that you might be helpful to us 
is very much to the point at this writing, and at your early 
convenience would thank you kindly to outline, if you can, 
what you would regard as being the best truck for us to 
adopt for this purpose. You will understand, of course, that 
this lumber is very largely 4/4; it weighs about 3,500 pounds 
to the thousand, and the general average width is rather 
narrow. I do not know that this cuts so much figure, but 
it may give you a little line on about what we wish to accom- 
plish in the use of a truck. 

We have been considering very much the using of trailers 
with a truck, and would be glad for your suggestions as to 
whether or not you deem this especially desirable in meeting 
the above conditions, 


{The above letter came from a company that operates a 
number of sawmills in different localities in the Hast and 
Southeast. The logging operations as outlined in the letter 
are such that probably a truck could be used to little advan- 
tage in the woods. In the first place, it is essential that a 


truck costs almost as much 
standing idle during working hours as it does when run- 
ning; consequently the thing to do is to keep it on the move 
all the time. The truck is like the high salaried man; they 
both must be working in order to pay out. In this particular 
case the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would advise the purchase 
of a truck of at least 314 tons capacity. If trailers are used 
that capacity truck should be sufficient for the need. With 
equipment of this type it would be best to use a 2-wheel 
semi-trailer. Upon this combined equipment a 314-ton truck 
will haul 4,000 feet at least. It might very well pay to 
purchase 4-wheel trailers to be used behind. If the grades are 
not too, steep a 3%-ton truck should supply sufficient power 
to haul a semi-trailer and behind that a 4-wheel trailer. 
Before buying such equipment consult with the firm from 
which a motor truck is purchased. 


Practically all motor truck manufacturers have one or 
more special attachments or devices that they claim make 
their particular make of truck the best. These particular 
devices are the talking points of the salesmen and conse- 
quently it is not astonishing that any one is considerably 
mixed up after talking to a lot of motor truck salesmen. 
The fact is that there are a number of good trucks suitable 
for hauling lumber and logs. Buying a motor truck is some- 
thing like buying a ready made suit of clothes. The man 
who goes to a dealer in ready made clothes will find there a 
number of suits that fit him. Some will be cheaper in quality 
than he desires, others will be too expensive, while still others 
will be made of material or dyed a color that he does not 
like. Finally, however, the man finds one that suits his 
taste and judgment as well as his pocketbook. That is what 
has to, be done in purchasing a motor truck. 


The company has been given the names of a number of 
truck manufacturers whose product would unquestionably 
give satisfaction in hauling lumber. Undoubtedly there are 
a number of readers of this department who have had ex- 
perience along this line and their comments upon this case 
are invited.—Ebp1Tor. ] 


C. A. Quigley, noted as one of the most progressive motor 
car dealers of the West, concluded arrangements with J. W.- 
Baird, western sales manager for the United States Motor 
Truck Co., late in May to handle the complete line of United 
States trucks in Salt Lake City, Utah, and surrounding terri- 
tory. The entrance of Mr. Quigley adds one more to the in- 
creasing number of passenger car dealers and distributers who 
are entering the truck field. _He has been one of the best 
known men of the West in the passenger car field for many 
years. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





THE FLAG 
The crimson dawn is in your bars, 
The day is in your white, 
And in your blue you wear the stars, 
The shining hopes of night. 


In freedom’s dawn, in freedom’s day, 
In freedom’s night of war, 
‘ You are the beacon on the way— 
Her flag forevermore: 





THE TRAIL AGAIN 
Come, comrade of a world apart, 
The friend who does not fail; 
Wild thoughts are beating at my heart, 
And I must take the trail— 
Must take the trail beneath the trees 
And tramp, and tramp, and tramp, 
Until the thoughts that torture cease, 
Until I come to camp. 


Let us walk deeper in the wood 
Than we have walked before; 
Last night I thought this place so good— 
Today it is no more. 
Last night the old things found me here, 
Last night the old thoughts came, 
Again that other world came near 
And touched me with its flame. 


So I must up and onward, I 
Must take the trail of morn; 
There must be somewhere old thoughts die 
And where new thoughts are born. 
There must be somewhere I at last 
Shall find some quiet spot 
Still undiscovered by the past, 
Where all things are forgot. 





COMRADES! 


Comrade of the tree and trail, 
Here’s a song to you!— 

Up the hill and down the vale, 
Still the comrade true. 

We have slept beneath the star, 
We have felt the rain, 

Shared the wound and shared the sear, 
And God’s peace again. 


Comrade of the trail and tree, 
Here’s a thought for you: 

Here’s a golden memory 
Of the days we knew. 

For our trails at last divide— 
Fate will have it so— 

But we travel side by side 
Ev’rywhere I go. 


Comrade of the tree and trail, 
Here’s a toast to you! 

Sun may sink and fortune fail 
But, the journey thru, 

By my little fire at night, 
In the new-found ways, 

I shall sit, my pipe alight, 
Thinking of old days. 





GIVE A CHILD A GARDEN 
Give a girl a garden, let her tend and care 
Something all her very own all the summer there: 
Smiling little pansies, merry marigolds— 
Something she will learn to love that her garden holds. 


Give a boy a garden, sturdy rows of corn, 

Lifting up its tasseled heads to the sunny morn, 

Rows of beets and carrots, rows of peas and beans— 
To his proud and boyish heart, oh, how much it means! 


Give a child a garden—waiting for the seed, 
Watching for the harvest, pulling out the weed, 
It will be a lesson, teaching in the end 

Life is all a garden we must watch and tend. 





MORNING 
How good a thing it is to lift 
The curtain after gloom 
And let the morning sunlight sift 
Into your quiet room. 


So lift the curtains of your heart, 
The sorrow and the sin, 

So bid the gloomy thoughts depart 

“And let the sunshine in, 





TAKE A SONG ALONG 
When you take the road 

At the dawn of day, 
When you lift your load 

And are on your way, 
Just to keep you glad 

And to make you strong 
When the walking’s bad 

Take. a song along. 


For the song you sing 
As you trudge alone, 
Is a better thing 
Than the gold you own, 
Is a better boon 
When the world goes wrong— 


All the year is June 

With a song along. 
There is not a hill 

That you can not climb 
If you have the thrill 

Of a thought sublime, 
There is not a soul 

In the crowding throng 
But will find its goal 

With a song along. 





THE PLANT THAT DOES NOT BLOOM 
A lilac grows beside the lane 
Amid the clover sod. 
It has the sun, it has the rain, 
And ev’ry gift of God. 
Full many pilgrims pass it there 
In many a weary hour— 
And yet its branches never wear 
The glory of a flower. 


The generous earth it feeds upon 
It pays with no delight; 

It gives no-color to the dawn, 
No perfume to the night. 

It sends no tribute to the tomb, 
No message from above— 
It is a plant that does not bloom, 
A heart that does not love. 





THE SWEETEST SOUNDS 


Here are the sweetest songs the ear 
Has ever heard, will ever hear: 


A river running over stones, 
A dim cathedral’s organ tones, 


The rythmic paddle as it dips, 
The passing hail of passing ships, 


Bells tinkling on returning kine, 
The whisper of a swaying pine, 


The break of ripples on the beach, 
The sigh of hearts too full for speech, 


A far-off bird-song in the wild, 
The happy laughter of a child, 


The patter of a gentle rain, 
A cricket calling in the lane, 


The drip of waters from the eaves, 
The rustle walking in the leaves, 


A ukelele in the dark, 
A fountain playing in a park, 


The tone that lingers after chimes, 
Some song remembered from old times— 


So sad we are, so hard to please, 
Yet we have heard them, all of these. 


THE YELLOW ROSE 
Within a garden, where the sun 
Comes only at the hour 
When gaudy day is nearly done, 
There blooms a single flow’r, 
A single yellow blossom blows, 
Celestial and serene— 
And you are like the yellow rose, 
Of all the garden queen. 


You are that rose with drooping head, 
As quiet as your kiss, 

And never all the roses red 
Would I exchange for this. 

And I shall wear upon my breast, 
Remembrance when apart, 

A yellow rose—so you shall rest 
Forever on my heart. 


THE PURPOSE 
Out of this war some good shall come to pay for all the 


woe 
A better music than the drum shall echo ’round the 
earth: 
The meaning of our brotherhood the hearts of men shall 
know— 
Out of this war shall come some good, some heritage of 
worth. 


A government is but a place in which we choose to dwell; 
We are not nations, but a race; no boundaries divide; 
The rivalry of little lands an outworn creed of hell 
That died when early ran the sands, that died when 
Jesus died, 


Not for a flag we battle now—a flag and nothing more. 
We go a halo on our brow, a purpose in our mind:. 
The Hun shall fail, the Hun shall fall, because, in loving 
war 


He is the ‘enemy of all the hopes of all mankind. 


IF I COULD MAKE YOU 


If I could make you love a little stronger 
When there is need of loving other men, 
If I could make you love a little longer, 
Not love awhile and then forget again, 
If I could make you love a little wiser, 
If I could make you reason matters out— 
But, say, if I could make you love the kaiser, 
Then I would be some guy, without a doubt! 








Absolutely 


Uniform 
In Each Grade 





The dealer who eliminates 
worry from his every day 
work adds extra profit to 
his year's total. Nashville 
Hardwood Flooring will do 
as much as any other one thing 
in removing your worries. Its 
quality in every grade is guaran- 
teed to satisfy in — particular. 
Rigid inspection at the mills in- 
sures your receiving nothing but 
the very best flooring on the 
market. 


Acorn Brand Oak Flooring 


is too well known to the trade to need much comment. 
It is well manufactured from thoroughly kiln dried lumber. 
All 3 inch oak flooring for local shipments is carefully wrapped in 
heavy pa er free of charge, insuring it against damage in transit and 


at the jo e are prepared to ship promptly in any quantity, right 
from our Chicago warehouse. 


Superior Brand Maple Flooring 


Dealers throughout the country are enthusiastic in praise of our 
“Superior Brand" maple flooring. A trial will put you in line with the 
resent users. For local lots from the warehouse, or car _ lots diréct 
‘om mills, we can make attractive quotati And? 





It will pay you to let us supply your 
needs in Beech and Birch Flooring, too. 


‘* We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


@ Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Branch Office and Warehouse, 
Wisttan ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 
‘4 
Long 
Leaf 








WESTERN AVE., 
coal 


Short | 
Leaf 


Yellow 
Pine 
Oak 
Flooring 

Note quality of Long Leaf Timbers 


we are furnishing from our Glenmora, 


La. and Mendenhall, Miss. Mills. 


See advertisement on Page 7 and 9. 


Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 
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FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY a 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


| 1519-29. Whitson Bast edt; NEW ORLEANS | 

















Practical Timber Estimates 
’ Expert Timber Men. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Old Town, Maine. 








THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN Short methods of 


F figuring earreir 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity o 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
busines af the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 
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Square Lumber Co. 


Neptune Ave., from Warehouse Ave. to W. 21st St. 
Coney BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 


Wholesale and Retail 


REGISTERED 


experience at 
An opportu- 
presented in 
N. Y. Market 
that knows 
market wants. 


2 lyears retail 
your service. 
nity to be re- 
the Greater 
by a concern 
what thise 





TRADE MARK 


We have 304 feet water front that is at your service 
if you are figuring on water delivery in this locality. 


Let us represent you in this territory. 


We Can Satisfy You in Every Way. .) 








LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 

Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 

seat Sheen cer tniaen SEES 


PITTSBURGH 
S —F 
Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE sii ‘AF 


souTHeeN HARDWOODS |. 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES — 























Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna, 
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THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















( >) 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA 











| Bowne Va. 





Y) 
North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


June 10.—General business conditions in this section have 
been gradually improving, and hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers look for the supply of cars to continue to increase. 
Lumbermen in this section say that the taking over of the 
Evansville & Indianapolis Railroad by the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad Co. will mean much to the shippers along 
the former road and also to the shippers at the end of the 
line here who ship considerable quantities of lumber to north- 
erp and eastern points. The manufacturers in this section 
say that the lifting of embargoes in the Hast has been a 
great aid to business recently and the trade has been taking 
advantage of the change to fill orders that have been piling 
up for some time. The best grades of hardwood lumber re- 
main in strong demand and prices hold firm. Many of the 
manufacturers in this section predict that prices will hold 
firm the rest of the year and there may be increases in some 
kinds of lumber, gum for example. Orders come in nicely and 
practically all the up-town mills in Evansville are operated 
on full time. The labor shortage problem is still serious with 
some of the manufacturers in southern Indiana, southern IIli- 
nois and northern Kentucky points, and it is almost impos- 
sible to hire unskilled labor in some of the towns. Farmers 
in this section are also appealing for labor to help them save 
their wheat crop, harvest having started the last of this 
week. Many professional men and clerks from this city have 
offered their services to the farmers. 

Tight barrel cooperage manufacturers in southern Indiana 
complain that the going into effect of the State-wide pro- 
hibition law last April 2 has greatly crippled their business 
and many of the plants have closed down and it is not known 
when they will resume operations. The largest tight barrel 
plant in Evansville has been closed for some time. The slack 
barrel manufacturers are making some bottle beer barrels, but 
few apple barrels at this time. Emerich Bros., of this city, 
have started their plant at Parkersburg, Ill., near here, and 
will make apple barrels until late in the season. 
that the apple crop in southern Indiana and southern Illinois 
will be about like it was last year. Veneer factories in 
Evansville are operated steadily and indications point to a 
live trade all summer and fall. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


June 11.—Local lumber conditions remain unchanged and 
there is still a strong demand, with prices firm. The indus- 
trial activities continue brisk, while there is some improve- 
ment in the building situation. However, due to the high 
cost of materials and the desire to conserve along all lines, 
only the absolutely necessary construction work is being car- 
ried on. 

The number of building permits issued in Bay City during 
May was 40, representing a total value of $23,275. 

Among the new voluntary memberships secured by the 
Saginaw Board of Commerce is that of R. B. Ewing, of the 
R. B. Ewing Co., who plans to establish a sawmill at the 
north end of the Pere Marquette auto dock in Saginaw. He 
makes his headquarters on Drummond Island and has been 
operating into Saginaw for the last three years. 

A large amount of lumber is being used in the construction 
of three buildings at the Saginaw fair grounds. A stock 
and sales pavilion, 64 by 300 feet, has been completed. An 
agricultural building, 60 by 320 feet, is in course of construc- 
tion, and work will be begun soon upon an educational build- 
ing, 60 by 210 feet. All are of substantial construction. 

Local Collector of Customs J. E. Sumner, of Saginaw, re- 
ports that during May there were imported thru his office 
2,744,861 feet of lumber, chiefly from Canadian ports; 734,- 
200 pieces of lath, 1,018,334 pickets, 9,000 cedar ties, 700 
posts and 50 telephone poles. 

The Berst Manufacturing Co., which makes toothpicks and 
other wood products, will reopen its plant in Saginaw, which 
was abandoned several months ago when the company moved 
to Minnesota to be nearer its supply of raw material. The re- 
opening is the result of a large volume of orders. The plant 
will be run to the capacity for which labor can be secured. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


June 11.—A more general utilization of woodworking in- 
dustries of Milwaukee and Wisconsin for the execution of 
orders for materials required by the Government for the 
prosecution of war is becoming evident, and it is expected 
that more and more capacity will be occupied in this manner 
from now on. This is one of the most encouraging features 
of the situation with respect to the woodworking industries 
themselves, for they have suffered probably as heavily as any 
industry by reason of curtailment of strictly peace-time pro- 
duction and have waited perhaps longer than most indus- 
tries to have advantage taken of the facilities available and 
unoccupied. The Milwaukee County Council of Defense ia 
engaged in a survey of all industries in the district so that 
it may be known at a glance just which plant can take cer- 
tain work with the least disarrangement and expense, and 
produce the work in the shortest possible time. 

The wholesale and retail lumber trade expresses gratifica- 
tion over the turn of events, as the home consumption of 
lumber thereby will be considerably increased and an appre- 
ciable saving may be effected by a shorter haul of the lumber 
from Wisconsin mills to Wisconsin points, instead of the 
longer haul to points outside of the State, where the larger 
consumers heretofore have been located. 

Reports from northern Wisconsin indicate that orders for 
lumber continue unceasing, with specifications for deliveries 
becoming more and more urgent. Mills are doing the best 
they can, considering the shortage of labor and the traffic 
situation. Employers are seeking men for woodswork and 
mill forces thruout the middle western territory. 

The Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., Marshfield, Wis., is 
showing the way to the people of that city in the direction 
of relieving the acute shortage of housing accommodations 
and at the same time providing its employees with means of 
obtaining homes of their own by undertaking the erection 
of dwellings in lots of about five. The first lot is now under 
construction on Palmetto Street, near the Roddis mills. Each 
building will be two stories high, with full basements and 
concrete foundations, provision being made for alterations 
in the design to relieve sameness. The houses will be sold 
to employees on the installment plan, and the continuance of 
the plan, naturally, depends upon the demand from the men. 

The J. S. Stearns Lumber Co. placed its big mill at Wash- 
burn, Wis., in operation for the season on Monday, June 10, 
instead of on June 3, as previously reported. 

Cyrus C. Yawkey, Wausau, Wis., widely known in the 
logging and lumber industry of the North, has been promoted 
from the captaincy of Co. C, Tenth Infantry, Wisconsin State 
Guard, to the position of major of the first battalion of the 
same regiment. When the State guard was organized to 
replace the Wisconsin National Guard while it is in the Fed- 
eral service in France, Mr. Yawkey undertook the organiza- 
tion of a company at Wausau, and was commissioned its cap- 


Reports say. 


tain. The State guard recently was organized on a per- 
manent basis, the various separate companies thruout the 
State being formed into three regiments of infantry. In the 
enlargement of the official staff, Captain Yawkey is moved 
up to the next office of major. The officers and men of his 
old company presented him a fine military wrist watch on 
the occasion of his promotion. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


June 12—Buying has been curtailed slightly by the un- 
certainty concerning the proposed increase in freight rates. 
However, prices show no change whatever and the trade 
is so busy in its efforts to get out orders now on the books 
that a letup in buying is very satisfactory. In view of the 
increased rates buyers and shippers are endeavoring to get 
out every car of lumber possible, this resulting in a tremen- 
dous demand for cars and a shortage in many parts of the 
South. The demand continues strong for the strong textured 
woods, such as oak, ash, hickory etc. 

Indications are that Kentucky farmers will shortly start 
building more granaries than ever in the history of the 
State, due to the heavy wheat crop and the Federal fixed 
prices, which has resulted in there being no competition 
for wheat between mills and elevators. The elevators are 
not eager to handle wheat at the present low storage rates, 
and the farmers do not find a ready market in advance of 
threshing, with the result that many will be compelled to 
put up buildings to house their grain until it can be sold. 

The labor situation in Kentucky grows steadily worse, due 
to the heavy agricultural demand, especially in the wheat 
fields, where harvesting has started. The coal and timber 
interests have had much trouble all spring in securing hands, 
but the situation is now becoming more alarming, and no 
improvement is in sight. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


June 12—Most of the activity of the Indianapolis lum- 
ber market is confined to the wholesale and manufacturing 
end of the business, retailers finding business unusually slow 
for this season of the year. Compared with the last two 
years, building operations are very light, practically all 
building being confined to manufacturing plants. The pub- 
lic is entrenching for the duration of the war and very 
little of the customary building trade is expected. 

Even if the public were intent on building homes, labor 
would be so scarce as to discourage such a proposition. Re- 
tailers also find it difficult to obtain laborers. Many of 
the retail yards devote much of their time to the sale of 
coal and other fuels. 

Hardwood manufacturers, however, continue unusually 
busy, and many plants report that they have more business 
than they can handle. Government orders find their way 
to Indiana in increasing numbers and the trade has no 
reason to complain over the demand. Transportation con- 
ditions continue to show signs of improvement, 

All hardwoods hold up excellently in price and higher 
levels are expected before the end of the summer, due to 
the difficulties of operating mills. The demand for Ameri- 
can black walnut is insistent, and representatives of the 
Government now are touring the State to induce owners of 
walnut groves to sell. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


June 10.—Demand for hardwood lumber is not as active as 
recently but some decrease was expected in view of the uncer- 
tainty created by the purposed advance in freight rates. 
Manufacturers are afraid to make quotations because they do 
not know what changes will go into effect on the finished prod- 
uct and they have not yet been able to figure what the in- 
creased cost of manufacture will be on the basis of the new 
rates on logs. They are therefore displaying extreme cau- 
tion, pending further developments, and buyers show almost 
as much caution. There has been a continuation of good 
buying by. the Government, and, because the greater part of 
the lumber sold in this territory is going to contractors mak- 
ing various products for the Government, there has not been 
a very important decrease in transactions. Shipments go for- 
ward less rapidly because there are fewer box cars available. 
At the same time manufacture of lumber is decreasing some- 
what because of the slower inbound movement of logs. 

There is a very satisfactory call for the higher grades of 
quartered white oak and for the better class of red gum suit- 
able for interior trim and for furniture manufacture. There 
is no complaint as to demand for the various grades and 
thicknesses of ash and hickory. Dimension stock is particu- 
larly wanted. Plain oak in 6/4 and thicker is in urgent re- 
quest. Plain oak in thinner stock is becoming scarcer and 
prices are quite firm thereon. Box boards in cottonwood and 
gum are in strong call and offerings are comparatively light. 
Low grade cottonwood and gum are taken readily by box in- 
terests. Cypress is in fair request. 

The monthly sales report of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, just issued here, shows that 156 mem- 
bers of this organization during May sold thirty-three differ- 
ent varieties of hardwood lumber to the extent of 80,000,000 
feet. The price of each lot of lumber comprised in this total 
is likewise given and the report is pronounced by hardwood 
lumber interests here as the most comprehensive ever issued 
in connection with the hardwood industry. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, reports material tightening in the 
car situation in this territory during the last few days and 
Says there are many complaints by shippers of inability to 
secure cars for handling outbound shipments of lumber. 
Shippers are particularly eager to hurry their lumber forward 
before the advance in freight rates becomes effective, but just 
when they are straining every nerve to that end they are con- 
fronted with a smaller supply of box cars and other equipment 
than for a long while. There is also, according to Mr. 
Townshend, rather marked decrease in the inbound movement 
of logs. 

Railroads operating thru the Memphis gateway have been 
authorized by the United States Railroad Administration to 
expend $108,563,430 during the remainder of the current year, 
distributed as follows: Additions and betterments, $49,734,- 
886; new equipment, $56,953,368 ; and extensions, $1,875,176. 
The Southern Railway will lead in expenditures with over 
$29,000,000, and the Illinois Central is a close second with 
$26,705,648. Lumber interests are delighted with this an- 
nouncement because it not only presages far better service 
than they have received during the last two or three years 
but it will throw the railroads into the market for lumber, 
ties and other materials needed for construction and improve- 
ment work, as well as for the building of equipment. The 
railroads operating thru the Memphis gateway have pur- 
chased comparatively little equipment since the war began 
and have made very few extensions. Included in the im- 
provements for the Illinois Central system is the expenditure 
of $500,000 on the terminals of that road and the Yazoo & 
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Mississippi Valley line at Nonconnah, a few miles south of 
Memphis. : 

Building operations in Memphis during May involved an 
expenditure of $245,465, compared with $240,175 during the 
corresponding month last year, an increase of $5,290. Mem- 
phis is one of the few cities in the country showing an in- 
crease for this particular period. 

The Frampton-Foster Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
opened buying offices for southern hardwoods in Memphis in 
charge of W. E. Comstock, of Huntington, W. Va. A specialty 
will be made of railroad material. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, is leaving tomorrow 
evening for Cincinnati. He will spend a day there and will 
then go to Washington on business for the association and as 
a representative of lumber interests in this territory at the 
conference to be held with Director General of Railroads 
McAdoo looking to the installation of a line of barges on the 
Mississippi for the handling of heavy classes of freight, in- 
cluding lumber. J. F. McSweyn, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Club, and R. E. Dickinson, chairman of the river and 
rail committee of that organization, will also attend this con- 
ference as representatives of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis. Much surprise and not a little chagrin have been oc- 
casioned by the unfavorable report of the special railroad com- 
mittee appointed by Director General McAdoo to investigate 
the feasibility and advisability of establishing this barge line. 
Lumber interests are wondering why a railroad committee was 
ever appointed for this purpose in view of the fact that the 
railroads have always opposed the use of the Mississippi as a 
means of transportation. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association is now comfort- 
ably installed in its new offices on the thirteenth floor of the 
Bank of Commerce Building and the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association will get into its new quarters ad- 
joining within the next week or ten days. The Southern 
Alluvial Land Association will also have its offices on the 
same floor, thus bringing about realization of the long cher- 
ished plans of physically connecting the offices of the various 
lumber organizations in this city. 

The Korn-Conkling Lumber Co. is planning the opening of 
offices here for the purchase and sale of southern hardwoods. 
Frank Conkling, of Cincinnati, has been here during the last 
few days looking into locations and it is suggested that he 
may move to Memphis and take charge of these offices. The 
output of the plant of the Triangle Lumber Co., at Percy, 
Miss., will be handled thru Memphis. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


June 11.—Outstanding features of the lumber market here 
are the heavy demand for quartered and plain white oak, ash 
and poplar, and the steady strengthening and advance of 
prices for those woods. While the dominating demand is 
from the Government and from war industries, there has of 
late developed a much better call from interests connected 
with construction work of less essential importance than that 
directly connected wih the prosecution of the war, but still 
bearing in a measure on that important work. There is more 
interest being shown in the lumber market by contracting 
builders since the great importance of more houses for the 
workers of the country has been impressed upon the public. 

There has been considerable activity in retail and whole- 
sale distributing circles the last fortnight to secure deliveries 
of lumber before the new and higher freight rates go into 
effect, but the scarcity of cars, the rail embargoes here and 
there, and the pressing demand for all kinds of freight cars 
in every line of transportation, all combine to operate against 
the prompt moving of lumber that has not attached to it 
something like a war preference. In spite of all efforts in this 
direction it can not be said that there has been much in- 
crease in the volume of lumber reaching this market for local 
consumption. 

Lumber consuming factories generally are operating well 
up to capacity under the labor restrictions that all of them 
are subject to since the draft law went into operation. There 
has not been a day when the manufacturers of wagons and 
trucks could not have used more men and lumber than they 
have been able to get; the piano factories, which despite their 
staple product may be classed as a luxury, have all been 
busy, some of them on the manufacture of parts essential 
to the Government’s war program, such as airplane wings, 
which require a high degree of mechanical skill in wood- 
working. 

Building on the whole has been abnormally quiet, and altho 
there have been recent indications that the rest of the year 
might show more activity than has been the case thus far, 
it is certain that the operations will fall far below the average 
for this city. 

Employees of the Mowbray & Robinson Co., who some time 


ago organized a war savings society among themselves, have 
won the distinction of mention by the Ohio War Savings 
Committee for the record they have made. According to 
latest figures they stand fourth among the Cincinnati so- 
cieties, with an average weekly investment in war stamps of 


more than $250. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


June 12.—The building permits for May again showed a 
decline as compared with the corresponding month last year. 
The number of permits granted was 483, with total costs of 
$815,000, as compared with 477 permits and $892,000 in 
May, 1917, a decline of about 8 percent. For the first five 
months of the year the total was $2,858,000, as against 
$3,209,000 during the corresponding period of last year, or 
a decline of 11 percent. Last week 101 permits were granted, 
with thirty-one frame dwellings. The costs were $123,100. 

Lumber receipts were good during the week, amounting 
to 3,150,000 feet. The F. A. Buell had a cargo of 900,000 
teet of white pine for the Niagara Box Co. and the MacLean 
Box Factory; the W. L. Kennedy had 1,250,000 feet of hem- 
lock for Montgomery Bros. & Co.; the OC. H. Green had 
1,000,000 feet of mixed lumber, including hardwoods, for the 
— Steel Co. and hemlock for Montgomery Bros. 

Co. 

John D. Ryan, chief of airplane production, was at the 
Curtiss Aeroplane Co. plant this week to inspect the facil- 
ities for making planes. He said he was pleased with con- 
ditions. Single combat planes, he added, are not being made 
in this country, and he explained: ‘The designs for them 
change rapidly as the result of actual tests on the battlefields. 
For the present we will rely upon France and BRngland to 
produce planes of this type. They know what is wanted. 
We might produce the latest in single combat planes today 
to find that when we got them across they had been super- 
seded by something still later.” 

The Cadiz Lumber & Coal Co., of which notice of incor- 
poration with $300,000 capital has been published, is com- 
posed of M. C. Burns, H. A. Smith and C. J. Meyers, all con- 
nected with the Buffalo wholesale feed trade. They have a 
tract of hardwood timber at Cadiz, Ohio, which is underlaid 
by coal. It is estimated that there is about 3,000,000 feet 
of white and red oak, white ash, hickory, walnut and elm and 
inquiries for this timber have been received from the Govy- 
ernment. The coal is estimated at about 3,000,000 tons. 

Fred M. Sullivan has received word of the safe arrival in 
France of his son, Lieut. Frederick F. Sullivan, who is con- 
nected with Co. B, 109th Machine Gun Battalion, 

The movement of southern pine in this direction has been 
cut off so completely that dealers eastward are shutting down 
and some have gone entirely out of business. Several ship- 
pers complain that the embargo is now made to include ship- 
ments from Pittsburgh to Buffalo direct, which, they think, 
is an overstraining of the original embargo order. 

The address of G. A. Tomlinson, who is now at the head of 
the barge canal by Government appointment, at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce late last week was very hopeful of the future 
of that waterway, altho he said that in order to attract much 
private business a differential of about 25 cents from the 
all-rail rate now in force would have to be made. He seemed 
to think that this would be done. Lumber shippers, as well 
as others, have become so used to the rail movement that 
they are hardly able to route their business by canal. Still 
the entire absence of embargo will attract them as soon as the 
canal ‘fleet is larger. The Government is building about 
seventy-five boats, each of which will carry from 500 to 600 
tons, and these with the old fleet will have to do for some 
time yet. Mr. Tomlinson says that the new canal is by no 
means finished, which is according to the statements made 
by the old canal boatmen. He thinks it will take another 
year to deepen it at all points so as to float a barge such 
as was projected by the early canal engineers, 

The Buffalo Automobile Club entertained the Rochester 
Automobile Club at the clubhouse in Clarence last Saturday 
and some excellent sport was provided. The entertainment 
committee was headed by C. Walter Betts, as chairman, and 
the other lumber members were A. W. Kreinheder, J. B. Wall, 
I. N. Stewart, M. M. Wall, John McLeod and O. BE. Yeager. 
A baseball game was played, of which A, W. Kreinheder was 
one of the umpires, and with O. E. Yeager in center field. 
In the quoit-pitching contest the team captained by J. B. 
Wall, and supported by I. N. Stewart, O. E, Yeager and M. M. 
Wall, defeated the team from Rochester. In the evening 
silver cups won as prizes were distributed by President O. B. 
Yeager, 

Major A. Conger Goodyear, who has been at Fort Sill, 
Okla., was here part of last week, going from here to Wash- 
ington. C. W. Goodyear, who has volunteered for Red Cross 
work abroad, is now in New York, expecting to sail soon to 
engage in duty in France. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 








The local situation remains unchanged, orders being rather 
scarcer than they were a few weeks ago. Country demand 
has fallen off, due in part to the farmers being very busy 
and but little new building being started. The outlook is 
good from the crop standpoint and dealers look forward to a 
fairly active trade this fall. City building 1s practically at 
a standstill, as it has been for months, and outside of a 
little repair work practically nothing is doing in the house 
building line. 

Conditions over the country are irregular, a few localities 
enjoying considerable building activity, with here and there 
a veritable boom in the erection of dwellings, as at Tacoma, 
Wash., but these are the exception rather than the rule, and 
in the main the building situation, and consequently the 
sash, door and millwork trade, are decidedly dull. 

The mil]s at Minneapolis and St. Paul have been running 
at about half capacity, but demand stimulated by the war 
has recently brought them some orders and made the situa- 
tion look brighter. Building in the Northwest, however, is 
slow. City trade in the Twin Cities has shown a little im- 
provement lately. 

The demand for sash, doors and millwork at St. Louis is 
only fair. Prospects, however, are more favorable than they 
have been. War work, such as airplane parts, boxes etc., 
keeps some of the plants quite busy. 

The situation in the Cincinnati district is more encourag- 
ing as to demand from contracting builders, but it continues 
difficult to get enough labor and lumber, both of which are 
higher. Full mill capacity is nowhere employed and un- 
finished business is less than normal. The busiest plants 
are some that have taken on the cutting of box and crating 
material to help keep things going. 

The door factories at Buffalo, N. Y., report some improve- 
ment in business this month, tho they could handle more if 
they had the orders. There is a general backwardness about 
building, but a large number of small structures are being 
erected and repair work is active. The scarcity of labor 


prevents any large amount of business being done, condi- 
tions in that respect being worse than a few weeks ago. 

Baltimore sash and door men experienced some important 
additions to the volume of their business last week and are 
still able to keep going at a very fair gait. While private 
construction is not large Government requirements go far 
to make up deficiencies from other sources. With arrange- 
ments made to increase the housing facilities for workers in 
the ship yards and other large industries calls are out for 
some big bills, which, together with new construction under- 
taken on private account, will serve to make a very fair 
showing. 

The sash and door market at Tacoma, Wash., is un- 
changed. Local house building operations continue on a 
large scale, as many as twenty residence permits having 
been taken out in a single day last week. Delivery of con- 
struction material is slow, contractors report. The door 
factories are all busy and those that can are cutting air- 
plane stock. 

Business continues dull at San Francisco millwork plants. 
Door factories in the bay region are running at about a nor- 
mal rate. A considerable amount of door stock and open 
sash is being produced in the cutting-up departments of the 
white and sugar pine mills. Every energy is devoted to 
increasing the production of pine box shook. It is expected 
that a great deal of Nos. 2 and 3 shop will have to be sacri- 
ficed in order to supply the immense quantity of shook 
needed to save the fruit and other perishable products o? 
the Pacific coast. 

The hand window glass factories will all be shut down by 
the end of the month, having completed the quotas allowed 
by the Fuel Administration, and will remain idle until early 
in December. Many of the machine plants have also turned 
out their quotas. Manufacturers advise their customers to 
fill their requirements while complete assortments are avail- 
able, and strongly hint that those who delay will have to 
take their chances as regards both sizes and prices. 











What Others Say 


About the 


“Retail Lumbermen’s 
Training Course” 


American Subscribers:— 








ELamentany Drarring 


“Permit us to say that we think 
the instruction that you are giving 
in this Course is excellent stuff, 
and the results to the lumber busi- 
ness will be unbounded.” (Signed) 
Julius Seidel, Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


How To 8UlD 
ORTH aren 


“AACA Toe 


“T want to say that I think this 
is a great thing to develop the 
ability of lumbermen and make 
them more useful to their trade 


and the community in general. I 
am well satisfied and think every 
retail lumberman and agent, espe- 
cially men new at the business. 


would do well to take it.” (Signed) 
Geo, A. Zea, Bertram-Wright Lum- 
ber Co., Plummer, Minn. 


“IT feel I have gotten a great deal 
of good so far from the papers I 
have received.’ ‘Signed) H. M. 


Kramer, Walla Walla, Wash, 


“T am sure this is a great thing 
for the Yard Manager.” (Signed) 
Lloyd E. Brandt, Ireland's Lumber 
Yard, Eldred, Minn. 


Canadian Subscribers:— 


“IT must say that these are very 
interesting and prove very helpful 
in the course of the day's work.” 
(Signed) J. E. Walker, Imperial 
Elevator & Lumber Co., Gravel- 
bourg, Sask. 


“IT am very much pleased with 
the papers and feel that they just 
fill a long felt want.” (Signed) 

YARD OPERATION =n Lumber Co., Bengough, 
" Sask, 

“T think it would be worth sev- 
eral times the price.” (Signed) 
M. J. Olson, The Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Yards, Edgeley, Sask. 
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PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 








EMPLOY . 
THE RED Book 
SERVICE 

“on we 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
CHICAGO _— NEW YORK 

Let Us 


Examine Your 


Play Safe! ! 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


JO years 
experience 











Rayner & Son 


Accountants and Auditors 


Lumber Accounting Specialized 


254-256 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 









Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 
We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Blidg., CHICAGO 









































HAY 


Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 








MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 


**When in need write or wire’’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 









































GODFREY COAL CONVEYOR 
Single rope installation. 
Storage 1000 tons 
per 100 feet. 






One man operator. Handles all sizes of coal up to 
60 tons per hour. Can be erected and operated at 
any angle from railroad switch. 


JOHN F. GODFREY, Elkhart, In. 





\ WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 





acturers of—— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
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‘oak TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 








THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


June 8—Lumbermen of the Inland Empire are taking 
much satisfaction out of the increased industrial activities 
manifested in many different localities this summer. Owing 
to the war conditions and the Government’s desire to curtail 
general building as much as possible, lumbermen of the 
intermountain section have been put at considerable dis- 
advantage. There is, consequently, little residence or store 
building. But at the same time the Government is encour- 
aging everything in the industrial line, the building of ele- 
vators, silos, barns, pens and other farm buildings, all of 
which serve to keep the demand fair. 

Since the Inland Empire has been put on a parity with 
the coast cities in the matter of freight rates the indus- 
trial movement has steadily shown an improvement. A 
number of new factories are being opened, old plants are 
being enlarged and the opportunity to extend jobbing terri- 
tory is being seized. 

The announcement that the war industrial board contem- 
plates the fixing of prices on lumber for the commercial 
consumer as well as for the Government is causing much 
speculation among Inland Empire lumbermen. Until details 
of the plan are received dealers are uncertain what course 
to pursue. The dealers generally take the position that the 
private consumer and the Government could not be placed 
on the same arbitrary buying basis, because the Govern- 
ment buys in great quantities direct, while the private 
consumer buys thru some jobber or line yard. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, in discussing the announcement of the 
Government’s intention, said: ‘There are too many rami- 
fications to the situation for the private consumer. There 
has been much talk for months among lumbermen of the 
Government fixing a price f. o. b. at the mill and a com- 
mittee from the National association is now at Washington 
consulting with officials regarding the matter. That would 
seem to be the best solution of the problem. Some manu- 
facturers have large stocks in their yard, sawed when prices 
were much lower than at present. They have paid taxes 
on this stock and have earned their profit on it. To force 
them to sell at lower prices now would be unjust. There 
are sO many angles to the situation that no intelligent com- 
prehensive opinion can be formed.” 

The Clearwater national forest service has asked the city 
of Spokane thru its labor agent to furnish twenty-five men 
for cutting trails, the work to start July 1. The forest 
service will pay $3.50 for common laborers and $4 a day 
for rock men. The work will continue until September 1. 

A. W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co. 
and head of the Potlatch Timber Protective Association, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Laird, is in Spokane for a few days. This 
is Mr. Laird’s first visit to Spokane since he fell from a run- 
way at Bovill, Feb. 22, and sustained a severe fracture of the 
left leg just above the knee. He was in the hospital of the 
company at Bovill eleven weeks. ‘The leg was broken in two 
places and as the one fracture was near the knee his friends 
feared that he would be permanently disabled. Altho still 
using crutches he gets around readily and with good medical 
attention a rapid recovery is anticipated. Mr. Laird has lost 
twenty-five pounds but is in good health otherwise. With 
Mrs. Laird he left today for Hayden Lake to spend a week as 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Waldo G, Paine. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


June 8.—The hot weather season is here and the district 
forest office has begun preparations for the annual forest fire 
season by planning to establish its standard lookout stations 
on the peaks of some hitherto unused mountains. Bids have 
been invited already for the construction of two houses to 
be placed on Pilchuck Mountain in the Snoqualmie forest 
and the Tumwater Lookout in the Wenatchee national forest. 
A third house will be placed on Storm Mountain in the Chelan 
forest. 

From Klamath Falls, Ore., is received the information 
that the fourth band saw has just been added to the equip- 
ment at the plant of the Chelsea Lumber & Box Co. on Lake 
Ewauna, just south of the city. The company began opera- 
tions less than a year ago and has a force of about sixty. 
At a recent meeting of the stockholders the capital stock of 
the company was increased from $50,000 to $100,000. 

According to word received here today from Washington, 
D. C., John D. Ryan, in charge of the Government aircraft 
production, is in favor of production of the finished article at 
the source of supply of raw material, and this is taken to 
mean that as much airplane stock as possible will be worked 
up in the Pacific Northwest instead of being shipped across 
the country as lumber. 

Ralph C. Angell, of the spruce bureau of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, with headquarters here, returned 
today from a trip of inspection on Willapa Harbor. He 
found the spruce mills there hampered somewhat by low 
water in the North River, which interferes with the floating 
of the logs. 

The Government’s big spruce cut-up mill at Vancouver, 
Wash., has been placed on a three shift basis instead of two 
and is cutting up cants twenty-four hours of the day. It 
worked on a two shift basis until a short time ago. H. 8. 
Mitchell, under whose supervision the mill was built, is in 
charge of operations and it is understood will remain in that 
capacity for some time, 

Crosby Shevlin, son of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Shevlin, of this 
city, has returned to the East to enter training at Camp 
Devon Ayr, Mass. .He will join the field artillery, in which 
division he received intensive training while at Yale last 
year in the reserve officers’ training camp. He came to 
Portland recently from college to pass a few weeks with his 
parents before entering the army. Edward Shevlin is still 
at Yale. 

At the McLane Fir Products Co.’s mill at Kelso, Wash., 
women are now employed tallying, on both the day and night 
shifts, and they are said to be doing very satisfactory work. 
Women are also, packing shingles at the company’s shingle 
mill and weaving them, too. 

North Bend, Ore., reports a movement started there for 
establishing a large sawmill and shipyard. L. J. Simpson, of 
North Bend, and Portland and Vancouver (Wash.) capitalists 
are to furnish the capital stock, which will be $275,000. 
Owners of timber on Smith River, tributary to the Umpqua, 
are to furnish as high as 800,000,000 feet of timber. The 
people of North Bend have been asked to take $75,000 in 
stock to show a spirit of good will. 

BH. A. Knight and Fred Graham, of Kelso, Wash., who re- 
cently purchased the shingle mill of the Gordon & Fenton 
Co., have started operations. 

During May twenty-eight cargoes of lumber from mills on 
the lower Columbia River were shipped. The quantity to- 
taled 24,134,112 feet. Of this amount 18,831,841 feet went 
to domestic ports, the remainder going to offshore destina- 
tions. During the same period vessels loaded 8,884,605 feet 
at points on the upriver mills, making a total of 28,018,727 
feet set afloat from the Columbia River during the month. 


This is regarded a very excellent showing, taking into consid- 
eration the general scarcity of tonnage. Fi 

Excellent progress is being made on the construction of the 
line of the Gales Creek & Wilson River Railroad, being built 
from Wilkesboro on the United Railways to the timber belt on 
Gales Creek owned by the American Land & Timber Co., of 
Duluth, Minn., of which J. L. Washburn is the principal. The 
program is to complete fourteen miles of the road this year. 
Five miles of rails have already been laid and the track is 
now at the edge of timber in the hands of smaller owners, 
who will probably be logging without delay. It is expected 
to reach the Washburn timber some time in August and then 
logging will begin there. The logs will be hauled to the 
Willamette River or Portland. John Pearson of this city is 
president of the Gales Creek & Wilson River Railroad, which 
in addition to hauling logs will also carry freight. George E. 
Johnson is general superintendent and is keeping construc- 
tion work under way without interruption in spite of the fact 
that labor is decidedly scarce. There are about 1,000,000,000 
feet of timber tributary to the railroad as now being built but 
eventually it will tap a belt cruising at the least 15,000,000,- 
000 feet. The Washburn interests own a body of timber cruis- 
ing 600,000,000 feet. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, with headquarters here, returned Friday of last 
week from Chicago, where he attended the meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

H. L. Bradley, president of the Columbia River Loggers’ 
Association, is now in Washington, to attend the hearing be- 
fore the Government price fixing committee. Mr. Bradley was 
elected president of the association at a special meeting re- 
cently. 

Chester Hogue, secretary for Oregon of the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left for San Francisco 
June 1 on business. Mr. Hogue is also looking after the 
affairs here of the Columbia River Loggers’ Association. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


June 8.—Down the line the word has come that New 
England is no longer able to obtain southern pine sufficient 
for its requirements in crating and boxing, and that New 
York and other States are in a like predicament. In the 
Pacific Northwest the reflex action of this condition is found 
in a record demand for No. 2 common and shiplap. They 
are being shipped as they were never shipped before into the 
territory indicated. A quick shifting of conditions whereby 
lumber of all kinds has developed firmness is writing a new 
page in the history of business for Coast mills. 

In fir, lumber orders are still heavy, but not so large as 
reported for the stupendous total of a week ago. All yard 
stock is stronger, including common and uppers, at $1 to $2 
higher than during the final week of May. The New England 
States and adjacent territory have come into the market 
for boards, dimension and shiplap, but stocks here are prac- 
tically cleaned up, including 1x4 to 1x12, both Nos. 1 and 
2 common grades; and 1x4 and 1x6 common are bringing 
$4 to $5 a thousand more than thirty days ago. Owing to 
heavy movement, dimension stock of all kinds is badly broken. 
Many mills are sold out completely. They have no more dry 
yard stock to ship, Manufacturers are reluctant to take on 
more business, since without exception they have all the 
orders they can get out by June 25, and some of them have 
a great many more than they can handle. Cars are still 
plentiful, but railroad men figure that there will be a notice- 
able tightening early in July. 

Naturally June 25 is regarded as an artificial deadline, 
established by Federal sanction, and everybody is careful not 
to take on a new peril of greater or less uncertainty by get- 
ting on the wrong side of the prescribed limit. It is clear 
enough that many a dealer would feel relief if the date set 
for the rate increase were extended thirty days, in order to 
afford everyone a chance to readjust his affairs to the new 
conditions, 

Moreover, a number of the mills are feeling concerned over 
the effect the increase will have on the price of logs. The 
order specifying the 25 percent increase also provides a 
minimum charge of $15 a car on all carload traffic. Some 
of the log-buying mills estimate that this new rate will 
increase freight charges on logs from 25 to 100 percent, 
a broad spread in variation being traceable to distance of 
transportation from camp to mill. Interested mills, which 
have applied for relief, have been referred to F. W. Robinson, 
traffic manager of the Union Pacific at Portland, Ore., as 
chairman of the western committee in charge of traffic for 
the railroad administration. He has suggested a meeting 
with interested shippers next week, but pending that confer- 
ence nothing can be done. Likewise unusual interest attaches 
to the meeting to be held next week in Washington, D. C., 
at which Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and a committee of its members will 
be in attendance, 

The week in Tacoma closes with a joint meeting of the 
public service commissioners of Washington and Oregon, 
touching increased freight rates. In attendance from Seattle 
are L. S. McIntyre, traffic manager, and 8S. O. Krantz, man- 
ager of the trade extension department of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

The tremendous importance of lumber to the wooden ship 
building industry is attested by elaborate plans for launch- 
ings thruout the Pacific Northwest July 4. Practically every 
yard in Washington and Oregon will send its ship into the 
sea; private yards will codperate with concerns under Gov- 
ernment control; and it is stated on good authority that not 
less than thirty vessels will glide down the ways on the 
country’s natal day. Ship building in Seattle alone has 
reached the point where the annual payroll is $43,000,000, 
or rather more than $3,500,000 a month. One day last week 
more than $31,000,000 was added to Seattle ship building 
contracts by the United States Shipping Board, raising the 
grand total to $255,000,000. In the harbor today, loaded for 
its maiden voyage, is one of the handsomest wooden vessels 
ever built. It is the five-masted auxiliary powered schooner 
Marie De Ronde, plying between Seattle and Hawaii, and is 
one of three vessels ordered from the Grays Harbor Ship- 
building Corporation by the Donald Steamship Co., of New 
York, It is laden with 1,953,000 feet of lumber taken on 
board on Grays Harbor and in Everett, consigned to a South 
American port. 

Ship building, in which yards for wooden ships are taking 
a well-defined part, has resulted in a big increase in popula- 
tion. The latest directory estimate places Seattle at 421,405, 
an increase of 15 percent in a year. Building permits for 
May, a line of construction in which fir lumber is used almost 
exclusively, reached a total of 362, with a valuation of $463,- 
120 for detached dwellings alone. Since Jan. 1 more than 
1,400 permits for detached residences, aggregating upward 
of $2,000,000, have been issued. Intense building activity 
in this city and other industrial centers is using up large 
quantities of lumber. Sitka spruce in its relation to Amer- 
ican airplane work was the central idea of an address de- 
livered a few evenings ago by Col. Brice P. Disque, of the 
spruce production division, at a meeting of nearly 2,000 log- 
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gers and millmen in the Arena, under the auspices of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, ‘Teamwork from 
one end of the country to the other is necessary to win the 
war,” said Colonel Disque. “In the Pacific Northwest the 
lumbermen have learned to play the game, and millmen and 
employees alike now understand each other better. I am 
counting on the Loyal Legion. Favorable advance has been 
made, as is evidenced by two salient facts: One of them 
is that the Liberty motor has been acknowledged in foreign 
countries to be the finest on earth for aircraft construction ; 
and the other is this, that the production of spruce, which 
was about 3,000,000 feet a month only partly suited for 
aircraft construction, has been increased until in May more 
than 11,000,000 feet of perfect stock was available from this 
district. Speeding up of this work would have been impossi- 
ble without codperation, and it is only just to say that such 
gratifying progress could not have been made without the 
patriotic assistance of the Loyal Legion.” 

While in St. Louis recently J. S. Williams, manager of 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, found additional argument in support of the merits of 
the red cedar shingles of the Pacific Northwest. This clincher 
appears as the result of experiments conducted by Dr. Her- 
mann von Schrenk in the St. Louis laboratories which have 
added to the fame of that scientist. Practical experiments 
involving a series of severe tests with shingles and other 
roofing materials, in order to determine heat-conducting 
qualities, have proved to be decidedly favorable to the red 
cedar product of the northwestern mills. Mr. Williams at- 
tended the Chicago convention, and extended his tour so as 
to visit St. Louis and Kansas City. He came home by way 
of Denver and Salt Lake. 

W. M. Bolcom, president of the Canal Lumber Co., returned 
the middle of the week from a trip of several weeks spent in 
Minneapolis, his old home at Winona, Minn., and in Chicago. 
It was the third time that Mr. Bolcom has been east in the 
last thirteen years. He reports finding the crop situation 
at this time as the best in many years, to all indications, 
pointing to a banner harvest. Industrially, he says, there 
is not so much activity as on the north Pacific coast because 
of the ship building, both wood and steel here and the indus- 
trial works in connection with it. 

The new shingle mill at the big plant of the Snoqualmie 
Falls Lumber Co. at Snoqualmie, near Seattle, began operat- 
ing this week with four of the sixteen upright machines with 
which it is equipped. Mill No. 2, which saws hemlock and 
cedar lumber, has now been in operation a few weeks with 
an 8-hour capacity of about 100,000 feet of lumber. In this 
mill the cedar shingle logs are sawed into bolts and taken by 
conveyor to the shingle mills near by. The big fir sawmill, 
which is known as sawmill No. 1, with a capacity of about 
200,000 feet in eight hours, has been running several months. 
Eventually it is intended to operate both sawmills day 
and night, which would give a daily capacity of about 600,000 
feet for the two shifts. 

Harry A. Muffley, sales manager of the H. B. Waite Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, is spending a week in Seattle in con- 
nection with the company’s western office here and at Granite 
Falls, Wash., where the Waite Mill & Timber Co., an allied 
concern, has a large sawmill plant. Mr. Muffley lived in 
Seattle for twelve or thirteen years until he went to Minne- 
apolis with the Waite Lumber Co. a few months ago. Mr. 
Muffley has business interests in Seattle, including the Occi- 
dent Lumber & Timber Co. 

W. L. Barclay, a lumberman of Williamsport, Pa., recently 
spent several weeks in Seattle. Mr. Barclay is president of 
the Northwest Lumber Co., of Seattle, of which L. G. Horton 
is manager. This company’s mill at Kerriston has not been 
in operation for several years, but the company is engaged 
in logging and selling logs on the market. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


June 8.—The lumber business never has been so good as at 
the present time. Orders have been large on account of the 
prospective rise in freights and lumber manufacturers with 
plenty of cars at their disposal are taking pains to fill them, 
and the output—some of the mills now running two shifts— 
is probably the greatest ever known here. All stocks in 
anticipation of the increased freight rates are being replen- 
ished in Coast yards and the shipments east have been un- 
usually heavy. Forty carloads a day on the average have 
been sent from the harbor and one day as high as sixty cars 
left the harbor mills. 

One of the most important deals, from a lumber stand- 
point, made in this section in some time was the transfer 
of the Wilcox shingle mill and about 480 feet of water 
frontage in South Aberdeen to a concern to be known as 
the Standard Cooperage Co., of which G. P. Clerin, of 
Portland, is to be the managing head and T. G. Siegfried, also 
of Portland, one of the chief officials. The deal is impor- 
tant in that it will make of the shingle plant, of which 
there are plenty on the harbor, a cooperage factory, of which 
there is practically only one and that of another character. 
Some years ago the Western Cooperage Co. moved from here 
to St. Johns, Ore., now a part of the city of Portland. In 
the company at that time Messrs. Clerin and Siegfried had 
interests. They relinquished those interests some time ago 
and are now back in Aberdeen to carry on a plant that in 
time is to be one of the largest on the Coast. With the 
purchase price of the plant, new machinery to be installed 
and other changes made the total amount involved is around 
$100,000. The plant has both rail and water facilities. It 
will be so arranged that products will move steadily in one 
direction from the logs to the cars and to the loading vessel. 
Small fir, spruce and hemlock will be used in the manufac- 
ture of cooperage stock. Arrangements have been made by 
the company to use fir, spruce and hemlock bolts, a plan that 
will help the ranchers in clearing land. It will result in 
many bolts being brought in trucks or any other vehicle over 
county roads. The plant will eventually employ 150 hands, 
which means a great deal to Grays Harbor, as it is part of 
a plan of getting versified industries here. Local capitalists 
will also be interested in the new factory. 

The North Western Lumber Co. plans to get its plant, re- 
cently destroyed by fire, into operation quickly as possible. 
If new machinery can not be secured second-hand machinery 
will be used. C. H. Jones, president of the company, who 
has been on the Sound looking after material, says that ma- 
chinery at the present time was the handicap in getting 
an early start. The site of the burned mill has been cleared. 
None of the machinery that passed thru the fire could be 
Salvaged and it will be sold for junk. Driving of piling, 
however, will not be necessary, as the old piling can be newly 
capped. 

After a shutdown of ten days, during which improvements 
amounting to $12,000 have been made, the Eureka Lumber 
& Shingle mill in Hoquiam has resumed operation. Two 
shifts will be utilized. The main improvement was the in- 
Stallation of a brick stack to take the place of the four iron 
stacks that have been in use. This will eliminate the forced 
draft and lessen the fire risk. 

The Myrtle May, a power boat, and the Phoeniz, a boat 
of similar design and capacity, towed rafts of rived spruce 
from the Queets river country to Hoquiam, a distance of 
fifty miles. The Phoenia towed a raft containing 14,000 








feet and had a deckland amounting to 4,000 feet. The Myrtle 
May brought about the same amount. Captain Fletcher of 
the Myrtle May says that about 175,000 feet of rived spruce 
of the finest quality is ready for towing from the Hoh river. 
Much other spruce is being gotten out. 

C. M. Weatherwax, managing owner of the Aberdeen 
Lumber & Shingle Mill Co. for the last ten years, has given 
a check of $100 annually to the graduating class that receives 
the highest percentage in scholarship. The prize was awarded 
as customary last week. 

Three small spruce concerns, the Wynoochee Spruce Co., 
Nels Est and Bert Scholfield, are shipping from three to 
seven cars of airplane spruce from Montesano each week 
regularly. ‘This was indicated when an attorney appeared 
recently before the county commissioners and requested per- 
mission to use a donkey engine owned by the county and 
not being used. From the entire harbor it is estimated that 
fifty carloads are being sent out regularly each day to 
Vancouver, where airplane stock is being assembled. There 
are ample cars to take all the spruce that is being logged. 

Something over 1,000 loggers employed in camps tribu- 
tary to Aberdeen have become sustaining members of Aber- 
deen’s war chest, founded during the recent Red Cross cam- 
paign. As a consequence the war chest fund now receives 
an additional $1,500 monthly. The loggers who pledged 
amounts, mostly in $1 monthly payments, are employed in 
the camps of the Saginaw Timber Co., the Coats-Fordney Co., 
the Humptulips Logging Co., Wilson Bros. Co., Aberdeen & 
Middleton Logging Co., Bowland Bros. and the Grays Harbor 
Logging Co, 

Forest fires in the C. H. Clemons logging camp, five miles 
southeast of Montesano and near the camps of the Copalis 
Lumber Co., a mile east of Carlisle, assumed serious pro- 
portions and started the annual fear of extended forest 
fires following a dry period which has prevailed here before 
the fire. The fire at Copalis had been burning for two days 
and had not been regarded as serious until the night of June 
5, when the soldier loggers were called upon for help in stop- 
ping it. Considerable cable and logging equipment was lost 
by the Copalis fire. Both fires were under control on June 7. 

The Bay City Lumber Co., following the line of several 
other mill companies, is now running two shifts. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


June 8.—The month opened with a continued demand for 
ship timbers and large and wide stuff in Douglas fir. That 
market is strong, altho not so many inquiries are floating 
around as a month ago. Local wholesalers have good orders 
in with the northern mills and the big future demands of the 
ship yards on San Francisco Bay, which are to be greatly 
enlarged, will insure a continuation of the demand for all 
heavy timbers that can be cut for shipment to the California 
market. The demand for fir clears is improving. A good 
deal of railroad construction material is needed all along 
the coast. Rail shipments of lumber from Oregon continue 
to gain on water shipments. Fully 11,000,000 feet of fir lum- 
ber reached California points by rail during May, there being 
no scarcity of cars. 

Production is rushed at the white and sugar pine mills 
thruout California, with a fair supply of labor at the plants. 
Eastern demand is sufficient to secure good sales for nearly 
everything that is turned out and the only difficulty is to get 
shipments thru, in view of the embargoes on eastern roads ; 
these once lifted there will be a rush of shipments from the 
many mills that are loaded up with orders. Vigorous efforts 
are being made to produce sufficient white pine box shook to 
provide packages for the vast amount of fruit and other per- 
ishable products that will have to be packed this year. 

The outlook for redwood lumber is favorable for the re- 
mainder of the year, altho there is not such a rush of orders 
for heavy stuff as there was a month or two ago. Many good 
rail shipments to the East have been made despite the eastern 
embargoes. Foreign inquiries are increasing and some good 
business has been placed, notwithstanding the great scarcity 
of deep water tonnage. There have been exasperating delays 
in securing vessels for delivery of ties to South American 
destinations, but several cargoes are now going forward, The 
Australian demand for redwood, in view of the reduced stocks 
in that country, has increased. A number of deckloads of 
clear redwood have been dispatched to Australia and several 
full cargoes have been ordered for prompt delivery. The 
redwood mills are running full on cutting orders as a rule. 

Recent reports in trade journals to the effect that lumber 
prices in California were badly demoralized are erroneous and 
could apply only to random. Northern mills still have ac- 
cumulations, but knowing that there is very little demand 
for such stuff in California at present they refrain from 
making large shipments. As to other grades of fir lumber, 
there has been an improvement in the tone of the market, 
with some increase in demand, during the last two weeks. 
Clears are more active here, and if there were a normal build- 
ing demand there would be difficulty in getting enough. The 
fact that many of the mills in the Northwest are turning 
their cants into airplane stock is said to be reducing the stocks 
of clears to a considerable degree. 

The offshore freight market continues very firm, with but 
few new charters announced during. the week. There is no 
net increase in the supply of tonnage available for export 
shipments of lumber and offshore lumber freight rates are 
stationary at the highest figures that are permitted by the 
United States Shipping Board. Coasting lumber freights are 
firm, with some improvement in the supply of steam schooners 
operating between northern mills and California ports. Coast- 
wise freight quotations continue to be $7 from Puget Sound 
or Columbia River to San Francisco and $8 to southern Cali- 
fornia ports. Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco dur- 
ing the week ended Saturday, June 8, totaled 10,000,000 feet. 
These figures include redwood as well as fir from Oregon and 
Washington ports. 

L. J. Wentworth, vice president of the Portland Lumber 
Co., has left for Portland in company with President Norris 
Wentworth, of Bay City, Mich., after making a tour of Cali- 
fornia. While here L. J. Wentworth, who is ship building 
supervisor for the Oregon district under the United States 
Shipping Board, expressed himself as very well pleased with 
the progress made in the construction of wooden steamers 
for the Government. More than five hundred wooden ships 
are under contract, or building, at Pacific coast yards. About 
forty of these vessels have been launched and several have 
been completed. 

The United States Government authorities have taken final 
action ratifying the sale of the three steamers of Fair & 
Moran, lumber and shipping concern of this city, to the Gulf 
Mail Steamship Co. and releasing the vessels. Fair & Moran 
have removed from the tenth floor to Rooms 703-4 in the Fife 
Building. Bruce Fair is optimistic as to the lumber market 
remaining firm during the remainder of the year owing 
to the great amount of lumber from Coast mills that will be 
needed for a variety of purposes despite the lack of a normal 
demand for building construction work here. 

The Rolph Shipbuilding Co., which has already launched 
several wooden vessels from its yard at Humboldt Bay, has 
begun construction of a second yard on a 12-acre site on the 
Alameda Estuary. There is ample water frontage for launch- 
ing purposes and plans have been prepared for a plant with an 
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We have ready for immediate delivery 


5-4” and 6-4” Hardwood 
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Let us quote you prices today. 
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Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 
who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 


Manufacturers 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: $12 Monadnock 
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4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 


Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
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Keith Lumber Company 
VOTH, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers band sawn, high grade yellow pine, 
oak, ash, cypress, gum, magonlia, hickory — Mixed 
cars pine and hardwood from our Voth Mill. 


Ready 


For 
Shi 

Sassi ipment 
3 cars 4-4 FAS Sap Gum. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Sap Gum. 
lcar 4-4 FAS Red Gum. 
lcar 4-4 No. 1 Common Red Gum. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Gum, 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Oak. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Plain Oak. 
1 car 8-4 No. 2 Common Plain Oak. 
3 cars 8-4 No. 3 Common Plain Oak. 
3 cars 4-4 Log Run Cypress. 
3 cars 8-4 Log Run Cypress. 


Fine widths and lengths. Your inquiries solicited. 


White Pine 














Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 
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Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 


Manufacturers 











Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 

















Yellow Pine bt | 
Poitevent & Favre Yard Stock 


Mandeville,La., Lumber Co. Dimension to Finish. 








Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. y, 





Sales Office, 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., wobce: i. 


Manufacturers of 


Soh Sent L tat ¥ ellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 














Powell.Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











ultimate capacity of five or six sets of building ways. Dredg- 
ing and filling in the water lots between the shore line and 
the official bulkhead line is now in progress and erection of 
shops and store buildings will follow promptly. It is under- 
stood that work will be started on several wvoden vessels as 
soon as the slips are ready. 

The Hammond Shipbuilding Co.’s yard near Eureka is now 
a scene of great activity with several wooden steamers under 
construction for the Government. A Government contract 
was recently awarded to the Allis-Chalmers Co. for five sets 
of triple expansion marine engines, tail shafts etc. to be in- 
stalled by the Hammond Shipbuilding Co. in new Government 
vessels at the yards, 

The Diamond Match Co., which has a large sawmill at 
Stirling City, Cal., has opened a Pacific coast headquarters 
in the Southern Pacific Building, this city. President N. C. 
Johnson is now in the city on a business trip. The Red Bluff 
branch of the Diamond Match Co. has put on a shift of women 
to do light work in the box factory. 

The Redwood Export Co.’s offices have been removed to 
permanent quarters at 909 Newhall Building, this city. 
W. H. Neunaber is now acting secretary of the Redwood Ex- 
port Co. in place of his brother, the late E. W. Neunaber, who 
held the position from the opening day up to the time of his 
death a few months ago. Good inquiries are reported by this 
concern from Australia, with several export cargoes going 
forward. 

The San Francisco offices of the Red River Lumber Co. 
have been removed from 696-697 Monadnock Building to 
Rooms 305-307 in the same building. Willis J. Walker, vice 
president and general manager of the Red River company, 
and C. R. Wisdom, sales manager, find the new location an 
improvement on the old one. 

The Rainbow Mill & Lumber Co., which started up its new 
sawmill at Sisson last month, has about completed a box 
factory that will soon be in operation. Modern equipment 
has been installed in both plants, 

F. O. McGavic, sales manager for the McCloud River Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters at McCloud, who came to the city 
to attend the annual meeting of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, says that the mills are 
running full blast, with a sufficient supply of labor for pres- 
ent needs. President J. H. Queal left recently for Minne- 
apolis after paying a visit to the McCloud plant. 

Steady progress is being made toward completion of the 
Weed Lumber Co.’s fine modern sawmill at Weed. An engi- 
neer from the works of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. is installing one of the large engines in the plant. Owing 
to delays in the arrival of certain parts of the sawmill ma- 
chinery the opening of the new plant will be later in the sea- 
son than was expected. However, the two old sawmills and 
the factories are running full blast and making a good show- 
ing. As this company’s mills operated thruout last winter a 
good assortment of stock has been kept on hand. 

J. H. Baxter & Co., representing lumber and wood paving 
block manufacturers in the Northwest, are removing their 
offices from the Merchants’ Exchange Building, this city, to 
the fine new 12-story American National Bank Building. 

Advices from Susanville are that the Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co.’s new sawmill, with capacity of 35,000 feet of lumber a 
day, is rapidly nearing completion and will begin cutting lum- 
ber by the middle of this month. Foundations for a second 
mill, of the single band type, with a capacity of 65,000 feet a 
day, are now being laid, and it is expected that this mill will 
be in operation by Sept. 1. The logging contract has been 
awarded to H. L. Gilkey and C. BE. Cotton, who plan to cut a 
minimum of 12,000,000 feet of pine lumber by the end of the 
year. The company’s timber was bought from the Forest 
Service and lies on the Susan River drainage of the Lassen 
national forest. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River Lumber Co., 
has signed an agreement by which, upon payment by the com- 
pany of a certain sum, the United States Forest Service for 
California agrees to defray the cost of detecting and suppress- 
ing all fires that may occur this year on 225,000 acres of tim- 
ber lands belonging to the company and situated in Siskiyou 
County. In addition to the cash payment, the lumber com- 
pany has agreed to organize and have ready for immediate 
action at McCloud a special fire fighting crew of twelve men 
and to designate one of its employees at McCloud to act as a 
fire agent for the Forest Service. The town of McCloud, the 
company’s ranches and the areas within active logging opera- 
tions are exempted from the contract. Forest Supervisor 
Sloane, with headquarters at Sisson, stated: ‘This agree- 
ment is in accordance with an offer, made some time ago by 
the District Forester at San Francisco, to owners of timber 
and other lands situated within or directly adjacent to the 
national forests of California. Under the terms quoted by the 
District Forester, the owners of such lands may, upon pay- 
ment of sums ranging from 1% cents to 2 cents an acre every 
year (the exact amount varying with varying local condi- 
tions) secure for their lands the services of the various na- 
tional forest fire organizations. These local forces, organized 
and trained in the detection and suppression of fires, will 
give to the owners of lands covered by such agreements the 
same efficient fire detection and suppression service as is now 
given to Government lands within the forests. As soon as 
the initial payment is made all expenses are borne by the 
Government.” 

H. G. Elliott, representing the Western Spar Co., of Port- 
land, is calling on the trade in California. He secured some 
good orders for cargo booms from local shipbuilding com- 
panies. 

George S. Long, who represents the Weyerhaeuser timber 
interests in the Northwest, with headquarters in Tacoma, 
spent a few days here during the week on a tour of California. 

President C. W. Penoyer, General Sales Manager Junius H. 
Browne and L. M. Leaver, assistant to the president of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., have returned from a trip to the big red- 
wood plant at Scotia. Both of the large mills there are run- 
ning full blast, but are cutting a total of only about 300,000 
feet a day under the 8-hour schedule, as against a daily out- 
put of about 400,000 feet last year. Heavy shipments of re- 
manufactured redwood have been made by rail to the East 
since the supply of cars improved. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion Lumber 
Co., left San Francisco June 7 for Cleveland, to attend the 
funeral of his father, who died at his home near that city on 
the same date. 

Claude L. Daly, manager of the Australian export depart- 
ment of Comyn, Mackall & Co., this city, plans to sail for Aus- 
tralia during the coming week. 

James H. Owen, A. R. Owen and William Carson, officers of 
the C. & O. Lumber Co., which has been increasing the ship- 
ping facilities at the plant at Brookings, Ore., are holding a 
conference at the main office of the company in the Fife Build- 
ing, this city. 

Norris Wentworth, of Bay City, Michigan, who is president 
of the Portland Lumber So., has gone to the San Joaquin 
Valley with General Manager L. J. Wentworth and California 
Sales Agent A. J. Russell to inspect the yards. According to 
reports received at the San Francisco office, the California car 
trade in Douglas fir from the North is none too brisk, but 
some lumber is coming in by rail all the time. As the farm- 
ers and fruit growers in the big valleys are doing very well 
and many improvements are being made in the line of fruit 


packing plants a better demand for lumber is expected before 


long. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


June 8.—A dozen women are working for Rucker Bros, 
Lumber Co. in the Lake Stevens mill and these overalled 
female wage earners are making good, reports the office. 
The women do the lighter work about the mill, such as 
handling levers, labor formerly performed by youths. The 
mill now operates two shifts and will continue the double time 
if logs continue procurable. 

Richard Hambridge, manager of the Canyon Lumber Co., 
reports plenty of business, chiefly rail shipments, including 
ship and airplane stock. The only difficulty reported by him 
is the trouble in holding men, for labor is restless and con- 
stantly shifting to other fields. 

Work is under way clearing a frontage of 1,400 feet on 
Everett’s water front for the fabricated steel ship plant of 
the Norway-Pacific Construction & Drydock Co. A large 
crew is at work and pile driving progresses. 

George Bergstrom, of the C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co., re- 
ports having had a good trip to Chicago, where as a delegate 
he attended the convention of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Two million feet of lumber, fir staves, forms a part of 
Everett’s uew 25-mile water conduit, bringing a supply from 
the Sultan River canyon. Other wood used in connection 
includes 8,000 cradles. The daily flow will be 11,000,000 
gallons, 

Shingle makers report little or no change from last week. 
The market remains strong. Cedar men believe the country 
will be up against another car shortage during July, when 
the crop movement will begin. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


June 8.—Announcement was made this week by BE. B. 
Deming, president of the Pacific American Fisheries, upon 
his return from a conference with officials of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, that while the company would not at this 
time enlarge its yards it will continue indefinitely to build 
Government ships. The company now has five Government 
steamships on the ways and all of them will be launched this 
summer. He says that their names have been selected by 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and that each of them will begin with 
the letter “B.”” They will be: Blythedale, Bobring, Bocknoff, 
Bonnetcere and Bon Secour. Each will be 281 feet in length. 
Mr. Deming found in his tour of the East that full credit 
is given there for the records made in shipbuilding in the 
Northwest. 

Fred J. Wood, manager of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s 
mill in this city, announces that the company will expend 
$25,000 or $30,000 in constructing dry kilns, a steel burner 
and other improvements in the immediate future. To make 
these possible the Great Northern Railway is removing the 
tunnel that interferes with their carrying out and in and 
the Northern Pacific is removing earth obstructions between 
its tracks. The company has contracted for a burner about 
100 feet high by sixty feet in diameter. It is very busy filling 
Government and private orders. Mr. Wood was this week 
elected president of the Bellingham Golf & Country Club, of 
which he is one of the most enthusiastic members. Harry F. 
Vincent, of the same company, was elected secretary. Mr. 
Vincent won the annual handicap championship of the club 
a few days ago, making 92 gross, 16 handicap and 76 net. 
Mr. Wood made 97-15-82 and James H. Prentice, secretary of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 95-14-81. 

For the first time in a long while the harbor was empty of 
lumber vessels for a few days this week, the last vessel to 
load here, the Star of Lapland, having sailed from the Bloedel 
Donovan mill with 300,000 feet of lumber. Other craft are 
expected to arrive next week. 

After making improvements and awaiting a supply of logs 
the Dakota Creek Lumber & Shingle Co. has resumed opera- 
tions. The log supply has improved and the company was 
able to get some from British Columbia. 

Some of the finest fir logs that have ever come into Belling- 
ham are being cut by the McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. at its 
Welcome camps. The company is now running practically 
full blast and has just got started in its immense stand of 
fir, cedar and spruce. The Whatcom Falls Mill Co., which 
cuts the cedar produced by it, has no trouble getting cars 
and is now running in all departments full time. 

In order to expedite the return of empty cars the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. is shipping its logs to Ana- 
cortes, whence they are taken in tow for the company’s mills 
in Bellingham. 

A dry season in the forests of northwestern Washington is 
expected and local fire wardens are alert. This year they 
have taken the precaution to burn large areas of slashings 
and the danger therefore will not be so great as it otherwise 
would be. Thus far about 1,500 acres have been burned over. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


June 8.—The tenth wood deep-sea ship launched at Tacoma 
since Feb. 9 went into the water about midnight Saturday 
night at the yards of the Foundation Co., and hardly was she 
off the ways before the keel of another was being laid. Be- 
tween 18,000,000 and 20,000,000 feet of lumber has gone into 
these ten wood ships and the mills report no diminution in the 
demand for ship lumber. The vessel launched at the Founda- 
tion yard is one of the fleet being built for the French Govern- 
ment and was named Roye, after the French city of that name, 
and was christened by Mrs. James M. Ashton, a large crowd 
attending the launching despite the hour. The Roye is 280 
feet long by 45.6 feet beam and will have twin screw engines. 
About 2,000,000 feet of lumber was required to build her. 
Besides contracts for the wood fleet it is now building for the 
French Government the Foundation Co. is figuring on con- 
tracts for sixty more and if these contracts are obtained the 
vessels will be built at the Tacoma and Portland yards of the 
company. 

The State Industrial Insurance Commission has arranged & 
conference to be held June 20 at the State capitol between 
lumbermen and loggers of this district and the commissioners 
relative to obtaining a readjustment in rates paid by this class 
of industry, known as No. 10, and the largest premium pay- 
ing industry on the commission’s books. The present rate is 
2% percent and the. lumber manufacturers assert they are 
paying more than their share of the burden and will ask that 
the rate be reduced to 2 percent. The commission recently 
suspended monthly premiums from this industry for a month 
or two as a diminution in accidents had left a considerable 
surplus to the credit of the class. 

Increase in minimum rates of carload shipments is eX- 
pected to affect log shipments, according to local railroad offi- 
cials. At present the minimum rate is $7, which is raised to 
$15. The increase is expected by railroad officials to result 
in sawmills being built nearer the timber and where the tim- 
ber is logged, instead of shipping the logs any distance. 

R. H. Fenn, who has been with the Tacoma offices of the 
Pacific Mutual Door Co. for some time, has gone to Peoria, 
Ill., where he will represent the Pacific Lumber Agency of 
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Aberdeen, selling agency for a number of the large mills of 
that district. 

Gov. Ernest Lister, president of the Lister Manufacturing 
Co., who has been on an extended trip east and was taken seri- 
ously ill in Chicago and had to go under a doctor’s care, re- 
turned home Friday. Overwork due to the war was the cause 
of his illness. 

The labor problem continues serious among Tacoma mills 
and loggers. Soldier loggers are aiding some of the larger 
camps getting out logs for Government orders. Civilian 
workers for country sawmilis and camps are reported scarce, 
regardless of wages. ‘The Pacific National Lumber Co. offers 
employees for its mills who are married houses with light and 
water free included, at $5 to $7.50 a month and steady work, 
and it finds a special call for spar hewers. Other country 
mills that have a town in connection also hold out home in- 
ducements to get together crews that are likely to remain. 

Albert J. Rhodes, of Seattle, has been named by the War 
Industries Board as regional representative to direct war in- 
dustry in this district, which includes Tacoma and the south- 
west Washington lumber industry. 

The Wheeler, Reese Lumber Co., whose plant is at Harding 
station on the Tacoma Eastern Railroad, not only made a 
good sized contribution to the recent Red Cross fund on be- 
half of the company but each employee voted to give one full 
days’ pay to the cause. 

The Dempsey Lumber Co. is running steadily, finding com- 
mercial inquiry heavier than it had been prior to a few weeks 
ago and the market in pretty good condition. The company 
ships some lumber south by water every now and then and 
the rest of its outout goes to Government business and com- 
mercial for what is left. 

Timber workers’ union members employed at the plant of 
the Carman Manufacturing Co., furniture maker, which oper- 
ates a sawmill in connection, struck this week claiming that 
other factories in similar work are paying higher. At this 
writing the strike has not been settled. 

Construction began this week on a large hotel unit at the 
Todd ship yards, designed to house some 300 men, the first 
step in solution of the housing problem at this yard, where 
3,000 men are now employed and a large number more are to 
be taken on. The company is also doubling the size of its 
steel shed. 

According to A. L. Davenport, manager of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Agency, Aberdeen, business with the mills represented by 
that agency has been very good so far this year. The agency 
is shipping between 18,000,000 and 20,000,000 feet of lumber 
a month, which total, figured on a basis of 25,000 feet to the 
car, would average about thirty cars a day—a trainload of 
lumber for each day during the month. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


June 8.—The Modoc Lumber Co. is operating its plant at 
Chiloquin, Ore., north of Klamath Falls, night and day, and 
is turning out approximately 125,000 feet daily. J. O. Gold- 
thwaite, president of the company, says that the company 
has very little stock on hand and is sold ahead approximately 
12,000,000 feet. He reports the lower grades of pine lumber 
in excellent demand, especially that portion from the Klamath 
region that finds its way into the manufacture of box shooks 
for the California trade. Upper grades are moving more 
slowly owing to the transportation conditions and the falling 
off of general building. The mill is located on the William- 
son River, on the Klamath Indian reservation, a short dis- 
tance above Chiloquin. The plant has been almost entirely 
rebuilt and about fifty homes for working men have been 
built recently. The plant presents a very busy scene. The 
officers of the company include J. O. Goldthwaite, president ; 
W. J. Morrison, secretary-treasurer, and Charles L. Smith, 
superintendent. 

The Chelsea Box Co. here is adding a fourth band saw to 
its equipment. This concern began business about a year 
ago and it reports orders being received faster than they can 
be filled. Recently the capital stock of the company was in- 
creased from $50,000 to $100,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


June 10—Government price fixing for southern pine lum- 
ber for commercial use is practically certain, according to 
reports which have been received here from Washington. 
These reports are to the effect that the committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, headed by John 
H. Kirby, president of the association, which went to Wash- 
ington to confer with the War Industries Board in an effort 
to prevent Government price fixing, failed of its purpose. 
Lumber manufacturers are “up in the air,’ to use their 
own expression, as to what effect the proposed action of 
the Government will have. While they insist that they are 
in no way desirous of opposing any step which the Gov- 
ernment officials believe necessary to aid in winning the war, 
they contend that the only fair proposition is for the Gov- 
ernment to go all the way and if prices are fixed for the 
retailer they should also be fixed to the consumer. 

Wholesale lumber dealers especially are fearful of the 
result of the Government’s action, as they believe it will 
mean their destruction. Already many of the dealers are 
preparing to call their salesmen in off the road, as they 
feel that with Government fixed prices there will be no 
competition and no occasion for going after commercial 
business. They are making it plain that under any circum- 
stances they will give the Government the first call on any 
material they can furnish. 

Aside from this situation the labor question is still the 
paramount issue in the lumber mills. The situation is daily 
growing worse, while at the same time the demand for 
material is growing rapidly. Mill stocks are badiy broken 
and many of the yards are without material to supply the 
trade. The car situation is again tightening up. The 
market continues high. 

Considerable work on the army cantonments and flying 
fields is in progress in this section. Among the big projects 
under way are sewage and disposal plants requiring the 
expenditure of over $1,000,000. A number of new ware- 
houses are being built, all of these improvements indicating 
that the army camps will be made permanent. 

The work of rebuilding and extending the Galveston sea 
wall is now well under way and will require an expendi- 
ture of about $2,000,000. The extension will cover a length 
of about two miles and the original shipment of material for 
the work included 5,000 piles and 1,500,000 feet of lumber 
along with several trainloads of rock and cement. 

The keel for ship No. 18 was laid in the yards of the Na- 
tional Shipbuilding company at Orange last Monday and the 
vessel will be built in record time. It will be a sister ship 
to the War Marvel, which was reputed as the largest wooden 
ship ever floated. The Chamber of Commerce at Orange 
has offered a free site to the Gulf State Shipbuilding Co. of 
Dallas for the establishment of a concrete shipbuilding plant. 

The hardwood industry in Texas and the Southwest is 
rapidly gaining a prominent place in the lumber world, as 
shown by reports of manufacturers to inquiries regarding 
the general situation. Within the last six weeks inquiries 
on hardwood have generally increased from about 25 to 50 
per cent. A large part of the demand is from box, furniture 


and vehicle manufacturers, chiefly for Government work. 
Some dealers report heavy demands from railroad and oil 
companies, and a few inquiries have been received for bridge 
plank for western trade. There is little demand from sash, 
door and blind factories. In the case of two-thirds of the 
manufacturers of hardwood total orders have decreased, 
chiefly because they are not taking on any new orders. 
They report that it would require anywhere from a week to 
two months to ship out total orders on hand, working under 
normal conditions. Stocks in most cases are below normal. 
Two dealers report car supply about normal, two about 25 
percent short, one 50 percent short, several report condi- 
tions improved. The general outlook for business is reported 


good. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


June 10.—The volume of new business being booked by the 
mills in and around Alexandria last week was not as heavy 
as during the previous week, but the prices continue to im- 
prove. The falling off of new orders is attributed to the un- 
certainty as to whether the Government is going to put prices 
on commercial lumber or not, and the general opinion is that 
the lineyard men, wholesalers and retailers are waiting to see 
what the outcome will be before placing any large amount of 
orders. Stocks are very badly broken, and many orders are 
being rejected on this account; and what stocks are on hand 
are very badly broken. Dimension No. 2 is almost exhausted 
in this section, with many of the mills not having over one 
and two cars on hand, and others putting the majority of this 
grade of stock thru the dry kiln in order to fill orders now on 
the books. The assortment of No. 1 dimension is also badly 
broken, and stocks are going fast. One-inch lumber, such as 
shiplap, boards and fencing, moves in large volume and prices 
are improving daily. With the new requirements of the Govern- 
ment for these items it is hard to predict just where prices 
and stocks will go, as the mills have very low supplies of all 
these items, with orders on hand to take most of what can be 
produced for many months. Number 2 boards, No. 2 shiplap 
and Nos. 2 and 3 fencing are leading in the movement. 

Uppers, such as B&better, B, C, and D, are showing a 
larger movement than for many months previous. Espe- 
cially is B&better moving in large quantities. Finish in 
B&better surfaced two sides and B&better rough shows a 
very substantial increase in both movement and prices. 

Government requirements for all classes of lumber still are 
heavy. Especially is the demand strong for 8x12-inch up to 
12x12-inch and larger, 1905 merchantable, 2- to 40-foot lineal 
average, with dense merchantable leading. Most of this class 
of lumber is going to eastern points. 

A few orders from the Mexican market have been booked 
at prices that are very encouraging, and the demand is ex- 
pected to increase from now on. Local sales still hold a very 
important position with the mills here, and the volume con- 
tinues to show a steady improvement. Local building is 
heavier than for many months, with new permits being issued 
every day. Farmers are also making extensive improvements 
of all kinds. 

The car supply is very good in this section, with very few, 
if any, complaining. 

Stringers, caps, ties and sills are all called for more heavily 
than for many months, and the demand shows no letting up. 
Paving block stock also shows an improvement, one mill in 
this section recently booking an order for 1,000,000 feet at 
very satisfactory prices. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


June 10.—-Conditions in this territory seem to be prac- 
cally unchanged as regards demands for southern pine. There 
has been a fairly large amount of car material placed with 
the mills by the bureaus during the last week, as well as a 
small amount of other material. The mills that are in 
shape for getting out car material are, generally speaking, 
well loaded with orders, and the emergency bureau has 
just addressed a circular letter to the mills urging that they 
handle as many of the car material orders sent them as pos- 
sible. The mills that are not in position to get out car ma- 
terial are pretty well caught up with their Government orders, 
but it is understood that the bureaus have many orders which 
will be distributed in the immediate future. 

Mills and dealers bend their efforts toward shipping all 
commercial orders on their books prior to the proposed ad- 
vance in freight rates, which will become effective soon, and 
they have been facilitated in this effort by cars being a little 
more plentiful on certain lines. However, shippers on some 
lines contend that they can not see any improvement in the 
car situation. 

This vicinity has been visited during the last week or 
ten days by considerable bad weather, which has had the 
usual bad effect upon logging and sawmilling, as well as in- 
terfering materially with the loading of air dried lumber. 

Labor conditions continue very disturbing, with no relief 
in sight. A number of embargoes have recently been lifted, 
which enables shippers to reach certain eastern points which 
they have been unable to reach for several months, and it is 
believed that at this time there are fewer embargoes in effect 
than there have been at any other time in the last six or 
eight months. 

J. F. Mars, of Meridian, has recently gone in to the lumber 
business as a wholesaler and manufacturer of southern pine, 
with offices at Jackson, Ala. Mr. Mars is a prominent 
planter, and a few years ago was associated with J. BH. Tartt 
and B. F. Chillcutt in the Mars Lumber Co., a wholesale con- 
cern with offices in this city, but for the last several years 
he has not been engaged in the lumber business. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


June 10.—The Consumers Dyewood Corporation is the 
name of a new industry which has been established in Mobile 
within the last ten days, of which G. A. La Vallee, president 
of the Obex Co., of Marietta, Ohio, is the president. This 
concern will manufacture dyes from logwood and other dye- 
woods to be imported from Haiti, where Mr. La Vallee and 
his associates own the forests from which these woods are 
to be procured. Steamers have already been chartered for 
bringing the logwood and other dyewoods to this port, and 
it is announced that the importations will reach 2,000 tons 
monthly. The capacity of the plant, which will be in opera- 
tion by August 15, will be between 1,800 and 2,000 barrels 
of dyes monthly. The greater part of this output has al- 
ready been sold to the American Woollen Co. of Boston, 
Mass., and the rest to the Obex Co. of Marietta, Ohio. 

Frank J. Parks and John J. Burke, lumber dealers of New 
York City, were here last week to arrange for the purchase 
of large amounts of lumber for the Government. They came 
here to confer with Martin Lindsey, president of the Lindsey 
Lumber & Export Co., from whom they have previously pur- 
chased large amounts of lumber for the Government. They 
declined to give out details of the new contracts which they 
made, but stated they were for very large amounts. 

The development of the United States Steel Corporation’s 
ship yard at Chickasaw goes on as if by magic. Fifty more 
houses for workers are under construction ; the electric street 
car line will be finished and in operation when the work is 
ended, making connection at Prichard with the line from the 
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city, thus affording rapid transit to and from the plant for 
workers living in the city, whose accommodation will be the 
first effort in the operation of the new line, The water 
works, bringing an abundant supply of pure water from 
Eight Mile Creek, sufficient for all household and manufac- 
turing purposes, will be completed by the end of the week; 
while work on playgrounds, ball diamonds and tennis courts 
is being rapidly pushed to completion. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


June 11.—Conditions in St. Louis are very much unset- 
tled as a result of the uncertainty as to how far the Govern- 
ment will go in the fixing of prices for lumber, and just what 
will be the status of the various interests affected. Neither 
wholesalers nor retailers have been inclined to buy during 
the last week. Even the prospect of an increase in freight 
rate has not stirred up any buying. 

The box trade of St. Louis has been hard hit by the short- 
age in labor. One concern, the Columbia Box Co., of which 
J. W. Jarboe is president, is short 500 men. Usually at this 
time of the year it requires about 1,100 men. At present only 
600 men can be had. The demand for boxes is unusual, due 
largely to the Government requirements. The Columbia con- 
cern has a standing offer of $2 to employees for every man 
they are able to bring in. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager for the Grayson-Mcleod Lumber 
Co., has returned from a visit to the mills at Grasonia and 
Prescott, Ark., with glowing accounts of crop conditions in 
Arkansas. “Corn and wheat are in splendid condition, and 
the outlook everywhere is for bumper crops.” he said. “Cot- 
ton conditions have been satisfactory so far. At the high 
prices that prevail, the prospects for business in this State 
are excellent. At the mills the shortage of labor is seriously 
interfering with production.” 

Missouri’s wheat crop for this year is estimated at 50,179,- 
000 bushels, according to a joint crop report for June issued 
by Jewell Mayes, secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, 
and F. A. Logan, fuel agent of the United States Bureau of 
Crop Estimates. The wheat crop showed steady improve- 
ment during May, and now stands at 96, the highwater mark 
for Missouri. The corn prospects are put at 88, the stand be- 
ing generally good, due to careful seed selection. 

The big shipping yards of St. Louis continue to do a good 
business, retailers taking advantage of the service hare to 
order immediate needs for quick shipment. It is expected 
that an exceptionally big business will be done in view of 
a desire of some retailers to anticipate wants before the new 
freight rate advance becomes effective. The retail yards re- 
port an improved business, due to the general desire to make 
summer repairs. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


June 10.—The proposed freight rate advance to take place 
June 25 is having effect on the lumber market, for the whole- 
salers seem to be going to cover temporarily to see what 
the result is going to be. Many of them in booking orders 
before the announcement of the advance failed to insert the 
saving clause giving protection from an advance. Due to this 
situation, wholesalers are urging that shipments be hast- 
ened, The retail yard section, on the other hand, is put- 
ting in a strong demand. Realizing that high prices are 
going to follow the rate advance, a number of dealers are en- 
deavoring to buy timbers and other heavy stuff now, and 
there has been felt already an advance of about $1 a thou- 
sand on dimension and boards, Buying is expected to slow 
down after June 25, and it is speculative whether or not the 
advance in price will be maintained. 

There is little or no complaint about cars now, the general 
supply being better than for the last year or two. There is 
slight difficulty in getting flats and coal cars for moving 
heavy stuff, but the general situation 1s good, 

No relief is shown in the labor situation, which remains 
very acute, with many smal! mills shut down, especially those 
far from the railroads. Many mills will suffer hardship 
by being unable to clean up order files before the rate advance 
takes place, unless the price shoots up. 

According to report by Leon Lock, secretary of the Inland 
Waterway League, and Herbert Bayliss, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of Lake Charles, who recently re- 
turned from Washington, where they conferred with en- 
gineers, members of the Federal Shipping Board and others 
interested in shipping, more aid in the work on the inter- 
coastal canal was promised. They were promised the use 
of one or more dredges just as soon as they are released from 
work they are now used in. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


June 10.—The amount of business transacted in the North 
Carolina pine market during the last week was very small, 
altho the decrease was not quite so noticeable in dressed lum- 
ber. There are many things tending to this condition and 
it is believed the chief of these now is the disposition of the 
Government to regulate prices on lumber sold to the domestic 
or general trade. While it is expected that the lumbermen 
generally will fight this strongly it appears to be a foregone 
conclusion that the Government in arranging for prices dur- 
ing this month at which lumber will be sold for Government 
purposes will also arrange for prices to the trade. Just 
when this will be done can not be said at this time, but the 
effective date will be predicated on when prices for Govern- 
ment material are dispored of. Naturally in the face of these 
conditions and the transportation difficulties retarding ship- 
ment of stock already bought buyers are not disposed to make 
further purchases at this time unless they find it absolutely 
imperative to do so. A quiet market may be looked for, there- 
fore, until lumbermen know just what to expect in the 
way of prices. 

As to labor conditions, it appears that lumber shippers in 
this port have been compelled to pay the advance in rates 
previously mentioned, and as yet nothing has been heard 
from the War Labor Board in Washington as to what steps 
it will take in the matter. From reports that have come 
to hand thus far it appears that those mills having access 
to water shipment have been able to ship out just as much 
lumber in May as they shipped in April, which is one of the 
bright clouds in their horizon. Those mills dependent on 
rail shipment entirely are up against a hard proposition, 
as it appears to be nearly an impossibility to make shipments 
other than for Government use. 

There have been small sales of good rough edge and stock 
boards made during the week for delivery at Virginia points 
and to planing mills in the North Carolina pine belt. This 
business should grow larger than it is at present, but even 
then the mills will be forced to carry some of their good 
stock. Prices received on orders for northern delivery hold 
firm, but it appears some of the mills are willing to make con- 
cersions on stock that can be gotten thru promptly to nearby 
points. There is very little business being done in the rough 
box market for the reasons as given in the first part of this 
letter, Some small sales have been noted at prices slightly 
lower than have been ruling, but most mills are averse to 
lowering their values. Reports received from about forty 
mills show that It cost these mills something over $3 per 
1,000 more to manufacture their rough lumber in April than 


it did in March, and as labor conditions were bad in May and 
production was materially curtailed it stands to reason that 
May costs will equal April if they do not exceed those figures. 
It can be very readily seen from this, therefore, why the 
mills are firmly holding out for a price that allows them a 
fair margin of profit and this fact should be appreciated by 
buyers in trading. 

In dressed lumber, as stated, the demand was not as large 
as during the week previous, but the decrease was not large. 
Number 4 flooring, %-inch, and 7g-inch ceiling were the most 
active items. It appears from recent sales noted that where 
the mills are in position to get shipments thru promptly 
they are not averse to asking more money for their stock and 
do not appear to have much trouble getting it. This naturally 
has strengthened some of the “trailers” and will eventually 
advance the level of the market until other things happen. 
Recent sales of No. 1, }#-inch flooring. have been made at $41 
to $42; No. 1, %-inch ceiling, at $25.75 to $27.75: No. 1, 


~ gg-inch ceiling, at $27 to $29; No. 1, }%-inch partition, at 


$42 to $43. Sales of No. 4, tj-inch flooring for prompt deliv- 
ery have been made during the week at from $30 to $33. 
Roofer prices show no change over what has been previously 
reported. Prices given above are on an f. o. b. Norfolk basis. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


June 10.—The better grades of North Carolina pine, real 
North Carolina pine as it stands in the stump within this 
State, are being demanded in large quantities by the Govern- 
ment and ship building plants of the country. Two of the 
latest North Carolina firms to enter into big contracts with 
the Government are the Kingsdale Lumber Corporation, of 
Lumberton, N. C., and the Tam Creek Lumber Co., of Tam 
Creek, Robeson County, N. C. 

The North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service this 
week is starting on a hunt in certain sections of North Caro- 
lina for a supply of black walnut to be used in making air- 
plane propellers and gun stocks. The farm forestry division 
of the extension service will be aided in locating these timber 
trees in the great forests by boy scouts and agents of the 


War Department. 
LAUREL, MISS. 


June 11.—Altho the southern pine market is active and 
demand good, there has been no material general advance 
during the last fortnight. Conditions are rapidly changing 
and it seems a foregone conclusion that the price of southern 
pine lumber of all grades and dimensions must advance sev- 
eral dollars per thousand within a very short time. 

Advances in wages have recently been made in this section 
of the South which will add $2 to $3 a thousand to cost 
of production, and this together with the increase of 25 per- 
cent in freight rates effective June 25, which will amount to 
$1 to $3 a thousand, will make present prices of lumber look 
small, 

For the first time since the United States entered the war 
has there been a surplus of loading equipment in Laurel. 
During the past week lumber companies have been asked to 
allow empty cars to be stored in their private yards, as the 
station set-out tracks were inadequate to take care of the 
surplus. It is feared this is only a temporary condition, and 
is regrettable that stocks are so badly broken and labor con- 
ditions such that full advantage of the present situation can 
not be taken, 

Orders for hardwoods for Government purposes continue 
to predominate, altho there has.been no appreciable let-up in 
the demand for high grade oak and gum from furniture manu- 
facturers. Dimension stock and box boards are still in ex- 
cellent demand. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


June 10.—Showing their thoroly patriotic spirit in this, as 
in every other action taken by the Government since the be- 
ginning of the war, lumber manufacturers of the Beaumont 
milling district apparently will accept without protest the 
fixing of prices on commercial lumber and timber as now con- 
templated by the Washington authorities. The announcement 
that the Government was seriously considering this step in 
order to enable the private consumer to obtain the material 
at the same prices at which the Government is buying it 
was received without comment by local lumbermen, “We 
have been looking for this for some time,” said one prominent 
millman after reading the dispatch from Washington. 

During the last week there has been but little or no change 
in the lumber market. The demand for all classes of material 
continues to increase, prices are strong and cars are getting 
scarcer. The shortage of labor is still proving a considerable 
handicap in the operation of sawmills, but there has been no 
delay in turning out Government orders. 

Texas yards are buying heavily of all kinds of building 
material and stocks at the mills are still badly broken, 

There has been no change in the hardwood situation, the 
demand for all woods, particularly oak, remaining strong with 
prices unchanged, The car shortage interferes with deliv- 
erles to furniture and box manufacturers, who are buying 
heavily, but Government orders move without interruption. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


June 11.—Two features stand out more prominently than 
usual this week. The first Is the increasing doubt as to the 
attitude of the Government toward the existence of the 
wholesaler, and this doubt grows more pronounced as dele- 
gations or individuals return from Washington where con- 
ferences are so numerous, Preparatory to any possible un- 
favorable development several interests that have operated 
in the past both as wholesale and manufacturing interests 
are arranging to drop the wholesalers’ end of the trade en- 
tirely. The second interesting factor has been the rapid 
extension of the belief that Government prices will shortly 
rule the lumber industry. Quiet warnings are going out 
regarding this, 

In the mean time there has been a very rapidly extending 
demand for lumber for essential or war industries and for 
needs that bear directly upon the Government requirements. 
There is heavy buying of material for munition plants now 
being put together, and for houses and structures demanded 
imperatively for war needs. Railroads call for a larger 
quantity and red tape is disappearing in all deals for lum- 
ber that enter into urgent business needs. 

In the commercial or general building lines matters are 
apparently not changing much. Coal mining operations are 
being extended rapidly where it has been found practical 
to do so for hurried increased capacity. This is a favored 
industry, and Its orders get quick attention. Iron and steel 
mill extensions are being pushed and require much rough 
lumber that fs being pushed thru with the aid of Govern- 
ment officials and inspectors. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. reports brisk demand for lum- 
ber with prices very firm. There is a generally better car 
supply and shipments are being made under more favorable 
conditions. The Kendall company is gradually withdrawing 
from the wholesale trade and giving its time entirely to the 
manufacturing. 

G. M. Chambers, well known in Pittsburgh lumber circles, 
and former secretary of the Kendall Lumber Co, ud 
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more recently the New York representative of the company, 
is now a captain in the U. S. Navy, attached to the ordnance 
department, and in charge of the purchase of lumber sup- 
plies for ships and ship yards. Mr. Chambers is now sta- 
tioned in Washington. 

President H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co. was 
in West Virginia this week on a business trip. He made the 
trip with his automobile, instead of using railroad service. 
J. C. Donges, of the Donges Lumber Co., reports business 
unchanged. There are few developments of moment, this 
company notes, pending a clearing of the atmosphere at 


Washington, 
NEW YORK 


June 11.—The lumber situation continues in an unsettled 
condition, largely because of the prospect of Government 
price fixing. There is, of course, no objection to fixing prices 
for Government use because it is recognized that under 
existing conditions there must be as much uniformity as 
possible in this respect. But when it comes to fixing prices 
commercially or to the public, lumbermen feel that so many 
conditions must be taken into consideration that it would 
be manifestly unfair to a certain class of manufacturers to 
attempt to have a uniform selling price that would apply 
to all on the same basis of competition. While it is be- 
lieved that commercial prices can not be announced until 
Congress has passed legislation permitting prices to be fixed, 
and that this legislation can not be passed before fall, there 
is an unsettling attitude that has an effect on the local 
situation. 

Much attention is paid to the announcement that not- 
withstanding the fact that there has been a decided falling 
off in the number of new private building projects there 
has been a considerable number of alterations, amounting 
in cost from $2,500 to $50.000 each. These have maintained 
a fair balance to the building industry. Federal building 
work, however, continues to be the most prolific source of 
business current at the present time and the program of 
military and naval building requirements is steadily grow- 
ing in size and cost. During May contracts for building 
work involving a total of 1,229 separate operations and 
costing approximately $23,461,000 were awarded in the New 
York territory. This comprises all of New York State, New 
Jersey north of Trenton, and southeastern Connecticut. 
Within the boundaries of Greater New York contracts were 
let for 371 residences at a cost of $2,110,000; eighteen manu- 
facturing buildings, costing $807,000, and a total of 161 
contracts for miscellaneous building projects involving an 
expenditure of about $4,815,000. During May the building 
work on Long Island, exclusive of Brooklyn and Queens, 
included the award of contracts for eight dwellings costing 
about $97,000, two manufacturing projects at a cost of 
$164,000, and thirteen contracts for miscellaneous opera- 
tions to cost approximately $255,000. In northern New 
Jersey 105 contracts for new residences were let at a cost 
of $1,310,000; twenty-six manufacturing buildings costing 
$1,206,000, and ninety-six miscellaneous projects to cost 
about $3,837.000. The contracts for New York State ex- 
clusive of Greater New York amounted to 236 residences, 
costing $1,621,000; fifty manufacturing operations at a 
cost of $1,899,000, and 153 miscellaneous at a cost of $3,- 
581.000. In the New York territory eighteen military con- 
tracts were awarded, costing $1,759,000, At the same time 
new buildings to be erected under the jurisdiction of vart- 
ous Federal departments were announced, the total cost. of 
which will exceed $42,636.000. The contracts for this work 
have not yet been awarded. According to statistics com- 
piled by the F. W. Dodge Co. for April, 1918, it was shown 
that in the New York territory thirty-four contracts for 
multifamily dwellings were let, costing $445,000. There 
were forty-two bank and office buildings placed under con- 
tract, representing an expenditure of more than $586.000. 
The work of this month included eleven churches costing 
$290,000: seventeen clubhouses totaling $874.500; 120 gar- 
ages. $1.062.000: three hotels costing $84.000; seven hos- 
pitals to cost about $246.000; 100 manufacturing plants 
costing approximately $2,668.000; eleven power plants cost- 
ing £141,000; twenty-two stores at $129.000; twenty-eight 
warehouses at a cost of more than $660.000, and twelve 
school buildings representing a. cost of $133.500. Govern- 
ment operations during April were heavy and included sixty- 
four contracts awarded and involving an expenditure of 
approximately $40,906,000. 

Wholesalers are more encouraged over the prospect in 
their line than they have been for several weeks, and with 
so much lumber business in sight prospects are promising. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


June 12.—The spruce manufacturers in Boston are greatly 
dissatisfied with the Government prices established for spruce 
materials. They claim that they can not manufacture at the 
present prices, and that if the Government does not soon come 
to the rescue mills will have to be shut down. One manu- 
facturer is quoted as saying that he will be unable to send 
men into the woods next winter if this price level continues. 
Government relief is coming, however, according to reports. 
The spruce men are still getting all the Government orders 
they can possibly handle, 

Secretary Arthur M. Moore, of the Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, is in receipt of the following copy 
of a letter from Director General of Railroads McAdoo to 
the presidents of the various New England and Canadian 
roads: “Following from regional director dated June 6, can- 
celing embargo of April 29 on shipment of lumber, lath, 
shingles etc.: Cancel my embargo dated April 28, effective 
April 29, on shipments of lumber, lath, shingles etc. when 
destined east of line drawn thru Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Parkers- 
burg, Charleston etc. This will be regulated by the embargo 
of southern roads. For your information this embargo has 
been modified with exception of thru Cincinnati gateway.” 
Mr. Moore says that this is encouraging, but it does not 
really clear things up much, as the clogging of any one road 
will lock up the line. 

The hardwood men tell the same story about not being able 
to get material thru. Transportation is still as tight as a 
drum. There is much inquiry for black walnut and hickory. 

The Eastern Shook & Wooden Package Box Association 
will hold a meeting in Boston June 13. J.C. Nellis, secretary- 
manager of the National Emergency Bureau of the Wooden 
Box Industry at Washington, D. C., is to make an address 
outlining the valuable work this bureau is conducting in 
Washington during war time. 

This week saw the beginning of the construction on Cam- 
bridge Common of a great naval camp by the Navy Depart- 
ment. William Crane, the well known Boston contractor, 
who has recently done much valuable work for the Govern- 
ment, is in charge of the job. Already the first foundations 
are down and only seventy days is allowed for the job. There 
will be about twenty or more buildings erected and they will 
house and school one entire division of the United States 
naval radio school now situated in fourteen of the buildings 
at Harvard University. More than 2,500,000 feet of lumber, 
mostly spruee boarding, North Carolina pine flooring and 
roofers, and spruce dimension, will go into the construction 
the next two months. The buildings will be temporary con- 
struction and will be removed after the war. 


él 





The submarine scare occasioned by the Hun raid off the 
Atlantic coast is still causing much uneasiness among the 
southern traders. They have their hands full of trouble, any- 
way, and this is simply one more straw added to their load. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


June 11.—The lumber business in this locality is very 
active—if the dealer is in on Government work, but if not, 
there’s nothing doing. Commercial shipments to this city 
are not to be thought of, and the volume of business that 
can be done with points outlying is limited on account of 
embargoes and transportation conditions. 

All kinds of lumber are in strong demand, and both whole- 
sale and retail prices are high, altho some of the retailers 
are practically thru with business, as all that they have in 
stock is a few odds and ends. Probably southern pine, 
North Carolina pine and hemlock are further behind in sup- 
ply than the others, because these are the lines that the 
Government is using most of. Oak timbers are also in extra 
strong demand now on account of the spurt in wooden 
vessel construction lately. Since the countermanding of 
Admiral Bowles’ anti-wood ship orders, there has been a 
revival of enthusiasm in this line, which extends to those 
who were planning activity in smaller craft, such as coast- 
ing schooners, barges etc. The Government has authorized 
the enlargement of the New York Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion’s plant to nearly double its size, and work on this is 
being rushed with big gangs of men, The extension will 
be southward from the present plant, on the south side of 
Newton Creek, and extends clear to the Welsback plant— 
several thousand feet more of river frontage. The T-hoat 
activity during the last week has also spurred ship building, 
and the Fourth of July launching program will probably re- 
ceive a push from the Delaware River that will be felt in 
Berlin. 

Dwelling work is being rushed now on other work as well 
as the Government’s housing campaign, but other classes 
of building work are necessarily slow because the men and 
materials can not be had. and there is a lot of trouble to 
secure permission to build. Some delay was experienced 
last week on the Government operation at Elmwood, when 
the steam shovel men quit work until their labor disputes 
were adjusted. 

Persons desiring to enter the State Forestry Academy 
will be examined at Harrisburg on June 18 and 19. Both 
physical and mental examinations will be held. The ap- 
plicants must be 18 years of age or over, and after the ex- 
aminations they will be assigned to work in the forests for 
two months. On Sept. 1 the first fifteen will be assigned 
to the academy. Graduates are assigned to active duty in 
the State forests. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


June 10.—Twin city lumbermen are well satisfied with 
present shipping facilities, the movement of lumber by rail 
and water going forward satisfactorily. Demand is good and 
prices remain high. 

The opening of a casket factory at the Weideman-Lindem 
plant in Marinette opens a new field. Only the choicest of 
lumber is used in the manufacture of the caskets. While the 
venture is in its infancy, the promoters believe that it will 
expand rapidly. 

Harry Haslanger, general manager of the Marinette & 
Menominee Box Co., went to Washington, D, C., leaving Satur- 
day, to attend a meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Box Manufacturers. 

The strike among the workmen in the Oconto Co.’s mills 
has been settled, the men receiving the desired advance in 
wages. The Holt Lumber Co. also advanced the pay of its 
men. 

The securing of contracts for a large number of boats for 
France has stimulated matters at the Sturgeon Bay ship yards 
and insures work for mauy hands for several years. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


June 11.—Despite several adverse influences in the market, 
business has been very good here, in a comparative sense, 
There is a very large volume of inquiry, but lumber is so hard 
to get that the volume of business actually placed does not 
measure up as it ordinarily would, Lumbermen, and retailers 
especially, are awaiting with great interest the result of the 
negotiations at Washington over lumber prices. Apparently 
most of the retailers are resigned to a lower price than they 
would hope to have fixed and stand ready to charge up the 
difference against what they have paid to profit and loss. 
Most of them, however, have smaller stocks than usual and 
for that reason will suffer a minimum loss if the price is fixed 
low. 

Generally, however, there will be considerable relief when a 
decision is announced, for then manufacturer, retailer and 
consumer will know just where they are and there will be no 
more uncertainties, 

The wheat won’t have to wait. The campaign to enroll 
harvest hends for the midMe western flelds carried on lost 
week netted more than 12,000 men in the two Kansas Cities, 
and in other cities in the Seuthwest twice as many more have 
been enrolled. In the big wheat districts whole towns will 
turn out at the height of the harvest to help the farmers of 
the neighborhood, and with the regular harvest army there are 
expected to be nearly enough men in an emergency to harvest 
every grain of the hnge crop. Besides the men who registered 
here several hundred telegrams and letters were received from 
men in other cities saying that parties were being made up to 
come to the fields and asking the managers of the Kansas City 
campaign to arrange work for them. This will be attended to 
by the labor departments of the States and the branches of 
the Federal labor department. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


June 10.—The contract for the erection of 590 houses 
to accommodate the additions made to the working force of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s .shin yard at Sparrows 
point, near Baltimore, was awarded last week to the En- 
gineering Construction Co., of this city, and the work is 
to be started immediately. The houses will be erected at 
Dundalk, and be of hollow tile, instead of frame and shin- 
gles as at first intended. Contracts for the sash and doors 
and wood work are already being figured on, and work on 
them will soon be in full swing. The amount involved in 
the operation is about £3,000.000. 

J. McD. Price, who left Baltimore several months ago for 
Yancy county, North Carolina, to take charge of a lumbering 
operation there launched by Interests identified with the 
J. M. Card Lumber Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., is back, 
having disposed of his share in the enterprise to the J. M. 
Card Co. Mr. Price, it is said, was actuated solely by per- 
sonal reasons, which are not in any way connected with 
business. He is once more taking up his former lines, 
and looking after his wholesale connections. Of course, he 
has been cordially welcomed back by his many friends. 

C. 8. Powell. of the C. 8 Powell Lumber Co., Inc., of New 
York, stopped off et Baltimore last week on his way down to 
Norfolk, Va., where he was to meet Colonel Beckett, of the 


British Ministry of Shipping. Mr. Powell’s company main- 
tains a large distributing yard at Norfolk, where large 
quantities of spruce intended for the Britsish Government 
are stored, ready for export. The spruce is of a high grade, 
such as is called fur in aeroplane construction. 

C, A. Hanscom, head of the Morgan Millwork Co., of this 
city, handlers of sash, doors and other millwork, is in Maine, 
having gone north to install his wife tn thelr summer home 
there, as has been his annual custom for years. 

Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., North Carolina pine whole- 
salers, is so submerged in the work of securing workers for 
the ordnance department that he finds it by no means easy 
to give attention to his regular business affairs. All day 
long streams of applicants call, and hours of his time are thus 
taken up daily. Being animated by a high sense of patriot- 
ism, Mr. Dill is giving freely of his time and energy to assiat 
the country in the difficult task of recruiting an adequate 


force. 
OTTAWA, ONT. 


June 10.—Conditions are quiet on the local lumber market. 
Prices have not changed for some time. Dry stocks are not 
very plentiful owing to the fact that the cut in this district 
was rather a short one, 

Transportation problems have been met in a way by the 
opening of the canal and lake route to the United States and 
already several barges are here loading lumber for points in 
America, 


(Corcluded on Page 66) 
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British Columbia and Washington 


Red Cedar Shingles 

















These shingles are as nearly 
perfect as can be manufac. 
tured, in our splendid mill 
plant at NEW WESIMIN- 
STER, B.C. equipped with the 
latest improved machinery. It 
is the /argest and best equipped 
shingle mill ever built. Our 
shingles are all inspected, and 
kept uniform, and we stand * 
back of our shingles with our 
personal guarantee as to grade. 
TRADE MARK 

Correspondence Solicited. Grading rules 

and descriptive matter gladly furnished, 


WE WANT SALESMEN. 


SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


909 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Box Factory-Specials) 


ON HAND—DRY 
100.000 feet 4-4 Western Pine, Fir and Larch Boards. 


100,000 feet 4-4 No. 4 Oregon White Pine Boards. 
100,000 feet 5-4 No. 3 and 4Com. Oregon White Pine or 


No. 1 Box. 
100,000 feet os. sue 4Com. Oregon White Pine or 


lo. 1 Box. 

100,000 feet 6-4x12’’ No. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White 
Pine or No. 1 Box. 

200,000 feet 4-4 x 6” or 8” or 10” or12” No. 2 Common 
Oregon White Pine Boards. 

300,000 feet 4-4 x 6” or 8” or 10” or 12” No. 3 Common 
Oregon White Pine Boards. 

200,000 feet 4-4 No. 3 & Better Idaho White Fir Boards, 

10 Cars Oregon White Pine 4 foot No. 2 Lath. 


Address inquiries to our Chicago Office. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
General Office, SEATTLE, 835 Heary Building 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 




















Dunn Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON , 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg.. SEATTLE, V. ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady. Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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‘PORT LAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA 7.0 oe 











Chas. RR. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 





St. ar Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 
Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 


Fir os 
Cedar I ULIING 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Company 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE, 











The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 

per, printing and apomel ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
fie’ es aad when closed is 444 x8}¢ inches. Price, postpaid, one 
on, 1.00; six copies, $5.50; twelve copies, $10.00. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








J. M. Thompson, of the Newell Lumber Co., of Eunice, La., 
was in Chicago this week calling on the hardwood trade. 


Vv. F. Mashek, president of the Pilsen Lumber Co., re- 
turned Wednesday from a week spent at the mill at Bay- 
field, Wis. 

D. P. Upshaw, of the Duncan Mill & Lumber Co., Cairo, 
Ill., was in Chicago Wednesday and called on local hardwood 
lumbermen. 

A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley Lumber Co., and his family 
spent the week end on an auto trip to Beloit, Wis., and other 
Badger State points. 

Charles 8. B. Smith, Chicago representative of the Babcock 
Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., spent part of the week on a 
sales trip in Michigan and Indiana. 


W. L. Godley, Chicago representative for the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., visited several Michi- 
gan points on a sales trip this week. 


J. N. Wolett, of the Aberdeen Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was in Chicago during the week, conferring with Roland 8. 
Utley, Chicago representative of the company. 


T. 8. Dennis, of the Dennis Lumber Co,, Kansas City, Mo., 
was in Chicago Thursday and expected to visit Detroit, Mich., 
and Milwaukee, Wis., before returning home. 


George J. Farnsworth, president of the Oconto*’Co. and the 
Bay de Noquet Co., returned Wednesday from a week’s visit 
at the mills at Oconto, Wis., and Nahma, Mich. 


John A, Graham, well known timberland owner of Braden- 
town, Fla., and brother-in-law of George D. Griffith, of George 
D. Griffith & Co., was in Chicago this week on business. 


C. B. Flinn, of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., spent Thurs- 
day as the guest of A. A. Henry, of the company, who is now 
in charge of the Y. M. C. A. work at Camp Grant, Rockford, 
Ill. 

Robert Filberg, of the Milwaukee Basket Co., and Herb. 
F. Miller, of Milwaukee, Wis., sales representative of the 
Marathon Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., were in Chicago 
Monday. 


George B®. Merrill, of Salt Lake City, Utah., president of 
the Gem State Lumber Co., operator of many retail yards in 
the West, was in Chicago Monday on his way. to Washington 
on business. 

Jacob Mortenson, well known Chicago lumberman, who has 
been spending the last few months in California, returned to 
Chicago this week, reporting himself as feeling fine and his 
golf game up to mark. 

George A. Hoene, sales manager of the International Lum- 
ber Co., returned Monday from a trip among eastern lumber 
markets and left Wednesday for the mills at International 
Falls and Spooner, Minn. 


Frank D. Wherritt, manager of the Houston (Tex.) office 
of the Sabine Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and formerly in 
charge of the Chicago sales office, was in Chicago part of the 
week and greeted many of his old friends. 


Porter Paddock, secretary and treasurer of the Porter 
Lumber Co., of Springfield, Ill., has been accepted for over- 
seas service in Y. M. C. A. work with the American army 
and will leave shortly to assume his new post. 


Charles W. Myers, manager of the hardwood lumber de- 
partment of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., spent a part of the week calling on the Chicago trade. 
He pronounced the hardwood trade active but stock lists 
showing a scarcity of many items. 


Cyrus C. Shafer, of the Cyrus C. Shafer Lumber Co., and 
Charles G. Powell, of the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber 
Co., of South Bend, Ind., were in Chicago Tuesday attending 
the funeral of the late Thomas 8. McFarland, of Cairo, IIL, 
former Chicago hardwood lumberman. 


L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, La., advertising manager 
of the Southern Pine Association, was in Chicago Wednesday 
and went from here to New York, where he expected to at- 
tend on Friday the conference of all the building interests 
which was called by the American Institute of Architects. 


H. R. Isherwood, of the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, expected to 
leave for Rochester, N. Y., the latter part of the week to join 
Paul S. Collier, secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York, on a visit among retail lum- 
bermen of the Empire State. 


W. H. Weller, formerly secretary of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, lately located at 
Huntington, W. Va., has organized the Offutt Morgan Lum- 
ber Co., to operate mills in Boone County, West. Virginia. 
Associated with him are O. M. Brown, G. A. Koontz, M. A, 
Simms and PB. BE. Williams, all of Huntington. 


The War Department in its recent announcement of branch 
offices for the inland traffic service designated the Chicago 
office as the Southern Pacific Building, 85 Jackson Boule- 
vard, with R. B. Robertson in charge. The territory of the 
Chicago district office includes the State of Illinois north of 
the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railway; Iowa, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


Owen M. Bruner, of the Owen M. Bruner Co., wholesale 
lumber merchant, Philadelphia, Pa., is in Washington, D. 
C., sizing up the price question and looking over conditions 
in general. Incidentally, he is singing the praises of the 
wholesaler, declaring that everybody is a wholesaler these 
days except the owner of the logs. “God made the trees,” 
he said, “but everybody between the logger and. the con- 
sumer these days is a wholesaler, including the banker.’ 


C. L. Strey, who has been vice president and general man- 
ager of the R. T. Feltus Lumber Co. since its incorporation 
in September last year, has resigned and expects to engage 
in business for himself in Chicago. R. T. Feltus, president 
of the company, made the announcement of the change on 
Tuesday and told of the addition of George J. Nave to the 
sales force of the company. Mr. Nave was formerly con- 
nected with the Curtis Sash & Door Co. and is well informed 
on the lumber needs of consumers in this territory. 


H. Schenker, of the Kootenai Box & Manufacturing Co., 
Spirit Lake, Idaho, spent the week in Chicago examining 
into the box situation. Reports current in the Inland Empire 
regarding the box situation are very conflicting and many 
of the box manufacturers do not know where they stand; 
consequently Mr. Schenker decided to come east and do some 
investigating. The demand for boxes is good enough, but 
the manufacturers feel the need of direct representation in 
the eastern markets now that more and more of their product 


. is being shipped east. 





Perley Lowe, the veteran Chicago lumberman, stepped 
about just a little bit more lively Thursday, if such a thing 
is possible, when the news was flashed to him from Wesley 
hospital that again he was a grandfather. Harold Wilder, 
jr., is the name of the young man and the best word was 
conveyed about the mite’s mother, who is a daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lowe. The young American’s daddy, Lieut. Harold 
Wilder, is now with Uncle Sam’s aviation forces in France, 
and the glad tidings were cabled to him. On receipt of the 
news no doubt he will fly higher than ever ‘over there.” 


E. R. Hutchins, Wilburn Hatterly, jr., and Dwight H. Davis, 
who were in Washington last week acting with a special com- 
mitee of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association conferring 
with Government officials as to the use of fir in refrigerator 
cars, reported on their return to Chicago a very satisfactory 
hearing and are much pleased with the results. Joseph N. 
Teal, of Portland, Ore., attorney for the association, was in 
Chicago Monday enroute to Washington, while Ralph H. 
Burnside, of Raymond, Wash., president of the association, 
was in Chicago, Thursday on his way home from there. 


Harold A. Fall, son of H. T. Fall, Chicago manager of 
the Red River Lumber Co., came home this week from the 
aviation field at Waco, Tex., and surprised his father and 
mother with the announcement of a commission as second 
lieutenant. Young Fall, who is 22 years old, entered the 
flying service of Uncle Sam five months ago when he went 
to Champaign, Ill, to attend the ground school of the avia- 
tion service there. After putting in several weeks studying 
there he was sent to Waco, where he has been one of the 
real bird men since. He is on a brief furlough and then will 
report back to Waco for further orders. 


Since the program of the tournament of the Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association of Chicago was issued a few days ago a 
new event has been added. That is the J. E. Kelley trophy, 
for the best net score on odd holes, in the morning play, 
with full handicap to apply. The tournament will be held 
Tuesday at the Flossmoor Country Club and many out-of- 
town golfers are expected to be there with their “eagle eyes” 
on some of the cups. W. BE. (‘Billy’) Foye, of Omaha, Neb., 
whose presence each year strikes terror to the hearts of those 
who compete for the championship, will be in Chicago Mon- 
day in order to give himself a tryout over the course. W. F. 
Johnson, of Indianapolis, Ind., will be here a day earlier, 
intending to get two days of practice before the tournament 
gets into motion. 





A LITTLE MISS WHO DID HER BIT 


Some day after the great war is over and the American 
Red Cross honors those to whom honor rightly belongs, little 
Miss Irene Caroline Spencer, 
of Chicago, should have a 
medal, and a gold one, too, 
because she did “her bit’? in 
a truly wonderful way. 

When the recent Red Cross 
Drive was on little Miss 
Irene, who is but’ three 
months past two years of 
age, was on duty at West 
Sixty-sixth and Paulina 
streets in Chicago. 

“Help de Red _ Cross! 
Please help de Red Cross!” 
the little mite would say, and 
there was hardly a passerby 
who did not answer her ap- 
peal with a nickel or a dime. 
That Miss Irene “let no one 
escape,” which was the Red 
Cross slogan everywhere, is 
evidenced in the results of her 
efforts. She was on duty for 
thirteen hours, and her aver- 
age hourly collection was $5, 
making the total amount she 
obtained $65, so that the 
soldier and sailor boys might 
have medicine and care and 
bandages. 

As the accompanying il- 
lustration shows, Miss Irene 
was properly gowned for her 
role as Red Cross solicitor, 
and the box into which the nickels and dimes were chucked 
had the Red Cross insignia. Some day when the great war 
ends 4nd the boys come home perhaps one of the proudest 
to stand at a street corner and see the line of victorious 
lads pass by will be Miss Irene, just a little older and just 
a little more sedate, maybe, but with her heart beating fast 
in the knowledge that the boys in review were her boys, too, 
and that while they were away she did “her bit,” even tho 
she was but slightly more than two years old. 

Little Miss Irene lives with her proud parents at 1656 
West Sixty-sixth street in Chicago, and her daddy, John A. 
Spencer, is a lumberman. Mr. Spencer is a member of the 
Chicago sales office of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and he is 
sure enthusiastic over what his little daughter did for the 
soldier and sailor boys who have gone to throttle the Hun. 


MISS IRENE SPENCER 





INAUGURATES HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT 


The Hilgard Lumber Co., of Chicago, announces that it 
has inaugurated a hardwood department with L. L. Clore in 
charge. Mr. Clore, who is an experienced hardwood map, 
having been for the last several years with the Three States 
Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., is now in the South, where 
he will spend some time visiting the mills. The Hilgard 
Lumber Co., which has five pine mills in Texas, found it 
necessary to inaugurate a hardwood department because the 
mills in the Lone Star State have been cutting considerable 
hardwood within recent months. Consequently the com- 
pany, from its Chicago sales office, will wholesale southern 
hardwoods, principally oak, gum and ash. 





CORRECTING A MISTAKEN IMPRESSION 


Last week, when it became certain that because of the 
strike of press feeders the paper would be late in reaching 
its readers, the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN bulletined to a num- 
ber of retail association secretaries its dispatches from Wash- 
ington covering the lumber price fixing situation that were 
printed on page 31 of the June 8 issue. Some of the secre- 
taries then bulletined to their members this information 
together with a letter on the subject they had received from 
Attorney Boyle. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has learned within the last day 
or two that reports have been industriously circulated in 
Chicago and elsewhere that.it had sent out a bulletin to re- 
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tailers advising them not to buy lumber now, as prices were 
to be fixed by the Government. Such report, of course, is 
absolutely untrue and without foundation and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN makes this statement in order that its friends and 
the trade generally may know the facts. 





A TRANSPLANTED CITIZEN OF STANDING 


A typical illustration of the developing of the timber and 
lumber industries in this country from the old white pine for- 
ests of Michigan to those of Minnesota and thence on to the 
fir, cedar and spruce regions of the north Pacific coast is 
found in the career of Wells Gilbert, a prominent lumberman 
and timberman of Portland, Ore., who has since the war be- 
gan taken a prominent part in a number of war activities. 

Mr. Gilbert is chairman of the American field service and 
of the Armenian and Syrian drives and is also chairman of the 
Portland Soldiers and Sailors’ Club. 

Wells Gilbert is a native of Michigan. His father, Giles 
Gilbert, was a lumberman, at one time being associated with 
the late E. K. Wood of San Francisco, who was a classmate of 
his and a member of the same regiment in the Civil War, the 
17th New York volunteers, who went out at the first call. 
Later his father was associated with A. W. Wright, of Sagi- 
naw, in lumber operations. In 1887 the family moved to 
Duluth, where his father became a partner of O. T. Higgins, 
of Olean, N. Y., and his son, Frank W. Higgins, who afterward 
became governor of New York. Wells Gilbert was graduated 
from Cornell in 1893, but as his father at that time was not 





WELLS GILBERT, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Lumberman Prominent in War Activities 


in active business young Gilbert entered the Russell & Miller 
Milling Co., having flour mills at West Superior, Wis., as 
freight man, later acting as manager for the receivers. In 
1898 he became freight man for the Duluth Imperial Mills 
and in 1899 represented that concern in Cleveland, Ohio. 
With the dissolution of the United States Flour Mill Co., 
owner of the flour trust, Mr. Gilbert went to Aberdeen, Wash., 
in 1900 and blocked up a tract of timber now owned by S. EB. 
Slade, of San Francisco, and Clifford Weatherwax, of Aber- 
deen. That year he went to Portland and began blocking up 
land on the Wilson River for the Wilson River Lumber Co. 
and two years later he moved to Goldendale, Wash., where he 
remained for three years, purchasing for Portland people a 
tract of pine and also operating a small mill plant there. 

In 1905 Mr. Gilbert began purchasing lands in Linn and 
Lane counties in Oregon for the Drew Timber Co., of which he 
is manager. In the meantime he bought a tract of pine in 
Jefferson County for the Olean Land Co., of which he is presi- 
dent. He is also president of the Wilson River Lumber Co., 
the principal stockholders of which are the Higgins estate and 
the Gilbert estate. He is also treasurer and manager of the 
Klickitat White Pine Co. In 1906 Mr. Gilbert returned to 
Portland, where he has since resided. He is treasurer of the 
Oregon Forest Fire Association and director in the Linn 
County Fire Association and the Tri-County Tax Association. 
He has always taken an active interest in all matters pertain- 
ing to the betterment of the lumber and timber business. As 
stated at the outset, Mr. Gilbert well illustrates the trend of 
lumber industry from the old white pine North to the Pacific 
coast. 


LOCAL LUMBERMEN TO PLAY GOLF 

Next Tuesday ! 

Many of the local lumbermen surely have it in mind, be- 
cause it will be a “red letter” event in their prosaic lives of 
merchandising boards. 

It is almost needless to say that golf is on the cards and 
the twelfth annual tournament of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago will be staged at the Flossmoor Country 
Club. 

Rain or Shine! 

That is what the announcement states, and the announce- 
ment is true, because what do golfers care about a little rain 
anyway, even tho the weather man might be unkind? But 
every local golfer has a*secret hope in his heart that the 
weather man will be on his good behavior Tuesday and furnish 
the same brand of sunshine he did at Flossmoor last year, 
when the day was one of the glorious kind. 

The tournament is open to all members of the Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association of Chicago, and that means many visitors, 
because the ranks include some of the best lumbermen golfers 
in the country. The arrangements for the tournament are 
complete. 
Illinois Central Railroad and trains will leave the city at 
frequent intervals during the day. Those desiring to drive 
out in their autos will find excellent macadam roadway all 
the way, going south to Fifty-fifth Street (Garfield Boule- 
vard), west to Western Avenue, and south thru Homewood to 
the Idlewild Golf Club, and then turn to the right for Floss- 
moor. Luncheon will be served at the club and in the eve- 
ning the annual dinner, which is a big annual event at which 
the cups and trophies are awarded will take place. The list 
of events is as follows: 

1, Championship.—Lowest gross score 36 holes, medal play. 
Morning and afternoon play; the winners of this event will 
be awarded a gold medal, the runner-up, a silver medal. 
Medals are presented by the Lumbermen’s Golf Association. 

2. The AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN cup.—Lowest gross score, 
18 holes, afternoon play; the winner to have his name en- 
graved thereon and to have custody of same for the ensuing 
year. This cup to become the property of the player who shall. 
win it three times. Presented by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The winner will also be awarded a gold medal ; the runner-up, 
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a silver medal. 
Golf Association. 


3. The Stillwell cup.—Lowest gross score, 36 holes, morn- 
ing and afternoon play. The winner to have his name en- 
graved thereon and have custody of same for the ensuing 
year. This cup to become the property of the player who 
shall win it three times. Presented by Addison Stillwell. 

4. The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago cup.—Lowest 
net score, 18 holes, afternoon play, full handicap to apply. 
Only players having a handicap of 12 or more are eligible in 
this event. The winner to have his name engraved thereon 
and have custody of same for the ensuing year. The cup to 
become the property of the player who shall win it three 
times. Presented by the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 
The winner will also be awarded a gold medal ; the runner-up, 
a silver medal. Medals are presented by the Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association. 

5. The Hettler cup.—Match play against bogey, 18 holes, 
afternoon play, % handicap to apply. The winner to have his 
name engraved thereon and have custody of same for the 
ensuing year. The cup to become the property of the player 
who shall win it three times. Presented by Herman H. 
Hettler. The winner will also be awarded a gold medal pre- 
sented by the Lumbermen’s Golf Association. 

6. The W. J. Foy cup.—Match play against par 36 holes all 
day play, three-quarters handicap to apply. The winner to 
have his name engraved thereon and have custody of the same 
for the ensuing year. The cup to become the property of the 
player who shall win it twice. Presented by W. P Foy. The 
winner will also be awarded a gold medal presented by the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association. 

7. The president’s cup.—Best choice net score on 18 holes, 
full handicap to apply. Only those playing full 36 holes are 
eligible in this event. Presented by President J. W. Embree. 

8. C. J. True trophy.—Approach and putting contest on 
ninth (9th) hole, open to all players having a par or better 
score, afternoon play, on the eighteenth (18th) hole. Com- 
plete details of this event will be announced on the day of 
tournament. Presented by C. J. True. 

9. E. C. Crossett trophy.—Best net score on odd holes (1, 3, 
5, 7, 9, 11, 18, 15, 17), afternoon play, full handicap to apply. 
Presented by HE. C. Crossett. 

10. McEwen Ransom trophy.—Best net score on even holes 
all day play, full handicap to apply. Presented by McEwen 
Ransom, 

11. John Hansen Trophy.—Lowest gross score, morning or 
afternoon play, made on second (2nd) hole. Presented by 
John Hansen. 

12. Half century—trophy. 

13. Flight events—five. Medal play, full handicap to ap- 
ply, afternoon play. The handicap committee will divide 
the players into five flights according to handicaps assigned. 

First flight trophy presented by L. EF. Rollo. 

Second flight trophy presented by R. L. Jurden. 

Third flight trophy presented by George Osgood. 

Fourth flight trophy presented by J. C. McLachlin. 

Fifth flight trophy presented by H. H. Hettler. 

The officers of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chi- 
cago are as follows: President, J. W. Embree; vice presi- 
dent, C. M. Smalley ; secretary-treasurer, Frank H. Burnaby ; 
directors, Ralph A. Bond, EB. A. Lang, Addison Stillwell, V. 8. 
Mashek, F. C. Gifford. Committees: Arrangements, Charles 
F. Thompson, chairman; handicaps, ©. M. Smalley, chair- 
man; entertainment, L. E. Rollo, chairman, and prizes, J. L. 
Lane, chairman. Special arrangements have been made for 
accommodating members on the train leaving Flossmoor at 
10:45 in the evening. 


EXPERT IN SAWMILL EFFICIENCY 


A much deserved promotion has just come to D. R. Forsythe 
as efficiency expert of the mill saw department of BD. C. 
Atkins & Co., manufacturers of Silver Steel Saws, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Mr. Forsythe is especially well known among 
sawmill men in the Southeast, having been connected with the 
Atlanta (Ga.) office for a number of years. His new posi- 
tion will bring him in touch with all the important sawmills 
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D. R. FORSYTHD, 
Sawmill Efficiency Expert. 


in the Southeast, South and Southwest, which are in the 
territories of the Memphis (Tenn.), Atlanta (Ga.), and New 
Orleans (La.) branches of the company. 

Mr. Forsythe has earned his promotion by reason of his 
exact knowledge of saws and sawmills and he has long 
been instrumental among mill owners and operators in assist- 
ing in increased production of lumber as well as in improv- 
ing the quality of the cut. “Silver Steel’ saws are Mr. For- 
sythe’s hobby, and millmen desiring his services may address 
him in care of the company at Indianapolis. 


BASEBALL STAR TO RE-ENTER LUMBER 
BUSINESS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 14.—The St. Louis Browns were taken 
by complete surprise yesterday when Fielder Allison Jones, 
best known to the baseball world as simply Fielder Jones, 
unexpectedly offered his resignation as manager of the club 
in order to return to the lumber business in the West, in 
which he was engaged before his entrance into sportdom, His 
announced plan was to depart for his home in Portland, 
Ore., on Saturday, and to take up the active management 
of his large timber holdings in Oregon, which has become 
imperative because of the growth of the ship building industry 
in the West. 

Fielder Jones was earnestly requested by the officials of the 
Browns, as well as by a committee of players, to reconsider 
his action and withdraw his resignation if possible. Whether 
he will do so is not yet known. He has been with the St. 
Louis Browns since 1911, and has been manager of the team 
since the winter of 1916. In 1915 he was manager of the 
St. Louis Federals and came within a 1/1,000 of a point of 
giving this city a championship pennant, 


KANSAS CITY LUMBERMAN KILLED IN FRANCE 


Kansas City, Mo., June 11.—Capt. Rufus Montgall, quar- 
termaster corps, U. S. R., vice president of the American Sash 
& Door Co., and widely known among lumbermen in Kansas 
City, was killed May 30 by an airplane bomb in France. He 
was the son of Mrs. Sarah fF. Montgall, and was not quite 31 
years old. His father died when he was a small boy. 

A telegram received Friday night from Adjutant General 
McCain, in Washington, to Mrs. Montgall, stated: 

“Deeply regret to inform you that Capt. Rufus Montgall, 
Quartermaster Corps, is officially reported killed in air raid, 
May 30.” 

By a strange coincidence two Kansas City officers, Lieut. 
William P. Fitzsimmons, the first American officer to lose his 
life in France, and Captain Montgall, were victims of Hun air 
raids behind the lines. 

Captain Montgall was the son of William E. Montgall and 
grandson of Rufus Montgall, a pioneer settler in Jackson 
County. Captain Montgall was born July 20, 1887. He was 
graduated from Central High School in 1906. He spent two 
years at the University of Pennsylvania, and on his return 
home in 1908, tho possessing considerable means, went to 
work for the American Sash & Door Co. at a salary of $10 a 
week to learn the business. In two years he became a direc- 
tor of the company, and when he entered the military service 
last year had become its vice president. 

Rufus Montgall was one of the first to join the Business 
Men’s Training Battalion and early last year when war was 





CAPT. RUFUS MONTGALL, U. 8. R.; 
Killed in France by Hun Bomb 


imminent he attended night school conducted by Colonel 


Dravo of the army quartermaster corps. Last summer, just 
about this time, he took an examination before a board of 
army officers and the grade he made won him the rank of a 
captain. He might have gone as quartermaster to any of 
the big army cantonments, or to service in Washington, but 
he chose the munition transportation service and asked to be 
sent to the front. 

He told his mother and friends that when he arrived in 
France he would have command of a train of fifty-three 
army trucks. On his arrival, however, because of his 
superior qualifications, he at once was assigned to Col. 
Bertram T, Clayton, division quartermaster, He was made 
Colonel Clayton’s chief executive officer and became there- 
by a member of General Pershing’s staff. Headquarters of 
the division was in the Toul sector, held by the Americans. 

June 5 the casualty list gave the name of Col. Bertram T. 
Clayton and the report stated he had been killed in an air- 
plane raid. The date was not given. Because of the fre- 
quent mention of Colonel Clayton's name in her son’s letters, 
Mrs. Montgall had a premonition of her son’s death, 

It is believed by Captain Montgall’s friends here that both 
he and Colonel Clayton were mortally wounded in the bomb 
attack, but that they did not die until several days later. 

Captain Montgall was unmarried, and his devotion to his 
mother is an attribute of which everyone who knew him now 
speaks. 

A Mother’s Day letter from Captain Montgall came to his 
mother just a few hours after the death message from the War 
Department. He wrote: 


IN FRANCE, Sunday, May 12.—Mother o’ Mine: Men never 
get so hardened by circumstances of their surroundings, never 
become so toughened by their environment, never become 
so mired in the muck and mire of their existence that the 
mention of “Mother” does not bring forth memories that are 
sometimes stored in a hidden cell of their innermost heart, 
and a certain remembrance of kinder days that have passed in 
their lives. 

Today, therefore, is a day of days with the men of the 
American army in France—Mother’s Day—and General 
Pershing has published an order requesting every man In his 
command to recognize it by taking his own mother into his 
confidence by the only means at hand, a Mother's Letter. 

As I have sat here today, censoring the letters of men pour- 
ing out a mother-love which is beyond their power to ex- 
press, I am proud of the fact that I can turn from my dally 
stand of being a “man’s man’”’ and come back to you, mother 
of mine, as ‘“Mother’s Boy.” 

I had boasted to myself that as a soldier far from home and 
in a strange land, among strange peoples, I was a man, no 
longer held by apron strings. And now I find it true, for 
those strings have become chains and I am proud of my 
shackles. .Who. would have known from knowing me that 
mother sits enthroned in my heart? But there you are, 
mother dear, the one who knows me best, the one who counts 
on me most, and by your very expectations make me such a 


man as I had not expected, or ever dreamed, to be. Surely 
God did a good thing when he gave me you, Mother. There 
is nobody just like you. For tenderness and patience, for 


long suffering and understanding, for sure remembrance or, 
if need be, for quick forgetfulness, there is only one Mother 
the world o’er. Every good woman reminds me of you. The 
last thoughts in my day are of your gentle deeds, kind 
thoughts, and the silence of the great cathedrals that abound 
in France are all messengers of God whispering, ‘Mother, 
Mother. a 

Seemingly a long time ago I said good-bye to you, but you 
would not be left behind, for you are always with me. I can 
not help thinking today of what Kipling said : E3 

“God could not be everywhere, so he gave us Mother.” And 
that thought particularly reoccurs to me on this day. 

When I come home—home to you, Mother—life will have 
a new incentive for me, and that will be to be the man my 
mother thinks I am.. With that thought in view I am looking 
to the strong arm of never failing Providence and thoughts of 
you, and I’ll come back the same boy you gave to your country. 

So, Mother of mine, with these thoughts I leave you on 
Mother’s Day, knowing that nobody in the world loves you 
like I do. Rt FE. 

Frank J. Moss, president of the American Sash & Door Co., 
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who had been intimately associated with Captain Montgall 
ten years, was deeply grieved when the news of his friend's 
death reached him. Said Mr. Moss: 

Rufus Montgall was intensely patriotic. He might well ask 
for no greater glory than to make the supreme sacrifice on be- 
half of bumanity, for he had not an enemy. .Every man 
woman and child with whom he came in contact were cheere 
by his kindly and generous nature. His fine and constant de- 
votion to his mother was a true index to his character. With- 
out a vicious habit his greatest delight was in doing for 
others and in the glory of his splendid manhood he has given 
his life for his fellow men. I know no maniier man than 
Rufus Montgall. 


SABOTAGE IN LUMBER OPERATIONS 


Recital of I. W. W. depredations in lumber operations in 
the North and Northwest has begun to form interesting pages 
in the record of the trial now being heard before Federal 
Judge Landis in Chicago. On Tuesday of this week J. M. 
Melville, a lumberjack from the North woods, who was a 
witness for the Government, told a story of log jams, possi- 
bly man made, when the drivers had to attack the piles of 
logs with their canthooks to tear out the “key log’’ and free 
the maser, 

“Sometimes there was a funeral,” he said. “It depends 
upon how the logs swing into the stream and whether the 
driver is lucky.” 

A question by Attorney Vanderveer evidently had the in- 
tention of trying to give an impression that the I. W. W. 
were friends of the bath but in lumber camps were given no 
chance, so had to continue among the great unwashed. 

“Did you ever see any bathtubs in the bunkhouses up to five 
years ago?” he asked. 

. “No; they are just beginning to put them in now,” replied 
the witness, “but let me tell you something: I never saw 
any I. W. W. use a bathtub.” 

Herman F. Engel, of Orting. Wash., a lumber camp foreman 
in the Northwest, testified that acts of sabotage consisted 
among other things of sawing logs short and half thru, wreck- 
ing machinery, felling trees so that they broke across other 
trees, and causing strikes in camps. The witness explained 
that conditions became so serious in western lumber opera- 
tions that the lumbermen were compelled to call upon Presi- 
dent Wilson and the War Department for assistance. 

How the I. W. W. made deliberate attempts to hinder ful- 
fillment of Government lumber contracts and the organization 
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of strikes for the 8-hour day in lumber camps and mills 
became a part of the record when a day or so previous Chief 
Prosecutor Nebeker for the Government read from letters 
written by members of the I. W. W. to other members. 

“We are going to try hard,’ wrote J. I. Turner, secretary 


of the Missoula (Mont.) local, to James Rowan, an I. W. W. - 


organizer, in August of last year, ‘‘to get the Columbia River 
tied up, as important Government orders for timber have 
been transferred there.” 

Another letter told about the I. W. W. plan to congest jails 
with their own members. “The stockades at Moscow and 
St. Maries, Idaho, are so full of men they have to turn some 
of the men loose to make room for the new ones,” wrote 
Don Sheridan, one of the I. W. W. local secretaries, to 
William D. Haywood, the I. W. W. leader, in August of 1917. 
“We are going to fill them up right and see how many more 
they are going to build. Nearly all the prisoners in Idaho 
are charged with ‘criminal syndicalism’! We will find out 
what that means this fall. I think you appreciate the im- 
portance of defeating this law. It is a matter that affects 
the whole organization.” According to the testimony. Hay- 
wood replied expressing his approval and advising that George 
F. Vanderveer, now chief counsel for the defense in the trial 
before Judge Landis, had been retained to help fight the 
criminal syndicalism charge. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From June 6 to June 10, inclusive, five vessels brought 
1,470,000 feet of lumber and 7,000 cedar ties to Chicago for 
distribution. The largest cargo, 500,000 feet, was carried 
by the steamer 7. 8S, Christie from Wells, Mich. The next 
largest cargo, 400,000 feet, was carried by the I. Watson 
Stephenson, also from Wells, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


an 6.—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 301.000 
i 2 une 7.—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 269,000 

June 8.—Steamer I. Watson Steph ; 
400000 feet. ephenson, Wells, Mich., 
ae 8.—Steamer 7. 8. Christie, Wells, Mich., 500,000 


June 10.—Schooner City of Grand Haven, Prestis Bay, 
Mich., 7,000 cedar ties. ala — 





SCOPE OF GOVERNMENT FIXED PRICES UNDETERMINED 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


ing and ultimately to make it uniform. There naturally 
has been some holding back on the ground that one 
man would have access to the business of his neighbor 
under a system of uniform cost accounting. Any dis- 
advantages, however, proponents of uniform methods 
are confident, will be more than overcome by benefits 
derived from their use. 


WESTERN LUMBERMEN AT PRICE HEARING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11.—The delegation repre- 
senting the west Coast lumbermen, here to take up the 
question of maximum prices with the price-fixing com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board, did not conclude its 
hearing today and will resume tomorrow morning. 

At today’s hearing Robert B. Allen, secretary of the 
Association, read into the record the following explanatory 
statement of the aims and purposes of the west Coast 
lumbermen: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee: 


We came here with the thought that our price should be 
arrived at thru a study of statistical data, this to the end 
that the industry would be safeguarded and an adequate sup- 
ply of lumber products both for the Government and for the 
public be assured, After arriving here we learned of the 
attitude of those in authority touching the fixing of maxi- 
mum prices to the retail trade, and this on the same level 
as the Government's maximum price. This is a new angle 
to the entire situation. There is nothing in our past expert- 
ence that will serve us as a guide as to this experiment. 
However, when it was learned that the lumber director, and 
those advising him, felt that this was the wiser course to 
follow, we accommodated our doubts and misgivings to the 
wish of those charged with responsibility. 

In view of this new and untried phase of the problem, 
we felt that it was proper to yield to the suggestions of the 
lumber director that we agree upon a maximum price both 
to the public and to the Government and this without refer- 
ence to the very careful study that we have made as to cost 
and realization. 

The price agreed upon with the lumber director, which is to 
be submitted to you for approval, is under the circumstances 
one of expediency. This price is not the result of a study 
of our investment and a price built thereon, but is arrived at 
as it relates to the present Government price and the public 
market price. In view of the fact, however, that we have 
accommodated the situation to the wishes of the lumber di- 
rector, and this without the careful analytical study which 
the subject seems to justify, I feel that it is but proper to 
ask that we be now permitted to file with this committee 
certain data we have collected, and in connection therewith 
I desire to read to the committee, and then dle, a statement 
explanatory of the data thus filed, 

I feel that we are not burdening the committee’s time 
too much in making this request. The problem is of such 
prime importance that if we can contribute anything to its 
scientific and correct solution we will have been of distinct 
service not only to the industry itself but to those in authority 
in Washington, who are so patiently seeking the correct 
method of administering the difficult problems that now con- 
front us. Assuming, therefore, that the committee will be 
glad to hear any suggestions that we have to make for the 
future treatment of this difficult situation I herewith submit 
the following: 

The Pacific Northwest has a relation to the Government’s 
lumber problem which differs somewhat from that of other 
regions. It must furnish a tremendous quantity of essential 
war material. To do this it is obliged to produce a still 
greater quantity of commercial lumber, to an extent tending 
to endanger the market therefor and subject also to uncer- 
tainty of transportation. These difficulties are aggravated 
by remoteness from market as well as from the source of sup- 

lies. Our labor situation is not only unique as to hours 

ut also affected by the competition of ship building. Our raw 
material timber represents an investment with carrying costs 
which we can not hope to extinguish for decades after our 
regions are exhausted, when we will still be expected to 
supply the nation’s lumber thru successful operation of a 
sound business. We must bank, as it were, the material for 
other wars, if such may come. So all these problems dealt 
with today are not of today only but affect the wise handling 
of what has been termed the “nation's wood lot,” where stands 
over half its timber supply, and certainly its last supply in 
time of need. 
“@ While we have judged it the better and more patriotic 
part to accept an agreement which virtually continues exist- 
ing conditions temporarily. until a basis shall be reached 
affording sound precedent and a guide for our future conduct, 
we still believe the latter necessary. Therefore, we submit 
our suggestions for it, with the arguments therefor in the 
hope that they will hasten the adoption of a logical policy. 

We respectfully urge consideration of our composite data 


submitted herewith numbered one to six and the verifica- 
tion of its accuracy from comparable data which the Federa: 
Trade Commission can secure. In further consideration of 
on we want to emphasize the following principles they 

First: That our association will be glad to coiperate with 
Dr. Haney, or whoever may represent the source of your cost 
and a finding data, to the end that at an early date 
you may be furnished with data from that source which will 
be comparable with ours as to basic principles involved. In 
our judgment the information you secure should adhere to 
the four following principles: 

(a) Stumpage should be taken into the log product at its 
reasonable value as reflected by actual purchases over a 
period which will determine its current value, and then that 
stumpage storage should be divorced from consideration of 
the determination of operating investment. 

That normal porn should only be considered to 
determine bulk cost of operation and that bulk cost, not aver- 
ages, should be the determining basis, even of these normal 
operations. This does not mean elimination of the hundreds 
of normal operations which execute large quantities of air- 
plane and ship material. In considering normal operations 
where logs are bought at prices which are yielding high re- 
turns to the independent logger, there should be included also 
the receipts of the lumber product, from the same plants. 

(c) That book costs of equipment investments mean little 
as found on the books of our operators because many have 
charged new equipment to operation and many have failed to 
charge off the old. “Full life’ cost of equipment, considering 
expectancy on the basis of experience and tributary lumber, 
could be determined, and half of such figures used to get 
the average investment, and from these figures the determi- 
nation of the bulk investment can be obtained. Also that 
extinguishment charges should be uniformly applied annually 
at a figure which will only return the average invested capital, 
without interest or profit. Either this or actual annual ap- 
praisals should be used as of the first of each year. 

(d) That receipts for shipments made do not reflect re- 
turns for the log run for any period and that production 
a= only, inventories considered, are the true figures. 

(e) That direct cost data should be comparable in detail. 

Second: That the price to be set as the maximum should 
be one that will return more than required to sustain the 
bulk of the industry now, inasmuch as such maximum will 
not be reached on every foot of lumber shipped and we are 
still facing mounting costs. It would seem to us on the 
other hand that the Government prices should in _— fol- 
low the commercial market, while the commercial market 
must yield no less than cost plus fair returns or the industry 
can not live. If all of our product is to be sold at cost plus 
wartime return, lumbermen should do their part by go 
the Government prices minimum regardless of supply an 
demand, 

Third: That while on investment data we have only a 
small number of operations, the committee knows that the 
stumpage and equipment data is representative. We expect 
to get 100 or more operations shortly, but we hope that you 
can determine the facts regarding stumpage and equipment 
investments so as not to cause delay. As regards direct cost, 
we believe that if anything they will be lower than your own 
data when considered on bulk, because all of our thirty opera- 
tions are normal ones, 

Fourth: That both the Government representatives and 
the lumbermen should eliminate from their thought every- 
thing concerning oer which lumber used to bring, which is 
not pertinent, and begin to reason from bulk costs plus war- 
time returns only, for it is unpatriotic for the industry to seek 
more and equally unpatriotic to place the bulk of such a 
vital war necessity as fir lumber on a basis where it can not 
sustain adequate production, 

Fifth : hat the progressive cost chart herewith presented 
covering thirty normal eperations shows that the maximum 
price now set, if it could be realized on every item, would 
only protect 25 percent of the bulk up to a 20 percent return 
on equipment, stocks and accounts. 

Sixth: That the average price realized in March and April 
for the log run, in sales to the commercial trade, was ap- 
proximately the price now set as a maximum. 

wee respectfully ask consideration of the matters here sub- 

mitted. 
Further permit me to assure the committee of the earnest 
and unselfish desire of the west Coast operators to coiperate 
in every way possible with the Government in this hour of 
national stress. 





‘If yo’ wanta know who is yer frend go 
inta th’ woods alone an’ see who yo'd 
like to have there with yo’. 

—Musings of the Old Axman. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Forrest City—The Van Houten Marshall 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Van Houten Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.). 

McGehee—Morley & Son have closed out their lumber 
yard at Garfield, having sold the stock to H. C. Baker. 

CALIFORNIA. Ducor—The Brey-Wright Lumber Co. 
has taken over the Ducor Lumber yard. 

Ducor—The Porterville Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to the Brey-Wright Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. ‘Del Norte—The Del Norte Lumber Co. and 
A. J. Weis Mercantile Co. have sold out to the Rand Lum- 
ber Co. of Burlington, lowa. 

Parker—Henry A. Clark has been succeeded by the 
Parker Lumber & Supply Co. 

ILLINOIS. Addison—F. Rittmueller & Son have been 
succeeded by G. H. Rittmueller. 

Chicago—The Chicago & Oak Park Supply Co. has 
changed its name to the Central Lime & Cement Co. and 
has increased its authorized capital from $25,000 to $200,- 


000. 

Harper—The Harper Grain Co. has taken over the busi- 
ness of Otto & Petermeier. 

Robinson—Harry E, Otey has repurchased the business 
of the Hinman Lumber Co. here. 

INDIANA. Warsaw—C. A. Rigdon is closing out. 


lOWA. Dumont—Eickelbery Lumber Co. is closing out 
its business, 

KENTUCKY. Winchester—The R. P. Scobee Lumber 
Co. is planning to move its offices from the present loca- 
tion to the Bush lot on Main St. The Scobee Lumber Co. 
will use the yards formerly belonging to the Winchester 
= eed Co. and will have a mill and lumber shed on this 
ot. 

LOUISIANA. Reeves—The Clear Creek Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Powell Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Lake Charles. The Powell Lumber Co. will 
take possession about Sept. 1. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Perkins Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to the Perkins Land & Lumber Co. 
and increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Muskegon—The Bush Lumber Co. has succeeded Van 
Zalingen & Bush. 

MONTANA. Helena—The headquarters of the Boorman 
Lumber Co. are now located at Great Falls. 

NEBRASKA. Madison — The Hume-Robertson-Wycoff 
Co. has been succeeded by the St. Anthony & Dakota Ele- 
vator Co., with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Edgewater Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Edgewater Lumber & Supply Co. 

Piqua—The King Manufacturing Co. is selling out to the 
Hartzell Knowles Woodwork Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Talihina—The Talihina Lumber Co. is 
selling out to the Cornwall Chowning Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Oregon City—The Buchner Timber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $5v,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Port Royal—H. C. Hower & Bro. 
now the H. C. Hower Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Brady—The South Texas Lumber Co. is sell- 
ing out to the William P. Carey Co. 

Crockett—The capital stock of the Brooke-Morris Lum- 
ber Co. has been decreased from $20,000 to $15,000 

Gladstell—The Grogan-Cochran umber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $60,000 to $90,000. 

Temple—The Campbell Lumber Co., in business here, 
has been consolidated with the City Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Tenino—The Mud Lake Lumber Co.’s 
mill located about three miles north of here has been sold 
to Wakefield & Oller, of Tacoma. This company will oper- 
ate the plant, which is situated on a large tract of timber. 
The mill has a daily capacity of 25,000 feet. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Clanton—The Chilton Lumber Co. recently 
began the wholesale lumber business here. 


CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—The Sacramento Timber & 
Box Co. has entered the trade as manufacturers. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The City Lumber & Fuel Co. 
has been organized. 

GEORGIA. Macon—The M. M. Erb Lumber Co. has 
started in the sawmill and wholesale yellow pine and hard- 
wood lumber business here. 

Macon—The Massee Cooperage Co., recently reported 
organized, will buy plants of Massee Manufacturing Co. 
here; Massee Bros., Magnolia; and Bibb Heading Mill Co., 
at Ehrhardt, S. C. 

KANSAS. El! Dorado—The El Dorado Planing Mill re- 
cently started in business here. 


MONTANA. Nora—The Rogers Templeton Lumber Co. 
pes started business with purchasing department at Great 

alls. 

NEBRASKA. Abbott—The Fred Kruse Lumber Co. has 
entered the trade. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. North Augusta—The Excelsior 
Cooperage Co., recently noted incorporated, will maunfac- 
ture heading exclusively; daily capacity, 4,000 sets gum 
slack-barrel heads. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Continental Pipe Manu- 
facturing Co. has started business as a manufacturer, 


WYOMING. Manville—The Manville Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail lumber business here. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Opelika—The Opelika Heading Co., with 
capital stock of $12,000, has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture heading for barrels and kegs. Frank and Flake Far- 
ley are interested. 

ARKANSAS. Forrest City—The Van Houten Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated and has perfected organization 
by the election of A. Trieschmann, of Crossett, president; 
J. W. Trieschmann, of Paragould, vice president; F. N. 
Van Houten, of Forrest City, secretary-treasurer. This 
concern succeeds the Van Houten-Marshall Lumber Co. 
Mr. Van Houten will be in active charge of the company’s 
business. * 

COLORADO. Boulder—The Mid-West Lumber & In- 
vestment Co. has been chartered with a capital stock of 

Denver—The Lewellen Lumber & Su ply Co. has been 
organized here by James D. Benedict, Horace Phelps and 
N. M. Burton. Capital stock, $50,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—The Wilmington Sawmill 
Co. has been incorporated. 

GEORGIA. Brunswick—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed recently by the Brunswick Cross Arms Co. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—With a capital stock of $50,- 
000, the A. Kroner Manufacturing Co. has been incorpo- 
rated to manufacture folding crates. , 

Trafalgar—The Trafalgar Lumber Co., with authorized 
capital of $16,000, has been organized here. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport — The Hicks - Wurtsbaugh 
Lumber Co., with capital stock of $80,000, has been granted 
a permit to do business in Texas with headquarters at 
Hicksbaugh, Tyler County. . 

NEBRASKA. Waco—The Waco Lumber Co. has been 


spaoeeres here by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Erford. Capital, 


NEW MEXICO. Gallup—The oe Lumber & Stock 
Co. has been incorporated by C. A. Carrington and others. 

NEW YORK. New York City—The W. M. Storey Lum- 
ber Co. (inc.), in business here, has been incorporated 
with a working capital of $10,000 by Williard M. Storey, 
Frederick EK. Vossnack and Emanuel Schaffel. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wadesboro—With an authorized 
capital stock of $50,000 the Tiger River Pine Co. & Lumber 
Mills has been incorporated recently. 

OREGON. Portland—The Logan Lumber Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $50,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Chancellor—The Farmers Codpera- 
tive Grain, Coal & Lumber Co., with A. A. Schroeder and 
Others interested, has been incorporated here with a capi- 
tal of $25,000. 

TENNESSEE. Benton—Articles of incorporation have 
weno by the Hiwassee Lumber Co. Capital stock, 

Johnson City—The White Oak Co., with capital of $10,- 
000, has been incorporated here by H. T. Spencer, J. W. 
Lucy, KR. M. Watkins and others. 

Sequatchie—The Marion Coal & Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $1,000,000. 

VIRGINIA. Urbanna—R. A. Davis & Co. recently filed 
articles of incorporation with a capita] of $25,vv0v. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Chester—The Chester Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated, 

‘Traiee—With a capital stock of $500,000 the Sullivan Pond 
Creek Lumber Co, has been incorporated here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Helena—The Thale Mill & Box Co. will 
rebulid mit and box factory reported burned. 

FLORIDA. Manatee—The Schroeder Mills & Timber Co, 
of Miiwaukee, Wis., will instail sawmill on 32,000-acre 
tract when Lurpentine leases have expired. W. O. Edwards 
is the local representative. 

Wauchula—Wauchuia Light & Power Co., I. C. Smith, 
president, contempiates inslailing for operation in connec- 
tion with other piant a crate mill with a daily capacity of 
2,000 packages. Will also erect a fertilizer mixing piant, 
of 6-ton capacity. 

MISSISSIPPI. Pontotoc—J. A. Harman & Son will re- 
buiid iumver and planing mill reported burned. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Crunden-Martin Manufac- 
turing Co. will erect an addition of five stories, 60x127 
feet, at a cost of $60,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Goodsonville—W. C. Asbury will 
Rae tumber lnishing piant reported burned at a loss of 

,U00. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—It is reported that the Ander- 
son-'fuiy Co. will revbuud lumber pliant reported burned at 


a loss of $40,000. 
CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Helena—The Thale Mill & Box Co. re- 
cently suftered loss by fire. 

Prescoitt—tbire damaged the plant of the Junction City 
Lumber Co. here. 

GEORGIA. Milltown—It is reported that the Milltown 
Manulac.uring Co. recently suffered loss by fire. 

IOWA. Audubon—The plant of Hermansen & Stone was 
damaged by fire. 

MICHIGAN. Shelldrake—The Bartlett Lumber Co. suf- 
fered ioss by explosion. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Sharon—The plant of A. Wishart & 
Sons Co. was recently visited by fire. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The mill of the Anderson- 
Tully Lumver Co, was damuged by fire recentiy to the 
extent of 940,000. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Fire damaged the plant of 
the Isiey Lumber Co. here. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CALIFORNIA. Shasta—The Trinity Sugar Pine Co.’s 
timber land and mii here was ordered soid recently by 
United States vudge Robert S. Bean under foreciosure b 
the Internationa: Mortgage Co., of Apeidoorn, Holiand, 
which hoids more than 940,000 in promissory notes of the 
company. 


KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—The Coeburn Lumber Co, is 
bankrupt. 





LOUISIANA. Shreveport—United States Judge G. W. 
Jack, of the western district of Louisiana, has rendered an 
Opinion in favor of the piaintiffs in the suit of J. B. and 
Kobert York against the Standard Hardwood Co., of Con- 
cordia Parish, wivoiving more than $100,0u0. In August, 
1916, the defendunt company went into receivership, with 

. &. Brevard and J. W. Uuncan named receivers, the 
Yorks being the principal stockhoiders and holding a mort- 
gage for $124,212.50. The plaintiffs took a rule to show 
why the companys mili and lands shuuid not be soid to 
satisfy their mortgage, but the receivers contended the 
morigage was not valid. Judge Jack, however, held the 
mortgage to be valid, and that no reason existed why the 
property shouid not be disposed of to satisfy the mortgage. 


NEBRASKA. Omaha—The H. F. Cady Lumber Co. with 
fourteen insurance cumpanies, hus started suit in the dis- 
trict court here against the Burlington Railway Co. for 
$48,236.42 damages vuccasioned by the fire which swept 
thru the lumber company’s yard, Aug. 30, 1917. They 
ailege that a spark from a Burlington engine started the 
fire. The insurance companies seek to be reimbursed by 
the railroad company for the money they had to pay to the 
lumber company for the loss of the fire. The Cady Lumber 
Co. further alleges that it suffered a loss of $10,00u greater 
than the amount of money paid to it by the insurance 
companies carrying the risk. 


WASHINGTON. Newport—Excellent progress is being 
made in the settlement of the affairs of the Fidelity Lum- 
ber Co. by the Union ‘Trust Co., which was named receiver 
of the lumber concern two years ago. A dividend of 7.5 
percent has been deciared by the company for common 
creditors in addition to over $400,000 paid in settlements 
of prior claims, bondholders, liens and secured creditors. 
The mill here was soid to the Humbird Lumber Co. of 
Sandpoint last fail and the present dividend is being paid 
by the proceeds of the sale of seven timber tracts nego- 
tiated this year. Other timberland sales are pending. 





BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Iin July, 1910, the John H. Eyer 
Lumber Cuo., here, purchased a stock of white pine lumber 
from Ferguson & McFadden, of Tomiko, Ont, The deal 
involved sumething over $61,000 and the purchaser was to 
carry insurance. ferguson & McFadden received a check 
in payment for the stock, but before it was cashed a fire 
took place and the lumber was destroyed. Payment on the 
check was stopped and a law suit resulted. Judgment has 
now been given against the purchaser for the full amount 
together with interest ‘and court costs. It is variously 
estimated that the interest and costs will bring the amount 
of the judgment up to.approximately $100,000. The case 
may be appealed. 





Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


Buyers on the Atlantic 
Coast are today work- 
ing both sides of their 
dollars when they buy 
this wood that long ago 
set a standard for quality 
in general yard stock and 
finish. The photo below 
shows the high quality 
of our lumber. 











Our modernly equipped 
planing mill enables us 
to furnish on short notice 


all kinds of Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine finish and 


trim, and guarantee uni- 
formly perfect millwork. 


Large well assorted, thor- 
oughly seasoned stocks 
are constantly carried on 
hand and we are anxious 
to have you try us on 
your next order. 


















Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MILLS AT 
SUFFOLK, VA. SPRING HOPE, N.C. MIDDLESEX. N. C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives : 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - 52 Vanaerbilt Ave., N. Y. 
GEO.C. FAIRCHILD, - - «+ «= Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., -  “Aiddletown, Del. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK,VA. 














Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT ~ 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 




















“ 














A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mer. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N Susie | COPRESS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 


and Rough 


Wellington & Powellsville R.R.Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
[jeaing, Mille Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 











is Satisfy Customers _ 


who are particular as to quality, 
millwork and grades by show- 
ing them the superiority of our 


N.C. Pine Exits" 


Roofers 





Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
and Cargo Shippers, 


\ Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"aeniiend Be - 


Yellow saree bene 
Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 
and all other Yard Stock. 
Let us quote you today. 
The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 
.WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















‘The Milton Lumber Co. | 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers In long and short leaf 


vee YELLOW PINE LUMBER 








Shingles in 
” ogee and Piling up to 100 feet 


er? 
For Quick Sale 


1x4 to 12” No. 1 Common Idaho White Pine. 


1x4 to 12” No. 2 and No. 3 Com . 
AKC 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Lath ; 
and Shingles. Wholesale CLEVELAND Cats 














TORONTO, ONT. 
(Concluded from page 61) 


June 10.—To come to any very definite opinion about 
trade conditions in Ontario, so far as local trade is concerned, 
is difficult, as business is spotty and while one firm may be 
feeling good another is likely to find things a bit slow and 
to report accordingly. Today one of the most aggressive 
wholesalers in Toronto said there is little to report that was 
of any interest, as orders were scarce. This firm, however, 
seems to be in a minority, as others report that the im- 
provement that began a week or two ago continues. In To- 
ronto there is a little more movement of stock than early 
in May. Some of the larger retailers are doing a fair trade 
and are making fair sized purchases of stock. 

There seems to be no uncertainty about the price situ- 
ation. The high prices asked by the manufacturers for this 
year’s stock are maintained and reports of sales show that 
in several important cases they are pretty well secured. 

Spruce is an interesting item on the list today. A Toronto 
wholesaler who is at present in Quebec, writing to his partner 
says: “Lumber has certainly been selling at high prices in the 
Quebec market. Fifty dollar spruce is looked upon as being 
in the realms of possibility. The United States Government 
has taken practically all the Pennsylvania hemlock, so there 
is very little in the United States, and this is making the 
prices high here.” The spruce stock referred to in this 
quotation is what is known to the Quebec and eastern trade 
as “merchantable, or fourth quality and better.” 

Confirmation of the report that stocks of hemlock available 
in the United States for the Ontario and eastern markets 
are scarce is obtained from correspondence received by other 
wholesalers here. Other reports from Ontario and Quebec 
spruce manufacturers indicate that spruce prices are follow- 
ing very close upon the heels of the prices for white pine. 
A strong factor in the good market for spruce is the shell 
box business. The Dominion Government today placed an 
exceptionally large order for shell boxes that will use up a 
considerable amount of spruce and other woods, 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


June 10.—Paying little attention to the securing of new 
business, local dealers are devoting their efforts to taking 
care of back orders, which they desire to dispose of before 
the advanced freight rates take effect. Some difficulty is ex- 
perienced in getting sufficient labor, the draft having caused 
more or less of a shortage of men. Women are employed 
in some of the local plants as lumber stackers. Prices con- 


tinue good. 
: BANGOR, ME. 


June 10.—Maine agriculture is suffering from lack of rain, 
the ground being so dry that clouds of dust are raised by 
harrows in the fields, and but for the storage dam system, 
which now is extensive, the rivers would be too low for log 
driving. No rain of any account has fallen in the last six 
weeks, and very little since last summer, the winter having 
been remarkable, aside from its severity, in that it was 
almost rainless, lacking even the usual “January thaw.” 
In these circumstances the danger from forest fires is great 
and unusual precautions are being taken to prevent disaster. 

There has as yet been no extensive forest fire, altho the 
season began two weeks earlier than usual, and several fires 
engaged the attention of the wardens the forepart of May. 
Forest Commissioner Colby is urging the great land owners to 
supplement the work of the State forces with fire fighting 
forces maintained at their own expense, and already some of 
these corporations have begun to employ additional patrols. 

It is the intention of the New Brunswick Department of 
Lands and Mines to use airplanes in forest fire prevention 
work, according to officials of the department. The hydro- 
plane type will be used, capable of long tours of observation 
where lakes and streams abound. A Bathurst (N. B.) lum- 
ber concern is having two hydroplanes built, each capable of 
carrying several tons and of covering in two hours a distance 
requiring two weeks of “toting” over the rough roads, 


MELLEN, WIS. 


June 11,—The Foster-Latimer and Mellen Lumber com- 
panies are well under way with their summer logging. Many 
crews of bark peelers are busy. The labor situation is not 
serious. A shortage is left in some departments of the lum- 
bering game but the supply not so bad in the woods. The 
local plants that were affected by the loss of man power in 
the war have to a large extent replaced the men with women. 
The Foster-Latimer flooring plant has nearly twenty girls 
at work handling flooring. The Keil Wooden Ware Co. has 
nearly thirty girls in its plant. Most of the girls work in 
the drying department and are considered very capable. 

George R. Moore, manager of the Stearns sawmill at 
Washburn, who was in Ashland yesterday, said that the mill 
will soon begin operation for the season next Monday morn- 
ing. The mill is expected to operate both a day and night 
shift and millwrights have been busy the last week getting 
the mill in shape for running next Monday. The company 
has a large number of logs on hand and more rafts will be 
brought in to keep the mill going. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


June 10.—Advices from Washington last week announced 
that the Government will spend approximately $10,000,000 
in New Orleans for the erection of warehouses, docks and 
terminals for army and navy use. There are to be three 
warehouses, each 160x140 feet and to be located on the Mis- 
sissippi River adjoining the industrial canal. The plans 
include also construction of a 2,000-foot wharf and wharf- 
house, the latter to be two stories in height and 197 feet 
in depth. Work is to begin at the earliest possible time and 
to be completed by Nov. 1. 

In response to an inquiry from Mayor Behrman, W. H. 
Sullivan, of Bogalusa, chairman of the Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau, has promised that plenty of lumber will be 
available for the construction of the industrial canal and 
ship basin in New Orleans. Mr. Sullivan did not wait to 
write; his answer came by wire, as follows: “Will arrange 
thru the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau so all timber and 
lumber for industrial canal will be furnished promptly.” 
Work on the canal is being speeded up, a huge “sucker 
dredge” having been added to the equipment last week. 

The lumber and planing mill of J. A. Harmon & Son, near 
Pontotoc, Miss., was recently burned, together with a part 
of the lumber on the yards. No estimate of the loss is pub- 
lished, but it is stated that only partial insurance was car- 
ried, the main loss falling upon the owners. 

Advices from Jackson, Miss., are that the city commis- 
sioners have just adopted an ordinance providing that within 
ten years all shingle roofs within the city limits must be 
replaced with “fireproof material.” Construction of shingle 
roofs on new buildings is prohibited and it is provided that 
when a shingle roof becomes defective, either by decay or 
fire, to the extent of 10 per cent of its area it must be re- 
placed by a fireproof covering. 


CAMP STOVES THAT ARE SERVICEABLE 


The country experienced an unusually severe winter last 
year, and another hard season has been promised this coming 
winter. With this in prospect, it might be well for lumber- 
men and loggers maintaining camps, especially in the northern 
woods, to give early consideration to their proper heating 
during these trying months for their woods men. Nothing 
holds men on the job better than a warm camp, and the fore- 
sight of providing “the best stove that is” will be amply re- 
warded by the elimination of a great deal of shiftlessness 
alone. For homelike comfort and cleanliness in camp there 
probably is no stove better suited than the Emperor, manufac- 
tured by the Bergstrom Stove Co., of Neenah, Wis., a heater 
that is especially designed for use in lumber camps and one 
of the large, heavy and durable box type, which will burn 
38- to 54-inch wood. Another camp stove of superior merit 
manufactured by this concern is the Royal Iron Duke, a cook 
stove that has won the unanimous praise of all camp cooks 
who have had experience with it. This also is a large and 
heavy stove, unusually durable and serviceable—a stove that 
can not fail to please the cookie and remain in satisfactory 
service for years. 

The Bergstrom Stove Co. is a pioneer in stove making. It 
was established at its present location in 1857 and has been 
in existence continuously since then, and has operated under 
the present management during the last forty years. The 
concern realized early in its career that one of its great fields 
was the lumbermen’s trade, with the result that it set to work 
and evolved two stoves—a heater and a cook stove—designed 
and built especially for use in lumber camps. These were 
named the Emperor and the Royal Iron Duke, the same brands 
that it is still marketing successfully. The concern under- 
stood that when it built a stove for the lumber camp it had 
to build one that was very heavy and very durable, for, during 
those days of tough and rip-roaring lumberjacks, stoves as well 
as everything else about camp were shamefully abused. So 
the concern evolved a stove that would withstand the rough- 
est usage, and its success in this undertaking is best evi- 
denced by the fact that it still has on its books customers 
whom it secured during those days of first manufacture. 

During those times—forty years or so ago—the lumbering 
industry of the northern States was vastly greater than now- 
adays, and as the Bergstrom concern continuously has con- 
fined its sales to the great Northwest—Wisconsin, the Upper 
Peninsula, Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana 
—where severe winters prevail, it was all the more necessary 
for it to produce stoves of exceptional heating qualities as 
well as exceptional lasting qualities. 

Lumbermen of today take a great deal better care of their 
camps and equipment than they did in years gone by, but yet 
they realize the desirability of soundly substantial things, 
especially stoves, that will stand up; and knowing from past 
experiences that the Emperor heater and Royal Iron Duke 
have these qualities these are the stoves that find their way 
into the camps of thrifty lumbermen. 

The Bergstrom Stove Co. will be glad to answer any queries 
or solve any stove problems submitted to its office at Neenah, 
Wis. 
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Cc. A. WEIS, JR.—The sympathy of lumbermen thru- 
out this community has been extended to C. A. Weis, 
president of the Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Co., in 
the death of his son, Carl Albert Weis, jr., 17, who died 
on May 21 while attending a class picnic near Alexandria. 
While the death was first attributed to drowning, exam- 
ination proved the lad must have succumbed to a stroke 
of apoplexy, as there was no evidence of his drowning. 
He was sitting on the bank of a small stream washing 
his feet when he was Seen to throw up his arms and 
pitch forward into the water. The reason for the lad’s 
death is a mystery, for he had previously enjoyed good 
health. 

Mr. Weis was in Chicago at the time attending the con- 
vention of National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
He received the message late on the evening of Tuesday 
and missed direct connections south over the Alton by 
St. Louis by just five minutes. He then had to wait till 
8:30 the next morning and go by the way of New Orleans. 

Carl was a splendid young fellow, clean and high minded 
and a favorite at school and in his community. His loss 
was a shock to his parents, the depth of which only those 
who pass thru such an experience can comprehend. He 
was buried on the evening of what would have been the 
high school graduation day; plans had already been made 
by his father to place him in an eastern preparatory 
school next fall, after which he was to have a college 
career. Mr. and Mrs. Weis are both bearing their loss 
with splendid fortitude. They are continuing their efforts 
in community work, at which they are especially active, 
particularly in work relative to Camp Beauregard, the 
Red Cross and their church. A younger son, 9 years 
old, is now their only child. 





SHERRY HUNT—His many friends in the southern pine 
industry will receive’ with regret the announcement of 
the death in New York City on May 28 of Sherry Hunt, 
formerly of St. Louis and later located at Norfolk, New 
York and Washington. Mr. Hunt was with the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. for many years. As secretary to Rob- 
ert Fullerton he performed great service in connection 
with the disbursement of the $5,000,000 fund appropriated 
by the United States Government for the benefit of the 
St. Louis (Louisiana Purchase) Exposition in 1904. For 
several years Mr. Hunt was associated with the John L. 
Roper Lumber Co. at Norfolk, Va. His last position was 
with the North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau, at 
Washington, D. C., where he labored strenuously for sev- 
eral months lending his valued experience and ability in 
the great work of distributing orders for the millions of 
feet of North Carolina pine required for the construction 
of the various army camps and cantonments. His ardu- 
ous duties and overwork undoubtedly hastened the termi- 
nation of his fatal illness. Mr. Hunt was a man of pol- 
ished manners and pleasant address, and had, coupled 
with unusual business ability, all the social graces which 
made him a welcome member of any group of men of his 
class and standing. 





JOSEPH TOTTEN—After an illness of several months 
Joseph Totten died Sunday morning, June 2, at his home, 
26 East Sixteenth street, Holland, Mich., at the age of 
75 years. Mr. Totten had lived in Holland for the last 
eight years, coming to that city from Hudsonville, Mich. 
Before that time his homes had been in Grand Rapids, 
Cadillac and Sault Ste. Marie. He was at one time a 
prominent lumber dealer in the upper peninsula, but he 
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retired from active business life some years ago. Mr. 
Totten was a graduate of Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pa., being a member of the class of 1867. 
The funeral was held from the home on Tuesday after- 
noon with interment in the Hudsonville cemetery. 





THOMAS S. McFARLAND.—A former Chicago lumber- 
man and for the last 15 years located at Cairo, Ill., Thomas 
S. McFarland, died at the Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, 
last Friday, June 7, following’ an operation. The funeral 
was held from Graceland chapel on Tuesday of this week 
with interment at Graceland cemetery. Mr. McFarland, 
who was 67 years old, operated a hardwood yard in Chicago 
for many years. Since leaving Chicago he has had a yard 
at Cairo and mills in the south. The funeral was attended 
by many lumbermen friends of the deceased, both in Chi- 
cago and from elsewhere. Mr. McFarland is survived by 
his widow and one daughter. 





CULVIN FORD COLLINS.—The funeral of Culvin Ford 
Collins, president of the Western Tie & Timber Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., took place in that city on June 11. Mr. Collins, 
who was 58 years of age, died June 9, following a stroke 
of paralysis of a week previous. He was a resident of St. 
Louis for thirty-three years, coming from Mississippi, 
where he was engaged in the lumber business. He organ- 
ized the Western Tie & Timber Co. a number of years 


ago. He leaves a widow and three children, William and 
Culvin Ford Collins, jr., and Mrs. Charles H. Morrill of St. 
—— Mr. Collins was a member of the St. Louis Country 
“lub. 


E. C. PIERCE—One of the oldest of the retired retail 
lumbermen of the State passed away last week when 
E. C. Pierce, aged 93, a resident of Lafayette, Ind., died 
while sitting in a chair at his old family home. He was 
born in 1824 near Dresden, Ohio, and went to Indiana 
with his parents in 1829. After spending his boyhood 
days on a farm near Lafayette he moved to that city and 
established a lumber yard, which he operated very suc- 
cessfully, retiring in the prime of life. He had a wide 
acquaintance among the older lumbermen of Indiana. 


EDWARD C. EWEN.—Prominent business man of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., who had extensive lumber interests, died sud- 
denly June 4 of heart trouble. He is survived by his widow, 
a daughter and a son. Interment was in Forest Lawn 
Cemetery, Saginaw. 


FRANK HILLOCK.—Frank Hillock, a pioneer lumber 
retailer of Toronto, Ont., died suddenly June 10. Mr. 
Hillock was born in Toronto in 1840 and entered the lumber 
business forty years ago, going into partnership with the 
late Alderman John Kent under the firm name of Hillock 

Kent. After the death of Mr. Kent the dectased con- 
tinued the business alone. 











WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


Just what effect the approaching advance in freight 
rates will have on the Chicago market can not be fore- 
told, but the following tabulation will indicate what the 
advances on some of the woods will mean in dollars and 
cents: 
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Northern— 
White pine 
DOBTOS .......« it. 2000 10c 1214c* $2.00 $2.50 $0.50 
Hemlock b’rds #” 2000 10c =12%c* 2.00 2.50 .50 
Dimension ... 15%” 2200 10c 12%c* 2.20 2.75 50 
Western— 
Western pine 
boards .... 48” 2000 52e¢ 57eF 10.40 11.40 1.00 
Fir boards... 4" 2500 55¢e 60ct 13.75 15.00 1.25 
Dimension ... 154” 2600 55c 60c7 14.30 15.60 1.30 
Southern— 
Yellow pine 


boards .... " 2700 264%c 32%c 7.15 8.77 1.62 
Dimension ... 154” 2700 26%4c 382%c 7.15 8.77 1.62 


*From some northern points to Chicago the rate had been 
advanced 1 cent, while from others there had been no advance. 


7Western pine and fir did not get the previous 1-cent rate 
advance to Chicago, but they were advanced 1 cent east of 
Chicago. 


With such northern mills as have a 16 cent rate to 
Chicago the advance will be more, approximately $1 on 
rough lumber and 75 cents on dressed, while when this 
lumber goes into markets such as Buffalo, the Tonawandas, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and other eastern points the 
advance is not so great proportionately, it being $1.25 
on rough and $1: on dressed. 

The quiet state of the local yard trade perhaps can 
best be told in comparative building permit statistics of 
Chicago for the first five months in 1918 as compared 
with the same period in 1917 and 1916. The statistics for 
the periods mentioned and the total amounts are as fol- 
lows: 1916, 4,523 permits totaling $52,028,200; 1917, 
2,650 permits, totaling $36,054,500, and 1918, 1,296 per- 
mits totaling $14,814,650. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JUNE 8 














Lumber Shingles 
BRM bata pcecaueiclscacebsberete einer eke 53,441,000 8,055,000 
BRINN) Sales Slaves Biss 6 Sie oe Ss eT 84,019,000 25,201,000 
CODED | oscie iste wiscorsve le wietars 30,578,000 17,146,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JUNE 8 
Lumber Shingles 
PRS esp ce sa lesa Wo.8-< Wa pina Gontene 1,103,730,000 132,785,000 
1 ARR NE apis Fee ee ware ree Se 1,478,753,000 264,717,000 
ee ey ee 375,023,000 131,932,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 8 
Lumber Shingles 
SA hiic iene G.Gs eee eens 28,647,000 4,691,000 
BE oriole is ieuueG.s, aa hh cea eel 83,427,000 18,257,000 
UPMOREO 6 3, 5 ao 6 o¥e 08 hare 4,780,000 13,566,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JUNE 8 
Lumber Shingles 
I div 6 Fi0cd 8 4i0.010 9:40 0018 BAO. 0108 539,122,000 88,001,000 
MMe Ge yk aie alah bie’ alo bi nep e naea.Cant ate 622,926,000 167,404,000 
BOOROAMO 5 5 5:40:00 0 656-4:0.81450.0 83,804,000 79,403,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended June 12, 1918, were: 





CLAss No. Value 
ee AO re COE Coe 4 $ 2,100 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 32 87,900 

5,000 and under 10,000........... 18 116,769 

10,000 and under 25,000..... ace iar 2 2,60 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 1 80,000 

Over $100,000 
Catholic Bishop Church, State and North 

NOS staal oars over ba a tal's soho Pepiajeiels: Crd i814 nf 250,000 

SE MMAMMIE Iso 5 5 oss'ra pup inl sa peuece le vie 16 6.6590. 58 $ 559,369 

Average valuation for week...........- <cerec 9,944 
TLOMBIN DTOVIOUS WOOK «65 6.0.00 00560500 517,050 
Average valuation previous week 8,339 
Totals corresponding week 1917........ 1,585,900 
Totals Jan. 1 to June 12, 1918......... 15,471,970 
Totals corresponding period 1917 43,075,545 
Totals corresponding period 1916. 57,693,900 
Totals corresponding period 1915. 35,910,022 
Totals corresponding period 1914. 40,130,950 
Totals corresponding period 1913. 46,362,975 
Totals corresponding period 1912. 37,147,2 
Totals corresponding period 1911. 41,116,895 
Totals corresponding period 1910. 41,965,250 
Totals corresponding period 1909. 46,832,355 
Totals corresponding period 1908.. 26,559,895 
Totals corresponding period 1907 80,627,375 








NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 12.—Demand in northern: pine items tho 
active thruout the list is best for good lumber, the source 
of the demand being mostly in the East. The requirements 
for box material also keep up and consequently low grades 
still move actively. Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 10.—Tho building demand is 
very light the mills have no complaint of the general 
market condition, as they have a big run of orders from 
industries and are selling practically all they can produce. 
Of course there are large mill stocks, but they are largely 
green lumber which has been sold and will be shipped as 
soon as cars are obtained. The car supply is good just 
now and customers are being advised to lay in stocks for 
the fall, as cars will be scarcer than ever as soon as the 
grain movement starts, only a month or so from now. 
There seems to be no great rush by retailers to get in 
ahead of the advance in freight rates. Crop conditions are 
fine and there should be a brisk country trade this fall. 
The G@emand for low grade stock is especially strong and 
new high levels have been reached on prices. 


New York, June 11.—There are plenty of orders available 
at satisfactory prices but stocks are broken, and Tona- 
wanda and Buffalo yards report poorer assortments than 
for a long while. Heretofore the demand has been re- 
stricted largely to better grade stocks, but low grades are 
now moving fast. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 12.—White pine prices are strong 
and anybody with orders placed is anxious to get delivery 
in advance of the increase in freight rates. The receipts 
here are on the increase, both by water and rail, with the 
latter movement better than a few weeks ago. Mills are 
obliged to take any kind of cars they can get, but are not 
being shut off as badly as in some other sections. The 
chief inquiry continues to be in the lower grades, which 
generally are in small supply. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 11.—Market conditions 
are rather unsettled, prompted largely by repeated em- 
bargoes, Government permits and changing freight rates. 
No particular modification of prices has taken place during 
the last week, the general tendency of quotations being 
upward. Notwithstanding active receipts by vessel since 
the opening of navigation, supplies in the wholesale yards 
are still broken, especially in the lower grades, which are 
in excessive demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 11.—Scarcity of white pine stocks 
for the summer and early fall demand keeps down actual 
inquiry as the limited ability of the trade to supply what 
is needed is now generally recognized. The lines held by 
yards are badly broken and retailers hold on to their 
stocks quite decisively, looking for better prices. The 
prospect for better supplies does not seem to brighten as 
the season advances, railroads being less able, apparently, 
to supply the equipment for lumber from the Northwest. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


: Boston, Mass., June 12.—Demand for frame is bound to 
increase soon when the building of homes for workmen 
in Government employ is started, as is reported soon to be. 
At present there is little doing in this line. Two by 3 and 
2x4-inch are sold by some concerns for $34. The market 
is not yet as firm as was expected this week. Two by 
8-inch is usually sold at $39 to $40, but there are rumors 
of sales at $38. Much of the dealing in 2x10-inch is at $45, 
altho there are some sales at more. Random spruce cover- 
ing boards are now unquestionably too valuable to be sold 
at $38 and higher quotations are general. The board mar- 
ket, it is expected, will furnish some great surprises before 
the summer is over, with the keen demand and the rapidly 
growing prices. The market is firm on the matched spruce 
boards at $45. Offerings in spruce clapboards are light 
and buyers are few. There are occasional concessions in 
prices. Spruce furring brings $36, as for some time, and 
there is no change in the slight demand. Wholesalers’ 
prices on spruce lumber this week are: Frames, 8-inch 
and under, $45; 10-inch, $53; 12-inch, $55; random, 2x3- 
and 2x4-inch, $34 to $36; 2x6- and 2x7-inch, $34 to $36; 
2x8-inch, $39 to $40; 2x10-inch, $45 to $46; spruce cover- 
ing boards, 5-inch and up, $38 to $40; matched spruce 
boards, clipped, $45; clapboards, 4-foot extras, $56; 4-foot 
clears, $54. 


New York, June 11.—Adirondack shippers report a good 
run of stock going thru their mills and as most of the 
eastern output is now utilized for Government work there 
has been some shifting to other sources of supply. Prices 
are firm and there seems likelihood of further advances 
at no distant date. Reports indicate that the Government 
has so much work under way that many large blocks of 
stock will have to be withdrawn from commercial use. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 11.—Practically all spruce has dis- 
appeared from the Pittsburgh market now. Shipments are 
going entirely to the East and to airplane manufacturers. 








N. C. 
Pine 


made the Camp way 
from Camp timber is 


a guarantee of quality 
unsurpassed. 








Sample of the timber used by Camp Mills. 


Try us and watch our Quality. 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills, - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills, 400,000 feet 

MILLS 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N, C, 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G cy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bidg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 











PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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We Manufacture 
Fir 
and 
Pine 


and solicit your inquiries. 


Big Pines enviy 


Medford, Oregon 
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Immediate Shipment 


WIRE ROPE 


IRON or STEEL 


All sizes and constructions % to 24" 
any quantity. 


ARMSTRONG & COMPANY, 


Dept. R. Peoples Gas Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 























Straight or 


Yard Stoc Mixed Cars 


Flooring, Ceiling, Ship- 
lap, Drop Siding No. 116 Yellow 


ngage ol eng P I N E 
Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


Poplarville, Miss, . 














L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. 


MOSS POINT, MISSISSIPPI 
EXPORTERS OF 


iat’ Y Cllow Pine 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. 


Other Mills:— Native Lamber Co., Howison, Miss., Van Cleve, Miss. 
Shipping Points:—Pascagoula and Ship Island. 


Cable Address, *‘ Dantzler” Moss Point, Mississippi. 











Custom Dressing and Boring 
MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING. MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 
MERCANTILE;LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V., N. O.& G. N., G. & S. land A. & V. Railroads 











WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, June 12.—The demand in white cedar products 
is mostiy for posts, while the state of the market with 
poles remains unchanged, there being but small inquiry. 
‘The shingle inquiry has been better lately, tho prices re- 
main unchanged. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 10.—Buyers of cedar posts are 
still active and there is plenty of business for jobbers who 
Wall Lhe busluees. As a rwe they are “ted up” with 
orders and are working hard to get them delivered. Car 
supply is better and old orders are gradually being taken 
care of, but much business has been lost by the failure 
to get spring shipments out, and buying for fall is not 
eXpecied to be heavy. Fkvuie men repurt ther surpius 
stocks cleaned up by Government demands. Other trade 
is light, but prices hold firm. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, June 12.—The market for hardwoods remains 
practically the same as it has been, with war requirements 
being the feature of the trade. Demand continues slow 
from the industries that are normally the heaviest users 
of hardwoods. The box factory demund is good, with No. 
3 northern hardwoods very firm and the price tendency 
upward. No. 2 and better in basswood is strong, No. 2 and 
better maple in good demand, while No. 2 and better birch 
is vmy law. With Lhe soucmeru nardwouds, thuse Kinds 
used for vehicle manufacture are of course strongest. 
While many stocks are badly broken the mills appear to 
be supplied longest on gum. Veneers are in very active 
demand and prices are high. Hardwood flooring, tho not 
enjoying much of a trade, appears to move to higher price 
levels. 





Minneapolis, Minn., June 10.—Buyers are looking for 
northern hardwood of all grades, and while the volume of 
business is not heavy, previous sales have cut stocks down 
to a supply much lower than usually is On haud at this 
time of year. Basswood is scarce in thick stock and in 
box grades. Birch and maple also are below normal in 
supply. The cali for Government uses, direct and indirect, 
is such that other buyers have a hard time to get deliveries, 
Government business gelling first call on Cars. 


New York, June 11.—The market continues decidedly 
strong as far as prices are concerned, but there are a few 
indications that the demand is siackening. Were tnis not 
the case, in many instances prices would continue on 
strong upward strides because stock, is scarce and dis- 
tributers tud no dililicullty in locating new Customers to 
take care of whatever is offered for immediate shipment. 
The transportation situation is still acute on all eastern 
shipments but the demand from western points is active. 
War orders are taking large lines of hardwoods and the 
demand is well distributed thruout the list. There is one 
large inquiry in the market this week for maple, birch or 
beech, running into millions of feet, for fuel purposes. 
‘Ynis Class of business is difficult to place because ship- 
ment of good sized blocks is required promptly. Other 
inyuiries indicate that hoiders of stock have everything 
in their favor so far as prices are concerned. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 11.—A feature of the week in the 
hardwood market has been the strength of quartered white 
oak, which shows at Ohio River crossings from $2 to $10 
advance, according to grades and thicknesses. There are no 
changes in grades below 1l-inch in either quartered or 
plain white and red oak, nor in the thicknesses above 2- 
inch. Following are the notable price advances: Quar- 
tered white oak—FAS, 1-inch $8 to $96, 2-inch $8 to $107; 
selects, 1-inch $6 to $76, 2-inch $12 to $91; No. 1 common 
and selects, l-inch $8 to $65, 2-inch $9 to $74; No. 1 com- 
mon, 1l-inch $8 to $61, 2-inch $9 to $70; No. 2 common, 1l- 
inch $5 to $41, 2-inch $5 to $50; sound wormy, 1-inch $5 to 
$43, 2-inch $10 to $52; clear face strips, 1-inch $10 to $65. 
Plain white oak—Selects, l-inch $4 to $66, 2-inch $3 to 
$68; No. 1 common and selects, l-inch $4 to $51, 2-inch 
$3 to $61; No. 1 common, $4 to $49, 2-inch $3 to $59. There 
is very slight weakness in Nos. 1 and 2 common wormy 
chestnut, with declines of $1, but No. 3 common has been 
in extra demand, and has sold freely $5 higher at $27 for 
l-inch and $32 for 2-inch. Chestnut veneer strips sell at 
$34, while quartered stocks are very firm at previous quo- 
tations. Basswood also is stronger, with advances of $2 
to $64 for FAS 1-inch, and of $5 to $35 for No. 2 common. 
Thick stocks of cherry continue strong, but the 1l-inch 
thickness shows these declines: FAS $2 to $98, No. 1 com- 
mon, $3 to $62 and No. 2 common, $4 to $36. Ash and 
hard maple, according to averages from sales reported to 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, while very strong in general have showed some re- 
cessions from the extremely high prices that recently pre- 
vailed for some extra high grade thick stocks, and for the 
last week have averaged lower by $5 to $10, altho the 
thinner stocks have advanced, which is the tendency of the 
market. Soft elm has been rather erratic, with the price 
movements about evenly divided between gains and losses, 
as follow: FAS, 1-inch $4 up at $40, 3-inch $6 down at $55; 
No. 1 common, 1-inch $4 up at $30, 38-inch $5 down at $45; 
No. 2 common, 1-inch $3 down at $20, 2-inch $6 down at 
$26, 38-inch $8 down at $36; log run, 1-inch $2 up at $29, 
2-inch $4 up at $38, 38-inch $2 up at $42. Birch has sold 
sharply higher with the following advances: FAS, 1-inch 
$10 at $70, 2-inch $5 at $80; No. 1 common, 1-inch $5 at 
$45, 2-inch $5 at $55; No. 2 common, 1-inch $3 at $35. The 
market has been active and prices practically unchanged in 
walnut, cottonwood, butternut, buckeye, hickory, hack- 
berry, sycamore, magnolia, soft maple and willow. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 10.—Demand still is strong in 
special lines and it is less a question of selling stock than 
getting it. Government activities of various kinds absorb 
a great part of the output and the railroads are steady 
buyers. The demand for the finer grades is weak, but the 
common stuff is sold as fast as it can be sawed. One 
order placed here last week was for ten carloads of pecan 
wood for Canadian Government account, and if it proves 
satisfactory as a substitute for hickory further good sized 
orders are expected. 


Boston, Mass., June 12.—The market is firm and high 
with no apparent change. There is still the same harassing 
trouble in getting material thru by rail from the West and 
South and the retail trade is impeded by this reason. The 
Government demand at the mills is reported excellent. 
Prices on 1-inch, firsts and seconds, prevalent here this 
week are: Basswood, $72 to $75; red birch, $79 to $80; 
sap birch, $70 to $74; maple, $70 to $75; quartered oak, $105 
to $115; plain oak, $86 to $90. ~ 


Baltimore, Md., June 10.—Hardwood dealers are still 
confined in their operations to the more immediate require- 
ments of consumers and never have very much ahead in 
the way of orders. Difficulty in making shipments by rail 


is said not to be greatly lessened. Inquiry appears to be 
kept up in a gratifying way, and a number of the dealers: 
continue to report that they are quite up to, if not ahead 
of, former periods with regard to the volume of business 
done. The range of prices is well sustained, and ieaves 
no cause for complaint as to the margin of the returns. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 12.—Demand is fairly large, with 
sales pretty well distributed. Anything that can be used 
by the munition factories is taken liberally and the only 
drawbacks are the scarcity of labor and of cars. It is hard 
work getting any prompt movement of lumber nowadays 
and tracing of cars is not followed up with much energy 
by the railroads. Lumber prices are strong and will go 
up to some extent this month, because of freight rates. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 11.—Heavy movement in hardwood 
lines is reported in all sections of this territory. Prices 
are believed by many to be due to advance. The upper 
grades are equally as active as the low grade material 
just now, with oak and chestnut especially in demand. 


Ashland, Ky., June 10.—Demand for oak boards shows 
consiuerabie improvement while the cail for bill stock 
continues heavy. Black walnut and ash are in good de- 
mand. Prices are firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, June 12.—With hemlock what looked like a top 
price a few weeks ago is a low price now, so good is the 
demand for all the items. The best demand continues to 
come from the eastern field, which badiy needs commercial 
lumber now that the Government is using most of the 
Pennsylvania hemlock supply and southern pine is cut 
off from some places on account of not being able to get 
thru. Stocks in the North are none too strong. 


New York, June 11.—The outlying trade buy more freely, 
but mill supplies are scarce and prices strong. The 
suburban building situation is far below normal but there 
is a large amount of alterations, which has stabilized the 
demanu. Were it not for this some retail yards wouid hive 
practically nothing to do as far as the lumber business 
is concerned. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 12.—The Pennsylvania mills are still 
out of the market so far as the sale of lumber for com- 
mercial purposes is concerned and this creates a bigger 
demand than usual for Michigan hemlock. Dealers who 
have fair stocks on hand are considering themselves for- 
tunate and hold them at higher prices than a few weeks 
ago. Building demand is not very active, tho showing 
some increase, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 11.—Demand and prices 
are decidedly strong. Both retailers and manufacturers 
order heavily where it is possible to secure desired stock 
and it is not so much a question of the quotations as being 
able to supply the wants of consumers, Number 1 and 
merchantable are in particularly good demand and. dealers 
bring forward as much stock as possible by lake and rail 
to meet the requirements of their customers. Embargoes 
on southern pine shipments east of Pittsburg have tended 
to throw more business to hemlock dealers than would be 
available were other stock obtainable. More hemlock is 
worked up for crating and boxing purposes than ever 
before and dealers do not expect any weakening in demand 
and prices, which are from $4 to $5 higher than last year. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 11.—Reports from the hemlock 
mills indicate a small cut. But the calls for hemlock are 
heavier, and many of the larger producers are already 
practically sold to their limit for the year. The price for 
hemlock in Pittsburgh is extremely firm at $34 base, but 
the fact that the Government is taking some from central 
Pennsylvania at $31 base makes some of the trade look 
for a fixing of prices by the Government for the future. 
cl stocks are scarce and broken, according to the local 
rade. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 11.—The hemlock situation is 
strong and the demand in excess of the available stocks. 
Government business is taking all the time of the manu- 
facturers, and only some odds and ends are said to be left 
in most quarters for the civilian distributers. Prices rule 
strong on a level as much as $5 higher than a year ago. 
It seems impossible for the mills to bring dry stocks up to 
normal, so great is the demand for the lumber as soon as 


it is fit. 
POPLAR 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 12.—The poplar trade is steady, with 
a demand large enough to keep assortments rather broken. 
This wood has shared well in the general trade ‘during the 
last few weeks and more business could be done if it were 
not for embargoes. These cause much trouble in making 
shipments to some points in the East. Poplar shows an 
advance in price, as stocks at the mill are small. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, June 11.—With the poplar mills of the 
eastern district of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States working to the limit of their 
capacity under existing labor supply, they have been un- 
able to produce any easier market conditions, and the de- 
mand has steadily run ahead of the supply of merchant- 
able stocks. The 1-inch quartered poplar stocks show 
these advances: FAS, $3 at $82, No. 1 common $2 at $52 
and No. 1 common and better, $2 at $60. The only weak 
items in the whole list of plain poplar have been saps and 
selects, with %-inch $4 lower at $57 and 2-inch $3 lower 
at $70. Every other change is an advance of from $1 to 
$7, as follow: Panel & wide No. 1, 18- to 23-inch, $4 at 
$100, 1%-inch $7 at $105; 20- to 23-inch, $4 at $103; 24- to 
27-inch, $4 at $108; 18-inch and up, $3 at $105. The %-inch 
stocks of panel & wide No. 1 are from §2 to $3 higher. 
FAS, 7- to 17-inch wide and 1-inch thick, is $3 higher at 
$81. There are advances of $1 on all thicknesses of the 
common grades. There are advances of $2 on Nos. 1 and 
2 common bevel siding, but no changes are reported in 
drop siding or dimension, the latter having advanced sen- 
sationally the previous week. F 


Baltimore, Md., June 10.—Poplar continues to be in de- 
mand among the buyers who are reached by the Balti- 
more dealers, and considering all the circumstances the 
movement is regurded as tair. The range of prices yields 
attractive margins of profit, so that the handlers of poplar 
are on the lookout for business. Both high and low grade 
stocks are called for in sufficient quantities to bring 
the volume of business up to fairly’Impre<sive proportions. 
and the movement would be materially larger if the rail- 
road situation did not interpose a serious obstacie. 


Ashland, Ky., June 10.—Continued heavy call is reported 
for all grades of poplar, with stocks insufficient to take 
care of all offerings. New cut stocks move as fast as dry. 
Prices remain firm. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, June 12.—Local demand for fir continues to be 
fairly good, considering all conditions and the season 
of the year. Some items bring more money than they did. 
Most of the demand here consists of mixed yard stock for 
outside country yard trade and rough clears that go into 
tank uses. The demand for timbers is not so good as it 
was. Red cedar shingles have been in very good demand 
the last two weeks, the reason probably being that buyers 
expected delivery before the increase in freight rates goes 
into effect. There is practically no spruce demand here. 


Tacoma, Wash., June 8.—Fir commercial demand con- 
tinues above normal and retail buying has been heavy. 
Prices are firm. Wood ship building continues unslack- 
ened. Local building construction is brisk. There is a 
general hope among loggers for an advance in fir log 
prices fixed by the Government. 


Seattle, Wash., June 8.—Fir mills have so much busi- 
ness in sight that they hesitate to take on a heavier 
burden. All yard stock is stronger. There is a heavy 
movement of dimension. The car supply is ample for 
present requirements; and while labor is short the pinch 
due to harvesting operations has not yet begun to be felt. 
Cutting business holds firm, with a noticeable share for 
eastern delivery, but dealers experience trouble in getting 


stock thru unless all details respecting permits have been’ 


fulfilled to the letter. 


Kansas Cty, Mo., June 10.—Demand holds steady with 
last week’s inquiry and prices have stiffened up consider- 
ably. Practically everything except dimension is now 
quoted on No. 22, and the tendency of dimension is toward 
higher prices. Some mills represented here have again 
withdrawn from the market because of the heavy demand 
on the Coast and full order books. There is a heavy demand 
for boards as a substitute for yellow pine and the mills 
are able to sell almost anything in that line they have to 
offer. Demand for uppers is also livelier, but orders are 
a little harder to place. 


St. Louls, Mo., June 11.—A scarcity is reported of No. 2 
flooring and dealers here have been informed that it is 
almost impossible to get upper grades. Additional sales 
are being made of common grades, mostly to wholesalers. 
The first of the common grades were sold last week and 
wholesalers have found them especially profitable. 


-North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 11.—Dealers report an 
increasing movement of fir from the Pacific coast. Manu- 
facturers find this stock an admirable substitute for other 
lumber which they experience difficulty in obtaining. De- 
mand is reported strong for everything from No. 2 common 
to clears. Retailers show a stronger tendency to purchase 
fir. Just as long as it is possible to supply the trade at 
the prevailing prices dealers expect an exceptionally strong 


demand. 
WESTERN ‘PINES 


Chicago, June 12.—The western pine trade remains about 
as it has been, there being a better demand than the mills 
are able to supply. This is especially true of western pines 
for box manufacturing purposes. Boards are also more 
in demand from some of the yards. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 10.—Demand continues very 
good, but the volume of business still is considerably 
restricted by the inability of the mills to accept orders 
on their present stocks. 


Boston, Mass., June 12.—Prices here for western white 
pine are at the top, with a strong market and a lively 
demand. Never was the market in this line firmer in 
Boston. Prices this week are: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 
8/4, $129; 2%- and 38-inch, $144; 4-inch, $154; selects, 4/4, 
5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $119: 2%4- and 38-inch. $132: 4-inch, $142. 
Fine common is at $85 for the 4/4, and $95 to $99 for the 
5/4, 6/4 and 8/4. Barn boards, No 2, 5-inch, bring $52; 
6- and 8-inch, $57; 10-inch, $60, and 12-inch, $63. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 12.—The range of prices in Cali- 
fornia pine is now higher on account of the advance in 
freight rates. Conditions are somewhat uncertain at 
present, but it is not believed that the raise in rates will 
do damage to the Coast business in this territory. Planing 
mills are not ordering very much stock now, as they re- 
port business generally quiet. Lumber comes forward 
more quickly than a few weeks ago. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, June 12.—Conditions do not change much with 
redwood in this market, the present inquiry for yard 
stocks being light and most the demand being for stocks 
that go into industrial uses. The Government is taking a 
considerable amount of redwood for interior trim in many 
of its new ships. 

San Francisco, June 8—The lumber market is well 
sustained, altho there has been no increase in the volume of 
business this month, The car situation has improved for 
shipments from the mills to Pacific coast points, but the 
embargoes on the roads east of Chicago still interfere con- 
siderably with rail shipments to the Atlantic coast and other 
eastern destinations. There is no letting down in produc- 
tion, as the mills are well supplied with cutting orders. As 
yet there is no particular improvement in the regular yard 
demand in California and sales of ordinary building stuff 
are light. However, a great deal of work is planned in the 
way of homes for workingmen, adjoining new shipyards and 
manufacturing plants, and a number of bungalows are to 
be erected in various parts of the State. This will make a 
demand for considerable quantities of common. There are 
good inquiries for clear for export and also for redwood 
ties, but the difficulty in securing tonnage for offshore ship- 
ments is extreme. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 10.—Inquiry has slackened off 
again and the market is quiet. Mills, however, are not 
Pushing very strongly for business in this territory. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, June 11.—Demand is active with a little 
better shipment of stocks offered at nearby shipping 
Points, altho’the car situation still prevents any material 
improvement in getting stocks further North. The .sub- 
Marine scare ‘of last week has retarded vessel shipment 
and there are many box contracts that require stock 
urgently. Building schedules are inactive but wholesalers 
Teport they are getting a fair local demand from points 
near their mills. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 12.—Practically nothing can be done 
in shortleaf pine and the situation is discouraging to both 
wholesalers and retailers, who generally confine their 
attention to other woods, which are to some extent avail- 
able. A fair trade would be possible if the lumber could 
be obtained, as the building trade in some localities has 
shown an improvement. Small mills are hopeful of the 
establishment of a higher range of prices, 





Baltimore, Md., June 10.—Receipts of North Carolina 
pine last week were not of such volume as to make im- 
portant additions to the lumber upon the wharves here. 
Offerings have been so large, in fact, as to cause perhaps 
further recessions. These latter, however, are not of real 
moment, while the building grades and the wider lumber 
are firm in price. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 12.—Now that the summer season is well 
Started the southern pine trade is getting on a summer 
basis. It would not make much difference tho, because 
the mills are not ina very good position to meet the inquiry 
being made. A few days ago there were some further price 
advances, including a 50-cent advance on the following: 
5% B and better ceiling, 5% No. 2 ceiling, partition, No. 1 
drop siding, inch B and better finish, and on No. 1 and 2 
boards and dimension. Reports from the mills indicate 
eo —— a a in a more broken condition than 

' ost o e demand 
jar wee came here is for lumber to be used 





Be ad following f.o.b. prices prevail at mills in the sections 








Jack- Hat- Kan- 
Gulf-  son-  ties- Alew- gag 
[4g ville, burg, andria, City, 
a 88 Fla. Miss. La. Mo. 
1x3” EG B&better ae 52.25 49.75 
B Sa ae coos 40. COO bees 
re Gnicieee's eae: socee, “NO Game ~. reakne 
FG B&better.... .... 85.00 86. 85.25 85.00 
4 ci seceenge cece 35.00 cece 
ee aoe, tele. lacie s,) “RO 
a Mee were Pee 2036 82.50 5.0. 
‘< =e 5.5 Ce pers ay 
EXG? BG Bahetter cic ccicc ssec aces SOG 46-00 
B Maree: sushi or 4.6:6¢. . \erwlace:! RENEE 4h aeale 
C wes ceeeeee Alu Tree eee es. 
BO: Biss ccc «oes 80.00 Pree 
Le ee 33.00 nen eatane ied 
B&better .... 84.00 384.25 34.63 36.00 
B peccsscees cose cece 84.92 85.50 
| Sear See oar vow 33.50 32.75 
ee pcbine Peer eeee 82.00 
No. 1 ce eeeee 31.00 30.25 32.00 .... 
; ere 25.50 oa ie 26.06 26.50 
eee rrr 9.5 4 Pays 
1x6” R&better, C.M... .... 35.00 o - i 3 
No. 2 ok | eoee 82.50 29.75 
IOs Fey CMp 6:59:40 28.00 28.00 
INOn Gy COs 6s:6 es coos 31.95 
CEILING— 
%x4" B&better ...... .... 28.00 80.00 30.00 29.75 
No. 1... coos 25.00 0... 200. 3850 
ss 1 oy er 20.00 22.00 ... er 
5x4” B&better ...... 82.00 31.25 382.52 382.50 
ee : bb66 9-086 6:6 Pig sree 80.75 380.50 
oe ee Term «| .25 4.5 i 
%x4” R&better ...... eves +e. 86.50 37.00 oe 
NOs Ass wh cenwee ere ‘ 28.50 .... 
PARTiIT1ION— : 
1x4” B&better .,..... 36.00 oses® coos S6RG 
No. 1 ees ee eee 32.00 24.50 ere cpus 
1 ig Ee ae y J: aaa osee 27.25 
1x6” B&better ....... ey earn coos, OF,00 
BrEveEL Sipinc— 
% x6” Rkbetter eT rer 23.50 25.25 26.50 
oo Beeeeeys Pan ~- 23.50 
ie ae 8.50 
Drop Sipinae— wy 
1x4 or 6” B&better ee 35.00 34.75 35.21 36.25 
No. 00 0 6.080 81.00 82.50 382.94 33.75 
i ee «+e» 26.00 29.25 27.96 28.50 
NOs Breese pea toot “QO? seee wea 
FInisu— 
Bébetter rough: 
0) gE RS 33.50 35.00 .. 
Les aMesieareanwes 35.20... as 
ER din edhe 6. a bee ee cee ope rh 5. 
ES ONG LO? 660006 ives oes “BERS ccs — 
eo Oe |) ee owe, CR 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.. 42.00 
Bédbetter Surfaced: 
DS OO: ba 34.00 36.00. .... Per 
BN L609 3G ie Kaien 35.00 387.75 387.00 36.00 
BM 96 bs. arg Bheie-08 ene 36.00 37.75 387.50 87.50 
1x8” ee re ee 86.00 38.00 389.00 387.50 
ete) UB | 37.00 89.00 40.50 89.75 
> | a aren 38.00 42.00 40.00 39.50 
DOES £6.19" 6 ceisc 40.00 44.25 46.25 44.50 
1% and 2x4 to 12” coos, S000 cacee GOO 
C Surfaced: 
5 lll Pe ee ee 85.50 
1 ee Cannan erm 34.75 
RE pie aoes din aaa" % pene 35.00 
Te O00 10? 6.600300 37.00 
SI ee ere 87.00 
DEG eT | La stele’ 39.50 
CASING AND BASE, B&btr.— 
MG eo claves b's: one 88.25 42.87 43.00 
ey 0 Ge ra 44.75 43.25 5.00 
JAMBS, Bébetter— 
LT ET TM. sedis cone inte 
Boarps, 818 or &2S— 
TOs, TRO 10) 2o sco eee 3S ae.) S| wiatate 
IRS", 16 200 26... ven OEE. 26+ SO88 “6050 
Other lengths. .... 31.50 29.00 30.86 30.75 
1x10", 14 ond i6".. .... 83560 mace 80.00 30.75 
Other lengths .... 382.00 29.50 30.62 30.75 
Ee02" 19 200.16" .. secs 88:00 ese 83.48 33.75 
32.50 34.50 33.49 33.50 
27.00 28.00 saa ad 
27.50 28.75 28.13 28, 
28.00 29.50 28.00 28.00 
28.00 29.50 30.20 30.50 
| ails 
22.75 24.00 24.25 
23.75 24.00 24.75 
x12 23.75 24.74 25.00 
No. 4, all widths and 
MAEETI 5-010 c <0 02554. 15.50 eee 
FencinG, 81S— 
Os 2, 380", 36° as 05:0 ---.- 29.50 80.00 
Other lgts. 28.50 29.68 28.50 
co og ere coos Sale S225 
’ Other lgts. 29.25 31.59 31.75 
No. 2 (all lengths) : 
MONE uss 6 0,419.4: ope desis, ee Gee eee 
Lf a ae Ieee --+- 25.50 27.85 26.75 
No. 3 (all lengths) : , 
an EE sate «oc 6 21.25 21.77 20.25 
BI 6c Cee neds secee 22.20 25.00 23.75 
SHIPLAP— : 
No. 1, 1x8”, 14&16’. 31.50 .... 82.25 81.00 
Other lgts. 80.50 382.50 31.48 381.00 
1x10”, 14 & 16’ 82.50 .... 81.00 31.00 
Other lgts. 32.00 82.50 31.00 81.00 
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and Car Material. 
For Our 





TIMBER, LUMBER \ 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed ake 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA, 
Codes— Motek and Telecode, 














‘PALATKA, Fla: 








Send us your 
Inquiries and orders for 


(Long Leaf) 


Mixed Cars 


PINE a» CYPRESS 


(Gulf Red) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L.O, P. & G.R.R. 


Standard Lumber Company 
LIVE OAK, FLORIDA. 











Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
( Big Sizes) 


Florida 2 Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 














YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK, 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
| Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City 








Union Cypress Company 
MANUFACTUREKS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lamber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS, FLORIDA. 








Band Sawed 
CYPRESS and 
ELONC LEAF 





THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


We are Noted for 
QUICK SERVICE. 


Southern and Eastern Sales Office, 


YELIS W PINE etn. 
Good Grades ana Excellent Mill Work. 902 Commercial .» Dayton, Obie, 
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Give Farmersthe 
Best Steel Post 


and at the same time build up a profitable 
side-line for your lumber business. Today 
the well informed farmer is buying 


Century Steel T 


Drive Posts 







because they offer the greatest strength, dura- 
bility and economy in steel posts. ut one 
over om your competitor today by getting the 
exclusive sales rights in your town for Century 


Steel T Drive Posts. 


Write today for particulars and open territory. 


Funk Bros. Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 











The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears 
100% clear, 100%, vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10° bunches) Relars qualidelen 


WEATHERBEST Shincies 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N.Y. _East Chicago, Ind. 
¢ ia 


“TRANSFER BRAND 


[6 in EXTRA 
aaa: 









































SOUTHERN 


| Michigan Boulevard and 13th St. 
300 Rooms—European Plan 

Room with ger shower, $1.00 a day 

Room with private bath, $1.50 to $2.50 @ day 


Two persons, $2 to $5 a day 
Inclose proximity) to “The Loop,” Chicago's busi- 
ness, shopping, and theatre district. 


Sed Suthen Dhopality Sn Gv Southern Pfotet yy 























CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure a. Scatice. square. 
timber and saw logs. orocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, ai So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Jack- Hat- Kan- 

Gulf-  _son- ties- Aler- sas 
port, ville, burg, andria, City, 

Miss. Fla. Miss. La. Mo. 

SHIPLAP (Cont.)— 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 

- OF er ..-- 27.50 29.50 28.81 28.25 
Behl cli .... 28.50 29.50 28.54 28.50 


See sees eres wee BE 2e50 


ino” Seibel te ete is wien ..-. 24.25 24.00 24.75 
GROOVED ROOFING 
No. d; 3590", 14 @& 16" -:... ore ee ol Meee 
Other Igts. .... Seats ..-.- 82.75 82.00 
DIMENSION, S181H— 

PD: 2, Be 27, 20" 2 cee .eo- 22.50 27.00 25.90 25.25 
cis es ..-. 22.50 24.50 24.47 23.50 
BB? oo ces ..-- 22.50 26.50 25.28 25.00 
18&20’. .... 22.50 26.50 27.09 26.25 
Sn 6". 30" 5... woes SLB 100» Bead Bow 
Re asics ..-- 21.50 28.25 22.70 23.25 
OO 3 ers ..-. 21.50 24.25 23.60 23.25 
18&20’. .... 21.50 25.25 24.40 24.50 
Oe RY, 10" .. o60% .... 23.50 26.00 24.80 24.25 
| Spe Rie oe. 23.50 24.75 23.75 23.75 
eee 23.50 24.50 24.85 23.75 
18&20’. .... 28.50 27.25 25.48 25.50 

9x40", 18° ..... coos 2650 .... BASE 2475 
| ..-. 26.50 24.00 24.00 24.25 
S| ee 26.50 20.00 25.95 24.25 
18 & 20’ .... 26.50 27.00 27.50 25.00 
Reto", 10" . 3.5 (ic 0k 042s cess 2000 
La .... 80.00 23.50 26.08 25.50 
ae 30.00 25.75 26.72 26.75 
18 & 20’ Jae EO .-- 28.50 27.50 
No; 3; Ze A*, 10" 5.<... .e-- 20.50 .... 23.25 28.50 
I cca ..-. 20.50 22.28 22.70 22.00 
OM” sap a's .--- 20.50 25.25 24.00 28.25 
18&20’. .... 20.50 25.25 25.50 24.00 
a eee | ae eee 2000 22.25 22.00 
Oe isco % 0) 80,00 21.75 21.75 21.75 
ee .e-e-- 20.00 24.50 22.75 21.75 
SB 20°. os ew a4 22.25 22.5% 22.75 
S26"; 30"... ..-. 22.50 23.75 22.42 22.00 
ee os ae 50 22.25 22.12 21.75 
tee ..-- 22.50 22.75 24.00 22.50 
18&20’. .... 22.50 23.75 24.50 23.00 
OEI0", 40" 6: vese BBO 28.50 22:75 22.75 
Be swe Beles ytd 22.25 21.75 21.00 
Sei ckas ..-. 28.50 28.25 22.75 22.00 
18420’. .... 28. 0 ---- 28.04 238.00 
Tt il | .... 26.00 24.50 23.00 22.75 
eR aie oo evo 2600 23.75 22.75 28.00 
LARC .... 26.00 24.00 25.00 23.75 
18 &20’. .... 26.00 27.00 24.50 24.50 
Wo, Bet to 42"... .. oer 56 ais <eee 2000 15.50 


LONGLEAF TIMBERS- 
No, 1 Sq.E&S 848, 20” 


and under 

ates y eam ess en's cilete cies BDO 
a sacs igh. 5 1464 ute 0 eae sens Bike 
BU na ae a ais bie 1 KW eee ose SOD: 
Die wieaids ins yes ees sae DO 


Smenereee TIMBERS 
I p 848, 20’ & under 
6. getaahimmeneely pavers .... 22.50 28.08 28.00 





10” Re ere ee see wees 20000 20.72 84.00 
. eee ae .... 80.00 35.00 34.00 
| yf SAR ne eee a Seceie ene .... 89.15 36.00 
| Aaa es, Ser ae 5s baie ee ee ices Ot 
PLASTER LATH 
Bhs se eR oo oo oes ae re Sao ‘jes 8.75 
Ne Ae Lee rae fhe BBO Kien. 2.75 
Byrkit LATH . 
OND” 6-0. 45510 v0 0 rs ce sene BONS 
Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 &6")- ad 
B&better, 9 and 18’ ‘eae .... 86.00 36.00 
- and 20’ ‘5% ..-. 85.00 85.00 
pk a here eee | aes Baas 
No. 1, 9 ood | ae PAT .... 29.00 382.00 31.50 
ee 2 oer ass 0s oe Bee 
Be oie oacss cai wees E00’ sscs ORD 
5’ and multiples .... ee | ee Seis 
Random ...... hae evi ae Diesen 22.00 
No. 2, Random ...... Oats secu sees cece See 
¢ - DECKING 
No, 1, 2”, 9,10,18 or 20’ .... a ee woos S600 
be An SILis, S48 ¥ 
Up to 9”, 38 to 40’. Pena we eo case Boat 
Up to 12”, 34 BOO cnc wines .--- 40.50 Bee iete 
| Soe Se .eee 41,00 Se 
Up to 14”, 34 bOG8".. 340% ece | BR” gnc 
, Se 4960" 5... ssae aed vee. eee 
LONGLEAF PAVING BLocK 
STrock— (1,000 
No. 1 Sq.E&S é ” 
000 ft.) SR ey See ieieie beets es SOO 


St. Louis, Mo., June 11.—With reports that the Govern- 
ment certainly would fix prices no one is disposed to buy 
until the status of the different elements in the trade is 
definitely determined. Prices are firm despite the dull- 
ness. Production conditions grow worse on account of 
the increasing shortage in labor. The big shipping yards 
here have been doing a good business for immediate needs 
and the retail trade shows some improvement. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 10.—Business continues a little 
too good and many of the mills refuse orders unless they 
fit in with stocks. There is no trouble whatever in selling 
anything the mills have to offer, and despite the stiff 
prices quoted buyers do:not take the trouble to shop 
around much. Because of the shortage in stocks the 
volume of business shows a falling off. The car situation 
is good and the mills are rushing out old orders as fast as 
possible where they are not protected against the new 








Uncle Sam Says: 


(U. S. Food Administration Dept.) 


“Take Care of Your Burlap Bags— 
They Must Be Used Again” 


The most satisfactory way to get these bags 
back into service again, is to ship them to 


BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Highest Prices and Quick, Satisfactory Remittances. 


References: Any Memphis Lumberman. 











freight rates. Generally, however, protective measures of 
that kind have been in force some time in the expectation 
of a raise. 

New Orleans, La., June 10.—Thanks to better car supply 
and Government aid in expediting the movement of stock 
required for war uses, shipments have shown a gain and 
for the week were said to be not far below normal. Pro- 
duction still swings around 80 percent of normal in spite 
of increasing labor shortage. The mills, according to re- 
port, accept only such business as fits their stock and ship- 
ping conditions, which explains a slight slump in actual 
bookings. Stocks are considerably broken and buyers for 
the ordinary commercial trade are said to have more or 
less difficulty in placing their orders. Prospective Govern- 
ment demand will, according to rumor, absorb the greater 
part of common stocks available. As is to be expected 
under current conditions, prices are reported firm prac- 
tically thruout the list, such fluctuations as occur from 
week to week being usually upward. 


New York, June 11.—There is a substantial amount of 
business in sight. Prices are strong but the embargo 
situation continues to restrict deliveries to such an extent 
that wholesalers find little encouragement in attempting 
to place orders for customers who are urgently in need 
of stock. Ship building inquiries are more active and yard 
stocks show the effects of poor replenishment. It will not 
be long before some more concerted effort must be made 
to get stocks to this market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 12.—Mills with southern pine orders 
on hand are expecting that the present embargoes will 
continue and that perhaps others will be in effect soon, 
as the Government continues to place orders for stock. 
Prices are generally strong but rather uncertain just now, 
as there is expectation that a revision will soon be made 
by the Government. This causes some to hold off with 
orders, waiting for the new rates to be established. Stocks 
are quite small. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., June 11.—Better shipments of southern 
pine to the Pittsburgh market continue, but sales are not 
being pressed much by the Pittsburgh lumbermen, as 
there is a growing belief that the situation warrants a 
very conservative policy in accepting new business. Gov- 
ernment needs are growing in size and importance and 
the market aside from that is expected to grow smaller. 
Prices are getting firmer, for such business as is going, 
especially for commercial trade. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 11.—Considerably more southern 
pine than is being produced could be distributed, even 
under existing embargo conditions, if more lumber could 
be manufactured than is required by the Government and 
for essential industries. No effort has to be made to sell 
to the civilian trade, the trouble being to get the lumber 
to fill such orders. Prices continue strong, with a tend- 
ency to higher levels. Boards are very active and sell 
from $1.50 to $4 higher, the latter for special widths. Par- 
tition is steady and flooring very strong at from 50 cents 
lower to $2 higher, and the supply inadequate. Dimension 
is in excellent demand and sells from 25 cents to $2.50 
higher. There is a large movement of car material under 
recent Government car orders. 





Baltimore, Md., June 10.—Receipts of Georgia pine are 
still held down to very moderate proportions, delays in 
shipment being frequent and the delivery of the stocks 
ordered uncertain. Calls for lumber are to a considerable 
extent restricted to Government necessities, which serve 
to sidetrack some of the other requirements. Prices appear 
to be about where they have been of late, and recessions are 


not looked for, 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., June 10.—Prices rule virtually un- 
changed but very firm. Car supply is reported reasonably 
satisfactory and the mills have been devoting their ener- 
gies largely to the loading and shipment of orders in ad- 
vance of the rate increase. A good deal of business long 
on the order files is being shipped, thanks to the easement 
of car supply. With the farmers busy in the fields and 
building quiet in the urban centers, the bulk of the cur- 
rent demand is for materials needed by factories supply- 
ing war and Government demands. This absorbs an ab- 
normal percentage of low grade stock and mill supplies 
are depleted and more or less broken in these lines. The 
upper grades are said to be in better assortment. Some 
zovernment business is being booked, however, which calls 
for a considerable proportion of the higher grades. The 
problem of labor supply continues to give trouble and in- 
creases. 


Chicago, June 12.—Trade is no more than might be ex- 
pected during the summer months. The yard inquiry is 
quiet, while cypress for industrial purposes is most in 
demand. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 10.—Country yards have been 
very good buyers all thru the winter and after some little 
increase in business after the announcement of the new 
freight rates there has been a slowing up of demand due 
to approach of the harvest season, farmers being too busy 
with crops to build. City yards and the factories are buy- 
ing very little just now. Mills are not especially displeased, 
as stocks have shown a steady decline, and they will have 
a chance to catch up a little, especially in the common 
grades. Lath are scarce, but demand also is small. The 
car situation heretofore has been good, but mills warn of a 
tightening up in that direction. Prices hold steady. 





St. Louis, Mo., June 11.—Considerably increased activity 
is reported within the last week, the buying being due to 
desire to get stocks shipped before the increased lumber 
rates go into effect. The buying for St. Louis and sur- 
rounding territory has been largely for mixed cars, with 
finish predominating. Stocks of finish in this territory 
have been low for some time because of the failure to buy. 
Inquiries have a healthy tone and the market generally 
is in better shape, with prices generally unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 11.—Distributers here report yard 
stocks very low and their receipts from the mills far from 
adequate to their trade. The country trade is clamoring 
for various kinds of farm lumber, for the farmers need 
more shelter for the tremendous crops they are about to 
harvest, but stocks at present are entirely inadequate, and 
only a fraction of what is called for. In few words, the 
complaint is not of demand but of supply and distribu- 
tion. Prices, of course, under such conditions, are firm. 





New York, June 11.—Demand is good but is restricted 
largely to Government requirements. There have been 
good inquiries from portable house manufacturers but the 
difficulty of obtaining transportation facilities makes it 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





hard to figure on this business with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Prices all thru the list are strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 12.—A steady trade is reported, with 
the same difficulties in getting stocks as before. Embar- 
goes are on at many points and the movement by vessel 
has been curtailed somewhat by the dangers of navigation, 
while water freight rates maintain a very strong tone. 


Balitmore, Md., June 10.—Conditions are not especially 
favorable for the distribution of cypress. Inquiry is not 
especially brisk, the checks in the way of inadequate 
shipping facilities also affecting the movement. The range 
of prices, however, remains high and firm, the returns on 
such business as can be concluded being very satisfactory. 
Stocks in the yards here are not large, and the dealers 
are prepared to take advantage of opportunities to aug- 
ment their holdings at moderate figures. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, June 12.—Quotations on red cedar clears 
dropped off this week from $4.66 to $4.51, Chicago basis, 
while red cedar stars advanced from $3.45 to $3.52, Chicago 
basis. White cedars have been more in demand lately 
since red cedars enjoyed a spurt, the prices remain as 
follows: Extras, $4.45; standards, $3.45, and sound butts, 
$2.45. Lath are scarce and firm in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 10.—Prices have been strong 
and demand brisk in advance of the new freight rates, and 
transit supplies have been picked up pretty clean by fore- 
handed buyers. Mills are shipping everything possible and 
there should be plenty of stock coming before long. A 
reaction in trade is expected later, but of. course the price 
will be higher because of the added freight. 


Tacoma, Wash., June 8.—Red cedar shingles continue 
firm and there is continued good demand, chiefly due to 
the coming advance in freight rates. Stars are abont $2.45 
to the trade and clears about $3.30. 





Kansas City, Mo., June 10.—Shingles show more activity 
than they have for some weeks and demand is better than 
supply. As a rule, shingle men look for a good steady 
market from now on. Shipments are small and are not 
likely to show much increase with reduction in sight of 
cars available for the mills. The transit line is small and 
the volume of mill orders is much larger than usual. 
Prices have shown a further stiffening up, stars being 
quoted at $2.50 to $2.60, clears at $3.35 to $3.50 and premium 
clears at $3.80 to $3.90, Coast basis. Western yards are 
heavier buyers than they have been for some time. Siding 
is quoted up to $27 and there has been some increase in 
demand. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 11.—The market is $3.20 for clears 
and $2.40 for stars, Pacific coast base. The market is 
dull. 


New Orleans, La. June 10.—Call for cypress shingles 
continues active and millstocks are depleted almost to the 
vanishing point, with assortments badly broken. Cypress 
lath are in better supply, but demand continues active 
enough to prevent accumulations and sales are made as a 
rule on the mixed car basis only. Prices are reported un- 
changed but very firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 11.—The shingle situation is pos- 
sibly a little more encouraging, because of the outlook 
for additional building near the factory sections where 
houses for workers are badly needed, and on account of 
which there have been recent inquiries from contracting 
builders. All shingle stocks in hands of distributers are 
badly broken and low, altho the situation as to cypress is 
better than in some of the other kinds. Prices are un- 
changed from last. week. Lath are only fairly active and 
prices firm, with advances of 5 to 10 cents on southern 
pine plaster lath. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 12.—The shingle market holds steady, 
with $4.40 asked here for clears and $3.60 for stars. Some 
wholesalers look for an early decline, owing to the rather 
small demand for this time of year, but with a higher 
freight rate going into effect the market seems likely to 
maintain some firmness in the next few weeks. The stocks 
of shingles arriving are much below normal. 


Boston, Mass., June 12.—Demand for the 1%-inch lath, 
both plump and scant, from retailers is very light. Pur- 
chases may yet be made from some concerns at $4. There 
are still hints of a weaker market. In spite of this, how- 
ever, there is a report that one well known Canadian 
manufacturer will not take less than $4.25. Things are 
quiet in the 15%-inch lath market this week, and the price 
generally is $4.50. Business is better for the shingle sale- 
men who get into the remoter parts of New England. 
The local demand and the demand in the bigger cities is 
very poor. One big Canadian manufacturer of white cedars 
has advanced his price to $5.10, but it is believed that 
there is little chance of his getting much business at this 
figure. The red cedars are not in great demand. 


Seattle, Wash., June 8.—With stars for eastern delivery 
at $2.45 to $2.50 and clears at $3.25 to $3.30, the market 
remains practically unchanged but decidedly firm, as com- 
pared with a week ago. Production is less than normal, 
since a number of mills are unable to run to full 8-hour 
capacity. Everybody is shipping as rapidly as possible. 
The outlook is for firm prices for some time, inasmuch as 
the harvest will soon have the effect of cutting down the 
Supply of cars and labor. 


Baltimore, Md., June 10.—Dealers in shingles are doing 
a moderate business, building so far lacking the degree of 
activity which had been looked for earlier in the season. 
The calls for shipment, however, seem to be large enough 
to keep the quotations at the advanced levels that have 
been fixed, and none of the brands in extended use here 
is offered in such quantities as to prompt concessions. 
Lath are moving also in relatively small volume, the 
contractors being by no means busy and the extent of the 
building done here falling far behind other years. This 
naturally serves to restrict the demand, but the checks are 
not serious enough to react upon values, which are quite 


Steady. 
BOX BOARDS 


_ Boston, Mass., June 12.—Pine box boards, square edge 
inch varieties, are quoted fearlessly by some concerns at 
an even $50. There are many dealers, however, who state 
that they can not get more than $46. Altho this is an 
odd situation it admirably describes the peculiar box board 
market. Between $36 and $37 is quoted for the round edge 
pine box boards. Spruce box boards go at $35 and $36. 
These prices all refer to box boards on a Boston rate. 








Advertisements will be inserted 
Partment at the following rates: om Gis te 
25 cents a line for one week, 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
= words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
: Heading counts as two lines. 
‘ No display except the heading can be ad- 
Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o ong containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in requier department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 





FOR SALE—4 CARS WELL DRIED OAK 
Lumber 4/4, 6/4, and 8/4, good widths and lengths and ready 
to ship Louisville & Nashville R. R. Freight 12c Louisville, 


13c Cincinnati. Address BOX 822, Baltimore, Md. 





EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD EDGERMAN 
Band Mill Foreman. 
Stationary Engineer. 
Band Sawyer. 
Reference required. 

W. M. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio. 


Good salary. For particulars apply 





WANTED—A COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER 
By sawmill company operating in Arkansas. Want a stenog- 
rapher who has had experience, Cannot use beginner. Must 
be able to furnish references. 

Address “R, 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A FIRST-CLASS BOOKKEEPER 
And office man, by lumber company, operating mill cutting 
one hundred thousand feet per day, and located in Arkansas. 
Must be able to furnish high-class references. 

Address “R. 100,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND 
Invoice man concern with retail yard and wholesale business 
located in large city, handling largely yellow pine. Give age, 
experience and salary expected. 
Address “R, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR 
Retail department with large shipping yard located in central 
west city; retail business has never been developed, but we 
have facilities for handling, and there is a good opportunity 
here for a man with some brains, and a lot of energy. State 
salary expected to start, age and past experience. 
Address “R, 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—PARTY FAMILIAR WITH GRADES 
As Estimator for Northern Michigan mill. $100.00 per month. 
Address “R, 182,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—ENERGETIC MAN 
To learn the lumber business. Chance for rapid advancement. 
FIDELITY LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 
7370 Manchester Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 




















WANTED—ONE OR MORE CARS HICKORY 
At once; black or shell bark; green; 34%” and 314” thick by 
4” and up wide; No, 2 com. and better. 
CHAS. RICHARDS, Hillsboro, Ohio. 





WANTED—PAY ROLL MAN 
For lumber office. Mill on Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Must 


be experienced. 
Address “R, 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





1—BAILEY SECOND HAND DRY KILN 
2—Coes Veneer Machines, at a very low price. 
BR. GARNICH & SONS HDWBE. éo. Ashland, Wis. 


WANTED—EIGHTEEN-TON SHAY ENGINE 
Good condition. State price and where located. 
WILSON & COCHRAN, Lottie, La. 


: FOR SAg.E—ONE SIDE CRANK 
Taylor Engine, twenty HP, slightly worn, $125. One Fay & 
Egan Ten Ft. Short Log Saw Mill, $100. Two fifty inch insert 
tooth saws, $50 each. One Zimmerman Instantaneous Glue 
Heater No. 1, New, $75. 

WITHERSPOON BROS. AND CO., Sumter, 8. C. 


COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and prices. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 











WANTED—PLANING MILL MAN 
With some experience on mill work. Shipping yard in a city 
handling largely yellow pine. Prefer one with band re-saw 
experience. Give experience and salary expected. 
Address “R, 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A HIGH CLASS STENOGRAPHER, EITHER SEX 
For writing, also invoices and general office work. The best 
sawmill town in Kentucky; beautiful location; permanent 
position ; good salary for right person. Give experience and 
references. LENOX SAWMILL CoO., Lenox, Ky. 


WANTED — TWO GOOD MATCHERS, ALSO TWO 
Good pick-up men in our heading mill at Saginaw. Good 
wages and steady work. Write or wire. 

J. T. WYLIE, Saginaw, Mich. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Must be young man and a good hustler. 
Address “PLANING MILL,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














TAKE CARE OF YOUR BURLAP BAGS 
See advertisement of BOSWORTH BAG CO. on page 70. 
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WANTED—ABLE EXECUTIVES 

Lumber and Cedar Products manufacturers with capital of 
$1,000,000 and annual sales of $3,000,000 who operate north, 
south and west in hardwood and softwood lumber and other 
forest products, want several able executives of high per- 
sonal character and thorough experience. They must be men 
of ambition and initiative, who have the will and ability to 
take advantage of a great opportunity. They will be paid 
fair salaries at the start and given a very unusual oppor- 
tunity for advancement, and a chance to acquire stock on a 
liberal basis, Very highest references given and expected. 
Big and successful men are wanted as follows: General man- 
ager, Traffic Manager, Sales Managers and buyers for both 
lumber and cedar department; credit man, general office 
manager, auditor and expert accountant, cashier, bookkeeper, 
stenographers, also yard and mill and logging superintendents, 
cedar and lumber inspectors, Timber Cruisers, Purchasing 
Agents and branch managers. 
Address “H. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER, EITHER SEX 
but not subject to draft. Must have lumber experience, 
capable making out invoices, bills of lading and general 
office work, to locate at Lenox, Kentucky, one of the finest 
saw mill towns in the country, with Water Works and Elec- 
tric Lights. Also low cost of living. Will pay good salary 
to the right party, but must be steady and reliable and not 
afraid of work. Give age, references and salary desired, either 
by letter or call in person. 

AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., 
Peoples Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For woodworking plant, specializing on interior trim, Bank, 
Office and Store Fixtures, as well as general building trade. 
Must be able to read plans and details, make accurate esti- 
mates and be able to make sketches and drawings. Apply 
giving references and salary expected. Also want saw filer, 
and Machine men for sticker and shaper. 

THE S. HADLEY LUMBER CO., LIMITED, 

Chatham, Ont., Canada. 
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WANTED—MANAGER FOR LUMBER YARD 
In Southeastern Iowa. State experience and salary in first 
letter. Address “Pp, 181,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS MOULDER MAN 
used to detail work who can make his own bits and set up 
on detail work. 

THOMASVILLE VARIETY WORKS, Thomasville, Ga. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
In one of principal yards in town having five yards. 
experienced etc. State age, qualifications, and salary ex- 
pected. Address “M,. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LIVE SUPERINTENDENT 
One who is capable of handling and keeping men in Logging 
and Mill Operation. Must have knowledge of oma | um 
from Stump to Staves (Veneer Type) and Heading. man 
who has ability to produce results along the above line can 
find immediate employment with reliable compony by applying 
to C. SCHWEDER, 250 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MILL SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
For Large Veneer Plant and Saw Mill. Good opportunity for 
a wide awake man. 
ddress “P, 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS ASSISTANT 
Bookkeeper. Must be experienced in trial balance and state- 
ment work. Draft exemption or above. Must operate type- 
writer. Dictation convenient but not necessary. State age, 
references, salary, first letter. Ideal Wisconsin location. 

Address “L, 124,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
Energetic, alert, assistant in retail yard, City of ten thou- 
sand. Salary to start $80.00. Rapid advancement and 
splendid opportunity for right party. High class line yard 
Company. Give full qualifications and age in first letter. 
Address BOX 256, Independence, Kansas. 


WANTED—A FOREMAN AT ONCE 
For a retail lumber and building material yard near Chicago. 
State experience, references, and salary wanted in first letter. 
Address “Pp, 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—IMMEDIATELY, COMPETENT 
Bookkeeper and stenographer capable of taking entire charge 
of office and correspondence for South Carolina Saw Mill; 
state age and references: salary $125 per month. 

Address “OPPORTUNITY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








Must be 























WANTED—MILL WORK ESTIMATOR 
Experienced man with good knowledge of woodwork values. 
Competent to take of quantities from plans. Must be steady 
and a rapid worker. Apply with references to WHOLESALE 
SASH AND DOOR ASSO., 1210 Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—IN 30 DAYS OR LESS TIME 
Strictly first class cost accountant. We manufacture odd inte- 
rior and exterior trim, sash, doors etc. 

YORK LUMBER & MFG. CO., 
823 South Bellevue Blvd., Memphis, Tennessee. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR. 
Competent man. Permanent position with excellent pros- 
pects. Refer to Mr. Dewey. EDWARD HINES LUMBER 
CO., 2431 S. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. Telephone Canal 349. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
Must be hustler and experienced. 
FIDELITY LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., 
7370 Manchester Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—MANAGER LUMBER YARD 
East Central Nebraska ; two-yard town. 
ddress “R. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ACCOUNTANT AND CREDIT MAN 
By manufacturing concern in central Wisconsin. State ex- 
perience, age, references and salary in first letter. 

Address “R. 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT AND 
Reliable Yard Foreman to take charge of yard and shipping. 
Must understand grades Northern Hardwoods and Softwoods 
and be able to get results with labor. Salary $1,500.00 per 
year. MENOMINER INDIAN MILLS, Neopit, Wis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
To take charge of retail lumber yard outside of office. State 
salary expected. Must be steady and not of draft age. Apply 
to the VAUDREUIL LBR. CO., at Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS ACCOUNTANT 
State age, experience, references and salary wanted. 
yy. = Amma LYON LUMBER COMPANY, Garyville, La. 


WANTED—GENERAL FOREMAN WHO CAN 
Look after bench and frame department in woodworking shop. 
Only a practical man need apply. 

THOMASVILLE VARIETY WORKS, Thomasville, Ga. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER BUYER 
for line of retail yards, Must be able to furnish*A-1 refer 
ence. 

Address, 














“M. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GRADERS W 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work, Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 
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WANTED—MILL-WRIGHT, MACHINIST 
Sawyer, Edgerman, Block Setter and Skidder Foreman. Mill 
located in Ga. town. Pay Weekly. 

Address “R. 134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ENGINEER TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of saw mill Power Plant Turbine Engines and Electric Gen- 
erators, Westinghouse make. All motor power in mill, Allis- 
Chalmers motors. Address 
F. E. VAN ALSTINE, Picayune, Miss. 


WANTED—MOLDER MAN, RIP SAW AND 
Planer man, benchman for window frame work. State wages 
wanted. Address “R. 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHTS AND CARPENTERS 
Also laborers at Picayune, Miss. Healthy town 53 miles out 
of New Orleans, La. 

Address F. E. VAN ALSTINE, Picayune, Miss. 


WANTED—LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 
For logging operation in West Virginia. Give experience and 
references when writing. 
Address “Rh, 














104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





1 MACHINIST AND MILLWRIGHT 
1 Trimmerman, 1 Sawy rate ; Block Setter. 
07.” care AMERICAN LA'MRERMAN, 


Address 





TRAVELING SALESMAN 
TO SELL 
SASH AND DOORS 


In Southern Territory. Pre- 
fer one with road experience 
and with some knowledge of 


the line. 
Address 
Giving age, road experience, 
Where traveled, sash and door 
experience, if any, references, 
and salary wanted. 
HUTTIG SASH AND DOOR COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN 
For a well established sash and door house to travel in the 
Northern Half of Kansas. Must live in territory and capable 
of figuring estimates from plans. Give references and expert- 
ence. Address “R, 129," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


LARGE HARDWOOD LUMBER MFG. 
Concern desires the services of a competent Hardwood sales- 
man. Must be a man thoroughly familiar with Northern and 
Southern Hardwoods and well acquainted in Chicago territory, 
and one whose acquaintance will produce orders. Reply giv- 
ing reference and salary expected. Have good proposition 
for right party. 














Address “H. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
SALESMAN 
We make an unique and liberal offer to good men in any 


part of the country who can find customers for wire rope, en- 
gines and boilers, hoists and derricks, Locomotive and travel- 
ing cranes, machine tools, generating sets, ete., etc., ete. 
Salesman to find bona-fide customers and we to do the rest 
on a 50-50 split of the net profits. Two references required 
with first letter. 
Address “F, 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell Pacific Coast Fir Lumber, Good Commissions—Paid 
promptly. We specialize box lumber, timbers, yard stock etc. 
Address “L. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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SALES MANAGER ; 


Retail Lumberman. Vast experience in heaviest business. 
Thorough in millwork, reading plans, preparing lists and 
construction. 

ddress “R. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of lumber business. Am above draft age; have had over 15 
years’ experience in retail management. Am used to com- 
petition. Want $150 per month for first six months and 
more later if business snare. ete. 
ddress . 112,” care re AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS A AS AUDITOR 
Assistant with a good Line Yard Lumber Company in Wis. 
cousin or West. m 31 years old and have had nine years’ 
experience in the retail lumber business. Am manager of a 
ted yard in a town of 3,000, and can give first class refer- 
ence 

‘Address 





“R. 120,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


STENOGRAPHER—INVOICE CLERK. 
Wanted—Position offering gees chance for advancement by 
oung man lumber stenographer and general office assistant. 
‘wo years’ experience ; not subject to draft. Prefer South or 
West. Address “R. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MANAGERSHIP 
A northern man of fifteen years’ experience as executive 
head of a large Manufacturing and Wholesaling lumber busi- 
ness, now holding managerial position in the south, desires 
a situation in the Northwest. 
Address “R, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A. small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the people 
you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTMENT. 














WANTED—TO BUY ON COMMISSION 
Lumberman well acquainted with eastern Quebec and 
northern. New Brunswick wishes to establish relations with 
Wood-Using Industries and Lumber Dealers for the purpose 
of Buying Luinber and Pulpwood on a commission basis. 
Could save money to manu ac turers using special lines of 


lumber. Address“! “L. 107,” ,” care 4 AMERICAN AN LUMBERMAN, 


LOOKING FOR A POSITION AS A 
Circular saw filer. Can hammer and file a saw to make it 
stand up in all kinds of timber, even to the hard, frozen tim- 
ber. Will furnish best of reference, 
Address “R. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SUPERINTENDENT—ESTIMATOR 
Thoroly efficient, 35 years of age, now very successfully man- 
aging large sash and door factory, wishes to make change and 
invites correspondence. 
Address 





“R, 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Residing in Seattle, Wash., would like to communicate with 
some Eastern Wholesalers or middle west handling coast prod- 
ucts, with a view of establishing a buying office or would 
represent several concerns on salary and commission basis. 
Would want only high class accounts, 
___ Address “R. 123,” care AMERICAN LU LUMBERMAN, _ 


DRAFTSMAN—CABINET & MACHINE FOREMAN 
15 years’ experience as detailer and biller on high grade in- 
terior finish. fixtures, or any special cabinet and mill work. 
Can list and execute from nlan to finish. 

Address “R, 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN WANTS 
Situation as Sales Manager, bookkeeper or cost accountant. 
14 years’ experience, married and ahove draft age. Now em- 
ployed in the south but desire to make change on account of 
family’s health. Prefer the west, but will go anywhere outside 
the malaria district. Dest of references. State location and 
salary. Address » 119," ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

ALL AROUND MAN—PROGRESSIVE IDEAS 
Wonte position as salesman, yard manager or estimator. Well 
informed on all building side lines. Twelve years’ wholesale 
and retail experience. Good executive and correspondent, 
Draft exempt. o—.* salary, 

Address P, 130," care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN, _ 


WANTED—BY AN A-NO.1 CHIEF FNGINFFR _ 
And Master Mechanic, who is thoroughly familior with all 
phases of operation and maintenance of all the mechanical end 
of sawmill game, a place where constant operation and effi- 
elency is prime object. Best and highest reference. Sober, 
honest and wee" 

Address 








. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
An exnerienced lumberman with line vard exnerience. Onen 
for porition. Can come at once. Above draft age. Please 
give details and give _ sala ry offer in first letter, 
Address . 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LAND TITLE ATTORNEY 
Expertenced in abstracting titles from original records, would 
like to hear from parties requiring competent service, Might 
consider proposition to meke and manage abstract records. 
Address “R. 127,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ESTIMATOR OF STANDING TIMRER 
And all around lumberman wishes position.in the Sonth or 
est. Twenty years’ experience. Can take full charge of 
entire oneration. Salarv not so much an object, but after 
severe {!Iness want to get back into the game, 
Address “R. 130," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT—POSITION AS COMMISSARY MANAGFR 
Experienced in buving, as well as managing and selling. De- 
sire to make a change ; am emnloved. 

Address ROX 78. D. B. W., City Point, Va. 


WANTFD—BY A NO. 1 MILL MAN 
Steady and permanent nosition as sawmill foreman or Sunt 
Know the working of sawmills in every detail, operate or con- 
struct, hendle any labor, married, strictly sober. Good refer- 
ence. Address P. O. BOX 804, Hammond, Ta. 


YOUNG MAN WITH ELEVEN YEARS’ RETAIL 
Lumber line yard experience at yards and General Office 
wishes position as buyer, auditor, or manager in Central or 
Western Territory. 

Address “R. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER OF TEN YEARS PRACTICAL 
Exnertence in hard and aoft wood, Spectalized in donble euts, 
Am emploved In Louisiana at present. T wish to he located 
on Pacifie const or somewhere tn that section. Will furnish 
highest references of reeponsible parties. Give me 20 or 80 
days’ notice. Double band preferred. 

Address “M. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SUCCESSFUL MANAGER OF LARGE 
Operations desires change Good exeentive ability. 
Address *M. 112," care AMERICAN LUMRBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO BUILD A SAW MILL OR 
To operate a mill or plant as manager or to file for a mill 
any kind of saws. = to none at all this work, 

Address - 20k” care A AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A-1 HARDWOOD § SAWYER 
Few equal, none better, desires a change. Would consider 
operating foreman's position. 
Address “BAND-SAWYER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, _ 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
Prefer sinall town. Central territory. Practical man, all 
around experience in the building Hine. Versatile. Read 
Jlans and can handle small set of books. Above draft age. 
ike to acquire small interest. 

Address, “M, 125, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COST ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
Well versed and experienced in the modern methods of ac- 
counting applicable to lumber manufacturers, is open for a 
position as chief accountant with some manufacturer that 
will pay a salary of $200.00. Age 33, married, legal educa- 
tion. Al references. 
Address 
































“P, 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
POSITION WANTED AS MANAGER OR 


Bookkeeper ; 9 years’ experience. 
Address “P. 100," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ASK ATKINS ABOUT THIS FILER 
Man’s sized job wanted by a clean-cut filer. Address 
“CARROLL, ” care BE. C, Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—TO RUN LATH MILL 
By day or thousand. Experienced man. Can put up the 
goods, Address “P, 120," care AMERICAN LUMRBERMAN, 


WANTED—A POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Now empl —_— as bookkeeper and cashier with big lumber 
mill, Can figure lumber, get off cost statement and trial bal- 
ance. Age 39. Family. od reference, 

Address “P, 116,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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POSITION WANTED AS MANAGER 


Of retail yard. Experience and good references. Prefer 
southern Wis, or —— Iowa. 
Address P. 114,” care AMERICAN LU LUMBERMAN, _ 


LUMBER BOOKKEEPER DESIRES TO CHANGE 
Position on account of climatic and other conditions. Am 
34 years old and have had 15 years’ experience in lumber 
business. Also thoroughly experienced in commissary work. 
Desire to make change about July 1. Present salary $150.00 
per month, board, “7 ete., furnished free. 

Address , 117, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANUFACTURING 
Superintendent or assistant to the manager. Can go any- 
where. Best of references. Now employed. 

Address, ‘M. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER 
Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


COMPETENT STORE MANAGER 
Wants position. Experienced commissary manager and can 
produce results. A-1 references furnished, 
Address “M. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 

















MILL FOREMAN AND MACHINIST 
Wants position. 20 years’ experience. A No. 1 reference. 
“L. 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 





WANTED—ENTIRE OUTPUT OF SAW MILL 


With capacity of from 50,000 to 100,000 feet daily. Will 
enter into contract for any length of time, relieving mill of 
selling organization and giving them an opportunity to con- 
centrate on shipping. 

If advisable from your standpoint and contract works 
satisfactorily for six months or a year, we are willing to pur- 
chase an Interest in your business or assist in financing your 
manufacturing proposition. This will enable you to install 
additional equipment to meet our sales demands, 

We maintain our own yards and sell approximately 30,000,- 
000 feet of southern pine every vear, With equitable ar- 
rangement we enn easily double these sales. using Southern 
Tine almost exelnsively. We expect to complete our arrange- 
ments for this connection at once. If you can fill our requisi- 
tion, mean business and have a good business reputation, 

Address “P, 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER IN 

4/4—5/4—6/4 Sound Wormy Chestnut, 

5/4 No. 3 Com. Chestnut, Oak, Gum, Reech, 
Birch, Maple, Rough, Advise if you 
can surface and band resaw. 

5/4x2” and wider No. 2 and No. 3 Com. Sap 
Gum or Hardwoods, Band Resawn 


Rough. 
4/4 to 12/4 Log Run White Pine Rough. 
1x4 and wider #4 Com. or Box White or 
Western Pine, Spruce, Hemlock and 


r, 
1x6”, 8”, 10” or 12” No. 2 Com. and No. 
3 Com, White or Western Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock and Fir. 
Can furnish Government perm 
AMERICAN LUMRER & wrO. COMPANY, 
Peoples Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


5 CARS 2x2—30” CLEAR OAK SQUARES 
5S cars 2. x2. —19”" Clear Oak Squares 
5 cars 154x15—19” Clear Oak Squares 
10 cars 1%x1%—20 & 40” Clear Oak Squares 
5 cars 1%4x2%—h’ Clear Onk 
5 cara 14x2%—h’ Clear Oak 
10 cara 1% x2 & 2%4—40" Clear Oak 
Write for orders to cut. We are always in the market. 
THE PROBST LUMBER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED 
25,000 feet Oak, Hickory, Maple, Reech, Birch, Ash or Elm to 
cut 84"x2%"x24" and longer. Must he air dried stock. 
SOUTH BEND DOWEL WORKS, South Bend, Indiana. 


WANTED-—TOUGH STRAIGHT GRAIN HICKORY 
Carload lots, %” dowels 51 or 57”, also 1”%x1”x51 or 567” or 
1” lumber from which | og make these items. 

Address . 118,” care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 


WANTED—10 CARS OIL STAVES 
8 cars Circled Oil Heading, 5 cars Gum Syrup Stave 
A. & H. GATES, Bilcaon” Til. 


WANTED—TO BUY 
cars 4/4” No. 1 Common Plain White Oak 
cars 4/4” No. 2 Common Plain White Oak 
cars 5/4” gg al be) oe Chestnut 
cars 5/4” No. No. 2 —— Plain White Oak 
cars 3/4” No. 1 oe on Sap G 
DUHLMEIER BROS. & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


—_— vat ij" x1%” OAK SQUARES 
26”; 5 cars. Spot ec 
SNEDAKER & CO., 9th and Tioga, Phila., Pa. 


WANTED—6/4 No. 2 COM. & BTR. BEECH 
8/4—10/4—12/4 & 18/4 Oak, Ash, Maple, Elm. 
4/4—5/4 & #/4 No. 3 & Ret. Bass, Reech, Birch, Maple, Oak, 
Gum, Poplar. Tupelo, Cottonwood. Send us your offers. 
JOHN J. ANDERSON LUMBER CO., Chicago, Tl. 


WANTED—TO BUY 
Pine. Hemlock, and Hardwood Slabs and Edgings, 1 a 16”, 
24”, 30” and 42” for Fuel Wood: also Charcoal, 
COVEY DURHAM COAL CO., 481 So. Dearborn St., Fatcage, 


WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS : 

500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 6 
and up long. Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash. 
GEORGE W. HARTZRELL, Piqua, 0. 
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WE BUY OAK, BASS, POPLAR, ETC., FOR CASH 
Give full description, age, thickness, widths, lengths, quan- 
tities, lowest prices. Do you want codperation or represen ta- 
n in Hastern markets? 
GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York, N. Y. 
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